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66 NLY a few years ago, Charley, the 
whose name you see on that door 
just where you are today. 

“I remember the day he came to work for us. He 
didn’t know much about the business. But he was 
always asking questions—always anxious to learn. 

“And by and by we got to noticing that Billy 
Stevens was getting ahead of some of us old fellows 
who had been around here for years. 

“I can remember as clearly as though it were 
yesterday, the day Billy showed old Tom Harvey 
how to figure out the pitch of some new bevel gears 
we were making on an important contract. 

“Tom told me afterward how respectful Billy 
was—nothing fresh, or ‘I know it all’ about him. 
He just made a suggestion and showed Tom a 
quicker way to start the problem and a shorter, 
surer way to finish it. 

“One day i said to him—‘Where’d you get hep 
to all that fancy figuring, Bill?? We were eating 
lunch and he was reading some little book he al- 
ways carried. He looked up at me and said in- 
nocently: ‘Oh, I just picked it up!’ I knew different 
than that, so I quizzed him until he told me the 
whole story. 

“Did you ever notice the old men around the 
shop,’ he asked—‘the men with families who drudge 
along day in and day out—never getting any- 
where?’ I admitted that I had noticed quite a lot 
of them. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said ‘I made up my mind I wasn’t go- 
ing to spend my whole life in a humdrum job at 
small wages. So I took a home-study course with 
the International Correspondence Schools that 
would give me special training for this business. 

“TJ tell you frankly that I never dreamed it would 
be so fascinating and so helpful in my work. I’m 
making mighty good money—twice as much as 
formerly—and I’m going to have even a bigger job 
around here some day.’ 


man 
was 


“Well, Charley, that boy went strii 
on up. The members of the firm be 
about his studying in his spare time 
encouraged him to keep on. You see 

he is today. 

“And I—I’m still plugging along at 
same old job—struggling to make both ¢ 
meet. I had just as good a chance as} 

Stevens, but I let it slip by. Yes, I let it slip 

“Now, Charley, you’ve got to want your trait 
bad enough to go get it. That’s as far as I can 
you; you’ve got to do the rest yourself. 

“I’ve seen a lot of young men come into this} 
ness. Those who went ahead were always t 
who trained themselves for the job ahead. Youe 
do the same thing. 


“Start now! It will take only a moment tod 
and mail that coupon, It doesn’t obligate you 
any way. But it’s the most important thing 
can do today. Some day I know that you wille 
to me and thank me for what I’m telling you.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN JANTZEN’S OFFICE, 


T eleven o’clock in the morning 

a thunderstorm was coming 

up out of the west, casting a 

black shadow over tlie city. 
The deep, narrow, downtown cafions 
had suddenly turned dark. 

Maiden Lane’s windows glowed with 
electric light. Three stories up, in a 
Massive stone building, four of these 
windows bore the sign in neat gilt let- 
ters on the glass: “O. F. Jantzen, Dia- 
monds.” Behind one of them was Jant- 
zen’s private office. It was a narrow 
foom with a polished floor, and gray- 
tinted walls, on which hung several 
landscapes, in oil, the work of well- 
known artists. Near the window stood 
Jantzen’s glass-topped desk. A few 
steps away, opposite the window and 


close to the other end of the room was 
the desk of his stenographer; beyond 
that was a washstand, above which hung 
a mirror. 

A single door opened through a par- 
tition of heavy, ground-glass panels, set 
in mahogany frames, into a much larger 
room. Here two of the diamond deal- 
er’s assistants were packing into shallow 
Wooden boxes the stones which they had 
been sorting, examining and weighing. 
They had found it necessary to stop 
work an hour before the lunch hour. 
The reason for this was obvious, or 
would have been to anybody acquainted 
with the peculiarities of their business. 
Diamonds may be more beautiful under 
artificial light, but it is impossible to 
examine them properly and judge of 
their cdlor except in the broad light of 
day. 
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Miss Alma Ware, the stenographer, 
was hammering away at her typewriter, 
while her employer, to whom her back 
was turned, was seated at his desk por- 
ing over a little white gleaming pile of 
jewels which lay before him on a small 
square of immaculately white linen pa- 
per. In the glow of the shaded electric 
light that hung above them the stones 
sparkled and flashed, as if made of 
flame. Now and then Jantzen ran them 
through his long, slender fingers. A 
faint, cold, thin-lipped smile crept into 
his hard, sharp-featured face, as he 
watched their brilliant scintillations. In 
an idle hour he was amusing himself. 
Diamonds fascinated him. To him they 
were the most wonderful of all jewels. 
His business, he was an importer selling 
to the retailers, was confined to them 
exclusively. 

“Mr. Jantzen,” came Miss Ware’s 
soft voice across the room, “in this let- 
ter to Berman Brothers do you E 
Her question broke off abruptly. A 
flash of vivid red in the palm of her 
employer’s white hand had caught her 
attention as she turned in her chair, and 
held her spellbound. It was the Molo- 
koff diamond. 

Flawless in its gorgeous red beauty 
the Molokoff burned with fires that were 
never still. Little tongues of flame of 
dazzling brightness were forever chas- 
ing one another over its surface. It 
seemed a thing alive, full of passion and 
fury. In size the Molokoff could not 
compare with many of the famous jew- 
els of the world, it was only a little 
more than seventeen carats, but it was 
worth a fortune. Only once in an age 
does a flawless diamond of that color 
and size come into the market, and the 
Molokoff was not in the market. Jant- 
zen would not have sold it at any price. 
It was his pet. He loved it more than 
he loved anything else in the world. To 
be parted from it would have broken 
his heart. He was gazing at it now 
with adoring eyes.- So deeply absorbed 


was he with his cherished plaything that” 
he had not heard his stenographer speak, 

“Mr. Jantzen,” Miss Ware began 
again, “this letter——” 

Jantzen gave a start and stared va- 
cantly at the girl, as if he had just been 
stirred out of a dream. “Eh? Yes, 
yes. What were you saying about a 
letter?” 

Before the stenographer could an- 
swer, the door was suddenly thrown 
open, and a middle-aged man with a 
brisk, businesslike air stepped quickly 
into the room. He was Mat Shaddock, 
Jantzen’s salesman. 

“He’s trailing me again,’ Shaddock 
announced abruptly, as he took off his 
hat and wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

Jantzen glanced at the man sharply. 
“How do you know?” he demanded. 

“How do I know!” Shaddock ex- 
claimed peevishly. “Didn’t I just run 
into him at the Grand Central? He was 
just ahead of me at the Pullman win- 
dow, and he was buying his seat for 


the twelve-twenty-five. That’s my train. 
Funny how these crooks get wind of a 
man’s schedule.” 


seemed to leave 
“Sit down, Mat, 
“You're ex 


The information 
Jantzen indifferent. 
and cool off,” he said. 
cited.” 

Shaddock drew a chair close to his 
employer’s desk, sat down in it and 
took from an inside pocket of his coat 
a black-leather wallet. “I’ve just taken 
this out of the safe,” he said. “It’s 
all filled and ready. Do you want to 
look ’em over?” 

Jantzen picked up the wallet, opened 
it, and began slowly to run a finger along 
the tops of a row of folded white pa 
pers inside. The papers, packed closely 
together, stood on edge, so that the 
wallet when closed was as thick as theif 
width, which was more than an inch. 
3y turning back the top edges slightly 
he could read with a practiced eye the 
memorandum penned on each papef, 












© telling the class of stones it contained. 


The papers marked below four grains 
he passed over quickly, but most of the 
others he took out and opened. The 
sizes ran up to three and four carats, 
and the stones made a fine showing on 
the white mat on the center of his desk. 

“Taking them all in all, they’re a 
pretty good lot,” Jantzen commented, 
as he proceeded to fold the stones in 
the papers and return them to their 
proper places in the wallet. “I’d hate 
to lose ’em.” 

“It would be some loss,” observed 
the salesman dryly. He glanced at the 
big red diamond which his employer 
had laid on the desk when he began 
looking over the contents of the wallet. 
“Anyhow, chief, you won’t have to 
worry about the Molokoff. That’s not 
going on the road, and that manganese 
safe is too strong for any thief to get 
into.” 

A frown passed over Jantzen’s face, 
as he continued to fold the jewels in 
the papers and to stow them away in 
the wallet. To hear the Molokoff men- 
tioned in connection with theft was un- 
pleasant to him. He disliked the re- 
motest suggestion that his beloved bau- 
ble might some day be taken from him. 
“I don’t believe you need to be so anx- 
ious about that trailer, Mat,” he said 
after a moment of silence. “He can’t 
get you.” 

“Well, I don’t believe he can,” Shad- 
dock returned, pulling at his close- 
trimmed gray mustache. “But all the 
same he makes me darned nervous, To 
be traveling with all those stones and 
knowing there’s a thief behind you— 
well, that ought to be enough to make 
anybody nervous; and being trailed by 
him on that last trip of mine was some- 
thing of a strain. It’s left me sort of 
onedge. This time I’m carrying a good 
deal more value. Then I was loaded 
with rose cuts and Jura cuts, now I’ve 
got mostly brilliants. That wallet 
stands for a whole lot of money.” 
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Pausing in his work of folding the 
papers Jantzen studied his salesman’s 
face. He had absolute confidence in 
Shaddock’s ability to protect the jewels. 
Shaddock was a ten-thousand-dollar-a- 
year man, with a long experience. His 
character was above suspicion. With 
his reputation he would have found it 
easy to get a job at the same salary in 
any one of a dozen offices in the Maiden 
Lane district. “You'll have your wits 
about you better if you take this matter 
calmly,” Jantzen advised. “You're 
right that there’s a whole lot of money 
there. Those stones cost me pretty close 
to one hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars. We'll sell ’em for somewhere 
around two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand.” 

“Tf it was anybody else but Sam 
Gower I’d feel better,” declared Shad- 
dock, with a scowl. “He’s one of those 
high-class crooks. Probably got plenty 
of money to draw on. Guess he could 
afford to keep after me for months if 
he thought it worth while. These trail- 
ers figure that, if they can shadow a 
man long enough, the big chance is sure 
to come—that the best of us is going 
to have a careless moment now and 
then, This Gower is as clever as they’re 
made. Remember Jetson who had his 
coat ripped open in a crowd on a cross- 
town car? His wallet was slipped out 
through the cut so smoothly that he 
never noticed a thing. I’ve always 
thought Gower pulled off that trick.” 

Jantzen gave a contemptuous grunt. 
“Jetson had no business to be in a crowd 
on a cross-town car,” he argued. “You 
never take fool chances like that, Mat.” 

“And there’s a particular reason for 
worrying about Gower,” Shaddock per- 
sisted. “He’s got a grudge against us. 
I’ve learned that the big ambition of 
his life is to trim us good and proper. 
He hasn’t forgotten that littie affair of 
years ago.” 

Suddenly Miss Ware’s typewriter 
stopped clicking. The stenographer’s 
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eyes were fastened upon the notes in 
her dictation pad, but a close look at 
her would have convinced anybody that 
her ears were wide open. The conver- 
sation had become altogether too inter- 
esting to be ignored. She was a pretty 
little thing, this Miss Ware, slender and 
graceful, but she was not of the fluffy 
type, far from it. Her appearance was 
a little prim, and there was an unmis- 
takably businesslike air about her. Her 
thick, brown hair was parted in the 
middle and drawn smoothly into a big 
knot at the back. She wore no jewelry, 
and she was dressed simply and in good 
taste. Her gray eyes were a little too 
cold and sharp to add to her attractive- 
ness. She looked shrewd and clever, 
and in her case appearances were not 
deceptive. Jantzen knew how clever 


she was, and so did Shaddock. The 
latter had known her almost since the 
first day she had come to work in 
Maiden Lane, when she was only six- 
teen years old. That was seven years 
ago. And now she.knew almost as much 


about the jewel business as Jantzen him- 
self, and a good deal more than he did 
about the ways of the crooks who fed 
upon it. Crime mysteries fascinated 
her. She was fond of applying her keen 
mind to the work of trying to reason out 
their solution. Hesterberg, of the de- 
tective agency, was a great admirer of 
her ability in this respect. Moreover 
he could have told how once she saved 
her former employer, old Eckmeier, 
from a loss that might have driven him 
into bankruptcy. Her nimble wits had 
puzzled out a clew that led to the re- 
covery of the dealer’s stolen jewels. 

Perhaps it was the sudden stopping 
of the typewriter that caught Shad- 
dock’s attention. “What do you think 
about this, Alma?” he asked. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Mr. Shad- 
dock.” She did not lift her eyes from 
the pad. “I can tell you better after 
Gower has robbed you.” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” Shaddock re- 


torted. “Everybody says you’d make a ~ 
great detective, Alma, but the trouble 
with these detectives is that they begin 
their clever work when it’s too late. 
Once diamonds are stolen they’re gone, 
They can’t be traced once in a hundred 
times, not after the thief has had a 
chance to scatter ’em among the fences.” 

“Do you think Grower -has a good 
reason for his grudge against this of- 
fice?’ Miss Ware inquired, turning 
about in her chair and fastening her 
steady gray eyes first upon the sales- 
man, then upon her employer. 

Shaddock did not answer, Jantzen 
glared savagely at the girl, as though 
he resented the question. ‘Maybe he 
has,” he admitted sourly, “I had ‘him 
sent to prison for theft, and later it be- 
gan to look as if, perhaps, he hadn't 
been guilty that time. But it’s just as 
well he got the sentence. It kept him 
out of trouble for a year. There are 
a lot of people who'd like to see him in 
prison again, too, even if it did happen 
to be on a charge of which he wasn't 
guilty.” 

“To be frank, chief,” ventured Shad- 
dock, “you made a bad mistake that time 
you sent him up the river, you know 
that, and it’s made him bitter. He’s 
going to try his best to get-me, and he’s 
a mighty dangerous crook. I’m afraid 
of him. Why did he wait for years be- 
fore getting after us? I think I know. 
He’s been biding his time so he could 
scheme it all out. He knows we're a 
hard concern to rob; that I’ve got a 
reputation for playing safe. If he 
didn’t have his grudge he’d never have 
picked me as his victim; he’d have 
picked an easier mark. As it is he’s 
been waiting for inspiration, and he’s 
got some new trick up his sleeve. I’m 
sure of it.” 

Jantzen was beginning to look a lit- 
tle troubled. He said nothing, as he 
stowed away the last of the tiny parcels, 
closed the wallet and drew the straps 
around it. 













~ “I've called a taxi, chief,” said Shad- 
dock, “I don’t want to get into any sub- 
way crowds. Guess I’d better go and 
see if it’s here.” He picked up his hat 
and hurried out. 

The salesman was gone only a mo- 
ment. During Shaddock’s absence 
Jantzen remained sitting at his desk, 
while Miss Ware worked at her type- 
writer. On his return Shaddock took 
the wallet that lay on Jantzen’s desk, 
slipped it into an inside pocket of his 
coat, drew a flap over it, and buttoned 
it down. “Cab’s waiting,” he an- 
nounced. “I’m off.” He shook hands 
with Jantzen, nodded to Miss Ware, 
and turned to the door. 

With his hand on the knob he paused 
for an instant. “Chief,” he said nerv- 
ously, “I wish I wasn’t going on this 
trip. I’ve got a feeling that I never had 
before, a feeling that something’s sure 
to go wrong.” 

As soon as Shaddock had left, Jant- 
zen pulled out his watch. He rose hur- 
tiedly. “I’ve got an appointment with 
aman down the street,” he said. “I’m 
late.” He picked up the Molokoff and 
the other stones which he had been play- 
ing with, to put into the safe on his 
way out. Then he glanced at Miss 
Ware. She had risen from her chair 
and was facing him. He hesitated for 
a moment, looked at his watch again 
and walked out quickly to keep his ap- 
pointment. 

Five minutes later, when Miss Ware 
left the room to go to lunch, she locked 
the door after her. It was a fixed rule 
laid down by her employer, and Jant- 
zn knew that Miss Ware could be 
trusted never to forget the rules. 


CHAPTER Il. 
TRAINS AND TICKETS 
UCH to Sam Gower’s advantage 
there was nothing in his appear- 
ance to arouse the slightest suspicion 
that he belonged to the underworld. Al- 
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most every thief is handicapped in his 
work by either some subtle or very 
apparent indication of his character that 
cannot escape the eye trained in the 
study of criminal psychology. But there 
was no such handicap in Gower’s case. 
He could look a man in the eye with 
a clear, steady gaze which was entirely 
without that evidently forced, stony 
steadiness that is as much of a key to 
the experienced detective as are the 
proverbial eyes of the criminal. Gower 
looked like a clever, successful young 
business man. He was rather hand- 
some, with regular features and a good 
figure. His clothes were in good taste, 
and there was nothing cheap or flashy 
about them. He avoided loud colors 
and anything verging on the conspicu- 
ous. Though he was a connoisseur in 
jewels, he never wore them. There 
were no rings on his fingers, and the 
pin in his tie was a scarab, worth a few 
dollars at most. He had a sharp eye 
for detail. He realized that any little 
seemingly insignficant mistake even in 
the way he attired himself, might prove 
to be his undoing. Experience told him 
that some trifling circumstance, some 
neglected detail even in such a small 
matter as the color of a necktie, often 
starts suspicion or supplies the missing 
link in the chain of evidence that sends 
a man to prison. 

Most of the wolves that preyed on 
the jewel business had no such eye for 
minute detail, no such fine sense for 
the fitness of things. They were made 
of coarser stuff, and the cleverest of 
them were ready to concede that they 
were far from being in Sam Gower’s 
class. They looked upon him as a won- 
der, as the ablest crook in the business. 
That very morning, on which he was 
to set out on Shaddock’s trail for a sec- 
ond swing around the circle with him, 
a good idea of the way the underworld 
regarded this dangerous young man’s 
abilities had been given by his friend, 
“Bull” Brandt. Quite by chance Brandt 
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had come into the restaurant where 
Gower was having breakfast. 

“Just take a slant at this, Sam,” said 
Brandt, producing a newspaper clipping. 

The clipping contained an account of 
how a man and a woman had worked 
the chewing-gum game in a Chicago 
jewelry store. The man had been pric- 
ing rings. When he went out one of 
the rings was missing. The clerk called 
* him back, then called a policeman. Pro- 
testing his innocence the man was taken 
to the station house and searched. As 
the ring was not found on him he was 
released. An hour later a woman came 
into the store. A clerk noticed that she 
was running her fingers along under 
the edge of the counter. Before long 
the fingers came into contact with the 
missing ring imbedded in chewing gum. 

“Our old trick, Sam,’ declared 
Brandt, “the trick you invented, and that 
I worked with you. But gee! I'd 
never dare to pull such old stuff now. 
Most of these poor boobs are using the 
schemes you thought out years ago. If 
they only had your brains, Sam, they’d 
hit on something new; but they think 
that because Sam Gower worked a trick 
once it must be a sure winner. They’re 
all looking for the Gower stunts.” 

Gower had been after bigger game 
since those days when, with Brandt as 
his side partner, he had fleeced the re- 
tailers. He was no longer inventing 
tricks that would bring only a single 
ring as his reward. He had risen far 
above that class of pikers, and now he 
was on the biggest, hardest job of his 
life. He would be able to leave the 
dangerous ways of crime forever and 
live on Easy Street if he should succeed 
in getting Shaddock. 

Half an hour after his breakfast 
Gower walked into Grand Central Sta- 
tion. By the clock over the information 
stand it was ten to the dot. He had 
just ten minutes to get his train. As 
he stood at the ticket window he sud- 
denly caught sight of Shaddock close 


behind him. Shaddock had come early 
to make sure of a parlor car seat for 
the twelve-twenty-five. So, with the 
salesman standing at his back listening, 
Gower bought a seat for Shaddock’s 
train. Three minutes later, Shaddock 
having left the station, Gower returned 
to the window and exchanged his seat 
on the twelve-twenty-five for one on 
the ten-ten. 

Gower’s lips twitched with just the 
shadow of a smile, as, followed by a 
porter with his suit case, he made his 
way to the ten-ten train. In fact he 
had smiled a good many times about 
Shaddock ever since he had followed 
him from city to city, on the trip of 
the month before. Shaddock’s increas- 
ing cautiousness and ever-growing nerv- 
ousness, since the day on which he dis- 
covered that he was being trailed, 
amused him particularly. The salesman 
had formed a habit of clinging to the 
lapel of his coat with the thumb and 
forefinger of his-right hand, so that 
his forearm lay over the pocket con- 
taining the wallet; only some superman 
in crime could have picked that pocket. 
And Gower had learned a good deal 
more than this about the salesman’s 
habits and ways. He knew what hotel 
Shaddock selected at every stop-over. 
He knew, too, that at each hotel Shad- 
dock had a favorite room. Sometimes 
the salesman could get the room he 
asked for, and sometimes he couldn't. 
Gower had the number of Shaddock’s 
favorite room in every hotel which he 
visited on the route. He was also fully 
aware of the fact that Shaddock every 
evening deposited his wallet in the hotel 
safe, as all reliable jewel salesmen do. 

Gower was a liberal spender and 4 
liberal tipper. He found that it paid 
to have friends among railroad porters, 
taxicab drivers, and hotel employees. 
As he came to his chair in the train he 
gave a dollar to the porter who had 
carried his suit case. 

“Thank you, suh?” exclaimed the 
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man, tipping his hat and bowing, while 
a broad grin spread over his black face. 
“I suah do appreciate it, suh.” 

Gower spread out a newspaper and, 
for the first hour of the trip, pored 
over its contents. Then he took a nap; 
he didn’t particularly care for the scen- 
ery of the Hudson. 

At Albany he left the train and went 
immediately to the hotel where Shad- 
dock always registered for his stop- 
over in that city. In this hotel Shad- 
dock’s favorite room was No. 501, on 
the fifth floor. 

“Let’s see,” mused Gower, as he stood 
confronting the clerk at the desk. “Five 
hundred and one is a corner room at 
the end of the hall, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” Smoothing out a page of 
the register the clerk handed him a pen. 

“Sure nobody’s in 501? Can I have 
it?” 

The clerk looked at his book. “I’m 
right,” he returned. “Nobody there.” 

Gower hesitated. “Well, I don’t 
know that I want a corner room after 
all. What kind of a room is the one 
next to it?” 

“That’s taken.” 

“All right, give me some other good 
room with bath on the fifth, on the same 
side of the house.” 

“You can have No. 506. That’s in 
the same row, five doors from the one 
you asked about first. Fine room.” 

“All right.” Gower registered, but 
the name which he wrote in the book 
was “S, E. Brown.” 

He followed a-bell boy up to No. 
506. There he washed, changed his 
collar, and a few minutes later reported 
for lunch in the restaurant on the 
ground floor. Half an hour later he 
returned to his room and called for the 
chambermaid. When she appeared at 
his door he glanced at her sharply and 
asked for another towel. 

“Yes, sir.’ The woman turned away. 

“Hold on,” said Gower, “you’re not 


the same woman who was here on my 
last visit.” 

“No, sir. She’s gone. I’ve been here 
only three days.” 

“Oh! So that’s it.” He stood look- 
ing at her so curiously that her sullen 
eyes began to show resentment. She 
was a stolid, stupid-looking woman, and 
suddenly Gower seemed to lose inter- 
est in her. Clever women he sometimes 
found very useful to him in his line of 
work; stupid ones he avoided. “Well, 
go and get the towel,” he concluded. 

Without waiting for her to return he 
went out to the elevator. Arriving in 
the lobby he strolled to and fro for a 
few moments, then walked down the 
street to a movie theater. The twelve- 
twenty-five from New York was not 
due to arrive in Albany until three- 
forty, and he had nothing to do but 
to kill time for almost an hour. 

It was just half past three when he 
returned to the hotel. At once he 
looked at the register to see whether 
anybody had taken No. 501. Accord- 
ing to the evidence offered by the book 
the room was still vacant, 


CHAPTER III. 
“a THING THAT. COULDN’T HAPPEN. 


+”? 


F Gower had been on the twelve- 
twenty-five he would have been 
highly gratified upon observing that Mat 
Shaddock was showing unusual signs 
of worry and nervousness, The sales- 
man couldn’t worry too much to please 
the persistent young man who had se- 
lected him as his victim. 

When a man worries, Gower rea- 
soned, the more nerve racked and ex- 
citable he becomes. Shaddock, cool, 
calm, and self-possessed, the Shaddock 
whom Maiden Lane knew as so capable 
and thoroughly reliable, was a much 
more difficult person to prey upon than 
a Shaddock on the verge of nervous 
prostration would be. To be sure he 
was not on that dangerous verge now, 
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yet he was not quite the same man who 
had set out so cheerfully, so confidently, 
so buoyantly on the trip of the month 
before. He was beginning to look a 
little worn. The expression of his face 
was a little more tense and strained. 
There was an unusual heaviness about 
the eyes. 

His actions, even more than his ap- 
pearance, showed that he was not quite 
the same Shaddock. He was notably 
restless. It seemed difficult for him to 
remain in his seat for more than a few 
minutes at a time. Time after time he 
got up and went into the smoking com- 
partment, or walked aimlessly up and 
down the car. He tried to read a 
newspaper, only to abandon the attempt 
after a moment. Then he began to 
wonder where Gower could be. He got 
up and walked as far ahead as the bag- 
gage car, then returned and kept on 
going until he came to the end of the 
train. He had looked closely at every 
male passenger; certainly Gower was 
not on board. That fact puzzled Shad- 
dock; he couldn’t understand it. 
Gower was not the kind of a man who 
would miss a train through carelessness, 
when out after prey. Puzzling over 
the problem did not soothe the sales- 
man’s nerves a bit. 

A man could endure the dripping of 
water on his head for a few minutes 
and, perhaps, even enjoy it; but, if the 
water continued to drip on him, hour 
after hour, and he couldn’t get away 
from it and didn’t know when it was 
going to stop, he would be driven to 
insanity. When a man, with many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of jewels 
in his pocket, finds himself followed by 
a thief who continues on his trail day 
after day, week after week, and who 
takes pains to let the traveler know that 
he is being shadowed, the victim’s 
nerves are sure to suffer under the 
strain, no matter how steady they may 
have been at the beginning. The thief 
who trails a jewel salesman understands 
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this psychological phase of the affair — 
and often turns it to his advantage. A 
man in.a panicky condition of mind is 
apt to make blunders, and he is not 
likely to have his wits about him ina 
crisis. 

Toward the end of the trip of the 
month before Gower had noticed the 
growing change in Shaddock and had 
gloated over it. He was wearing Shad- 
dock out, and he believed it hardly likely 
that the salesman would be able to stand 
the strain indefinitely. When Gower 
caught sight of Shaddock in the lobby 
of the hotel in Albany and noticed that 
he was looking more nerve racked 
than ever, that scarcely perceptible lit- 
tle shadow of a smile, which was pe- 
culiar to him, again twitched the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“You're in luck to-day, Mr. Shad- 
dock,” was the clerk’s cheerful greeting, 
as the salesman appeared in front of 
the desk and proceeded to register. 
“Nobody in No. 501.” 

Shaddock glanced over the page of 
the register for a moment before reply- 
ing. “That’s good,” he answered after 
running a finger down the column of 
names. “I don’t suppose it makes much 
difference, but I’m used to that room. 
I always like to be in a corner, with 
windows on two sides, because I’m 
pretty sure of getting plenty of air. 
Trip up the river was kind of hot and 
dirty to-day, and I think I’ll go up and 
take a bath. After that I’ll just about 
have enough time to go out and talk 
business with a jeweler.” 

He turned away to follow the waiting 
bell boy, then changed his mind and be- 
gan again to look over the register. 
Picking out the names of men who were 
unaccompanied by their wives or fam- 
ilies, he found that there were only five 
of them among the day’s arrivals. One 
of these he knew slightly, and two oth- 
ers he had heard about. He pointed 
out the two remaining names to the 
clerk. 
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“Know either of these men?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t know anything about either of 
‘em, Mr. Shaddock, but I’ve seen one 
of ’em here before, S. E. Brown.” 

“What does he look like?” 

The clerk paused to consider. “Well,” 
he replied, “he’s a good-looking young 
man, dark haired, well set up.” 

“Dark-gray suit? Gray tie?” 

“T think so.” 

Shaddock Scowled and turned a slow, 
sweeping gaze around the lobby. The 
man he was looking for was not in 
sight. “Well, I’ll go to my room,” he 
said wearily, and walked away at the 
heels of the bell boy toward the ele- 
vator. 

Business in the hotel was rather 
quiet, and the clerk began to while away 
time by reading a newspaper. The 
latest scandal in Albany society inter- 
ested him deeply. It was fortunate for 
his peace of mind that he did not know 
that a far more sensational piece of 
news was going to break loose within 


the next half hour, under the very roof 
that now sheltered him. 
A thunderstorm was coming out of 


the west. Shaddock, alone in his room, 
looked out and saw the black banks of 
clouds creeping up, closer and closer. 
A long streak of distant lightning tore 
through them, giving for a bare instant 
a glimpse of the wooded hills beyond 
the Hudson, 

But the approaching storm had no 
interest for him. For the moment his 
thoughts were intent on Gower. Shad- 
dock had queer intuitions sometimes; 
intuitions which more .than once had 
forewarned him of impending danger 
and had saved him. The condition of 
his nerves had made him more intuitive 
than usual. Worry and strain seemed 
to have aroused his mysterious sixth 
sense. He would have found it impos- 
sible to explain the feeling that was now 
creeping over him. It was uncanny. 
Danger was lurking around him, and 


he was about to face a crisis. He was 
sure of it. 

He went to the door and turned the 
key. To make doubly sure he turned 
the knob and pulled at it. There was 
no doubt that the door was securely 
fastened. He left the key in the lock. 
There were two more doors in the room, 
one opening out of the clothes closet, 
the other out of the bathroom. In an 
excess of precaution he looked carefully 
into the clothes closet, into the bathroom 
and even under the bed. In the clothes 
closet there was nothing but a paper 
laundry bag, such as is supplied by some 
hotels. His investigation of the bath- 
room and under the bed disclosed noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. He put his 
head out of each of the two windows 
and surveyed the bare, outer walls of 
the building. There were no fire es- 
capes, no ledges, no foothold anywhere. 
The windows did not slide smoothly 
and creaked loudly while being raised 
or lowered. Even if there had been a 
fire escape within reach, on which a 
thief might climb, he could not have 
raised either window, not even an inch, 
without making a great deal of noise. 

Shaddock left each window open 
about six inches; then he swept his 
gaze around the room. He realized that 
his investigations were reaching the 
point of absurdity, but imagination was 
stirring his fears, and there had been 
that strange premonition of danger. He 
noticed that three small pictures hung 
on the walls and that the furniture, be- 
sides the bed, consisted of a bureau, 
two chairs, and a small writing table. 
He could see no way in which a thief 
could possibly conceal himself in that 
room or enter it, and he was satisfied 
for the moment. 

Taking off his coat, heavy with the 
weight of the jewel wallet, he hung it 
in the closet. Then he closed the closet 
door, springing the latch. The rest of 
his clothes, as he undressed for the 
bath, he laid on the bed. From his 
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suit case, which lay on one of the chairs, 
he took a change of underclothes, a 
shirt, and a. collar. His thoughts were 
not fastened very closely upon what he 
was doing. He was still thinking about 
Gower. The fresh linen he took with 
him into the bathroom. 

His bath did not have the refreshing 
effect he had hoped for. He came out 
of it still nervous, worried, restless, un- 
able to shake off the fear that had taken 
possession of him. The bathroom door 
stood wide open, and, as he stood be- 
side the tub, getting into his clothing, 
he heard the splash of a few heavy 
drops of rain against the windows and 
the roll of thunder. The rain stopped, 
and there came a heavy silence, full of 
the creeping dread that it can sometimes 
bring to one whose nerves are unstrung 
and who is absolutely alone. 

Suddenly out of this silence came a 
sound that startled and bewildered 
Shaddock. It was the sound of the 
shutting of his door. Instantly he 
sprang into the bedroom. The key was 
still in the lock. He ran to turn the 
knob and found the door securely fast- 
ened, as it had been: 

The salesman found himself doubting 
his senses. The sound of the closing 
of the door had been unmistakable. He 
had heard the slipping of the latch. 
That it could have been the door of 
some other room was impossible. If 
there had been an open transom over 
the door he might reluctantly have ac- 
cepted such an explanation, but there 
was not a transom in the room. The 
walls were thick, the door fitted tightly 
into its frame, and inside the room, 
especially in the bathroom, no human 
ear could have detected such a sound 
from the hall as the movement of a 
door latch. He unlocked the door, 
threw it open, and stepped outside. He 
saw nobody, only a long, desolate hall- 
way with rows of closed doors. 

His bewilderment grew. Finally, 
with a little start of alarm, he turned to 


the closed door of the closet. Pulling ” 
it open he reached for his coat. 
weight of it brought a sigh of relief, 
but, in his nervous tensity, to assure 
himself beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
he took out the wallet and opened it. A 
cry broke from him. Instead of the 
little white parcels of diamonds he 
found that the folded strips of linen 
paper contained merely pebbles. The 
paper was the same in quality and ap- 
pearance as the strips in his own wallet, 
and the tiny pebbles had given it the 
same weight. Like his own wallet this 
one was new, but certain imperfections 
in the leather lining of his first one did 
not appear in the substituted one. 

Hurriedly pulling on his trousers 
Shaddock started for the office. But 
he was no more than out of his room 
when he caught sight of a man, a few 
yards away down the hall, walking 
quickly toward the elevator. Though 
the man’s back was toward him, Shad- 
dock recognized him at once. It was 
Gower. 

The salesman was half crazy by this 
times ; his nerves were all torn to pieces, 
and it was impossible for him to think 
clearly. He was acting entirely on im- 
pulse. With a wild shout he reached 
for the automatic pistol which he al- 
ways carried in his hip pocket, and, as 
he pulled it out, Gower turned, saw 
him and began to run. 

Two shots in quick succession rang 
out. But Shaddock’s aim was wild. 
One of his bullets shattered a light globe 
on the ceiling, the other crashed through 
the window at the end of the hall. An 
instant later Gower disappeared down 
the stairs. 

Apparently the shots had not been 
heard in the lobby, for Gower, as he 
darted out from the foot of the stair- 
case, attracted scant attention. Outside 
the main entrance of the hotel a taxi- 
cab was waiting. 

Two minutes after the cab, with 
Gower inside, had disappeared, the ho- 
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tel manager found’ Shaddock, coatless, 
collarless, shoeless, leaning against the 
desk and crying out to the clerk, with 
a voice shrill and tremulous with ex- 
citement: “The room was locked, I tell 
you! He robbed me in a locked room, 
and I never saw him! It’s a thing that 
couldn’t happen. But it did—it did 
happen !”” 
CHAPTER IV, 
MISS WARE REFUSES TO SAY. 


WHEN Hesterberg, from the detec- 

tive agency employed by the Jew- 
elers’ Protective Union, appeared in 
Jantzen’s private office he was a little 
shocked by the change that only one 
night had made in the diamond impor- 
ter’s appearance. Jantzen looked ten 


years older than on the day before. His 
face had lost its usual healthy color and 
was haggard and wrinkled. Dark cir- 
cles showed under his heavy eyes. Ap- 
parently the news of the robbery had 
been a staggering blow to him, and 
Hesterberg, who knew that it would be 


hard to find a jewel importer who was 
not in debt to the banks for two thirds 
of his working capital, began to won- 
der how close the unfortunate man 
’ might be to bankruptcy after the loss 
of jewels which he had expected to sell 
for about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Mat came to our office after he blew 
in from Albany,” MHesterberg an- 
nounced, “and we went over the case to- 
gether. He’s taking it hard, looks like 
aman trying to get over a wood-alcohol 
jag, after drowning some secret sorrow. 
But I don’t know that he looks much 
worse than you do, at that.” 

“I haven’t slept,” Jantzen admitted. 

“That’s what I thought.” Hester- 
berg drew a chair to the importer’s desk 
and seated himself. He was a stout, 
square-shouldered man who looked as 
if he had never had any experience 
himself with insomnia. “And I guess 
you’ve got good reason to do some wor- 


rying. Once those parcels are broken 
up and the stones sold to the fences, 
we'll have about one chance in a mil- 
lion of getting ’em back.” 

Jantzen nodded listlessly, “Yes, it 
would be impossible to identify them.” 

“You're right it would. Even the 
biggest stones of that lot could never 
be identified. You know, as well as I 
do, that this talk about recutting stones 
to disguise ’em is all bunk. Of course 
with some great big jewel like the Pitt 
or the Hope it would be different, but 
with ordinary stones, even pretty big 
ones, they don’t have to be cut up after 
they’re stolen. A man might say he 
could identify a diamond, but, if he 
went on the stand and tried to do it, a 
lawyer would make a fool of him.” . 

Fumbling his watch chain with a 
shaking hand, Jantzen stared at the de- 
tective hopelessly. “Got any clew to 
Gower?” he asked. 

“No, not yet, but we ought to have 
got him last night. Our one chance of 
getting the stones back is to nab him 
quick. It may take him some time to 
dispose of ’em.” 

Hesterberg turned his gaze to Alma 
Ware’s back, as she sat idly at her type- 
writer. “It’s one queer case all right,” 
he remarked. “I'll admit that how 
Gower ever got into that room is be- 
yond me, or how he got out, leaving 
the door locked and the key on the in- 
side of it. And he had time to substi- 
tute a fake wallet, too. That was a 
good idea. He figured it might keep 
Mat from discovering that hé’d been 
robbed till he got to his first customer.” 
But how the devil did he do it? It’s 
got me right up in the air.” 

With a start Jantzen glanced up, as 
he heard the door oper. Pale, hollow- 
cheeked, no more than a ghost of the 
man he had been, Shaddock presented 
himself. “Well, chief, you know the 
worst,” he said listlessly to Jantzen. 
“All I’ve got to say is that I did all 
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that any man possibly could do to pro- 
tect the stones.” 

“Now, Mat,” Hesterberg began, “let’s 
go all over this thing again. It’s enough 
to give a man the willies, and I want 
to see if I can’t get from your story 
some hint as to what the dickens hap- 
pened in that room. And, by the way, 
Miss Ware, suppose you listen in on 
this. You know I’ve always said you’d 
be a winner as a detective. Perhaps 
you'll be able to help me to see a little 
light. There isn’t a gleam so far, not 
a gleam.” 

Miss Ware smiled. Hesterberg liked 
her smile because it disclosed such a 
fine, even row of white teeth. “I’m 
listening,” she said. 

Slowly, carefully, going into every 
minute detail, Shaddock repeated his ac- 
count of what had happened, so far 
as he knew, from hfs arrival at the ho- 
tel until the flight of Gower. He gave 
a painstaking description of the room, 
of the furniture, of the hall, of what 
he had seen of the outer walls of the 
building. 

“Mat, are you absolutely sure,” Hes- 
terberg demanded, “that Gower couldn’t 
have got at those stones before you got 
to the hotel ?” 

“Absolutely. How could he?” 

“You didn’t take a nap on the train?” 

Shaddock flushed. “I did not,” he 
answered angrily. “I never do. Fvery- 
body around here knows that much 
about me, and so do you. As a matter 
of fact I couldn’t have slept if I had 
wanted to. I was too nervous, too rest- 
less. I couldn't sit still three minutes 
at a time.” 

“You didn’t open the buttoned flap 
of the pocket from the time you left 
here until after you came out of the 
bathroom in the hotel?” 

“T did not. A diamond man would 
be a fool to pull out his wallet while 
traveling.” 

“Didn’t feel anything unusual on the 
trip, such as a pull at your coat?” 
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“Not a thing. Let me tell you this, 
Hesterberg: a man who has traveled — 
with. a diamond wallet for years and 
years gets to know the feel of that wal- 
Jet. He knows instinctively that it’s in 
his pocket ; and, if it wasn’t there, he'd 
know it instantly. He’d miss the feel 
of it.” 

A baffled expression came into Hes- 
terberg’s round, florid face. “I guess 
I'll get a ouija board,” he said. “This 
puzzle’s too much for me. I'll bet my 
house and lot that the commissioner 
himself couldn’t tell how Gower worked 
the trick. Our man at Albany says it’s 
absolutely impossible, Mat, that nobody 
could have been hidden in that room, or 
could have got into it except through 
the door. And he says he’s gone over 
the room so closely that he knows every 
flyspeck in it.” 

Miss Ware turned her chair around 
and bestowed another of her attractive 
smiles upon the detective. ‘Who is the 
man at Albany?” she asked. 

“Mullane,” Hesterberg answered. 

“Oh!” Miss Ware puckered up her 
forehead in a little frown. “Seems te 
me I’ve heard you say that Mullane 
isn’t a very good detective, that he over- 
looks things.” 

Hesterberg nodded. ‘“That’s right,” 
he admitted, “but any chump could in- 
vestigate a bedroom in a hotel and find 
out what was there.” 

Miss Ware turned around to her type- 
writer. “Well, perhaps,” she remarked 
sweetly. 

“See here, Alma,” put in Shaddock, 
“you’ve got something on your mind. 
What is it? What’s occurred to you 
about that room?” 

With her back to the three men the 
girl began to tap at the keys of the 
machine. “There is something on my 
mind, Mr. Shaddock,” she returned, 
“but it’s going to stay there for a lit- 
tle while. I want to think.” 

Jantzen glared at the girl savagely. 

“Oh, come now, Alma,” Shaddock 
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suspense is to the chief and me. If 
some inspiration has come to you, for 
Heaven’s sake, give it to us. We're all 
in the dark.” 

Miss Ware shook her head. 
now, Mr. Shaddock.” 

Hesterberg looked bewildered. “I 
wonder what the girl’s thinking about,” 
he said. “If it was anybody else I 
wouldn’t pay any attention, but she’s 
shown herself clever at puzzles like this, 
darned clever.” 

Shaddock shook his head helplessly. 
“There’s no use pleading or arguing 
with her,” he said. “I know Alma.” 


“Not 


CHAPTER V. 
WITH THE MOLOKOFF. 


ANTZEN’S heavy loss caused a sen- 

sation in the jewel district of 
Maiden Lane. He was a big dealer, 
one of the biggest, with a wide reputa- 
tion. He had been in the street for 


many years, and his salesman, Shad- 


dock, was almost as widely known as 
he himself. That Mat Shaddock could 
be robbed seemed incredible—Shaddock 
the cautious, the absolutely reliable, the 
man who never took chances. At the 
same time Sam Gower’s reputation as 
a thief rose considerably, and Maiden 
Lane had always had a high opinion of 
that enterprising young man’s ability in 
the dark and devious ways of crime. 
The officers of the Jewelers’ Protective 
Union made up their minds that all the 
far-reaching power of their organiza- 
tion must be brought to bear in the ef- 
fort to find Gower and bring him to 
justice. With such a criminal genius 
at large no man in the trade could be 
safe, 

It was just after an influential repre- 
sentative of this union had called upon 
Jantzen, several hours after Shaddock 
and Hesterberg had left the room, that 
Miss Ware found that she was pre- 
pared to disclose what she had been 


thinking about. She stepped softly over 
to her employer’s desk. “Mr. Jantzen,” 
she began. 

The harassed diamond dealer looked 
up with a start. Slowly he turned his 
eyes upon the girl and studied her. It 
was such a hard, penetrating gaze that 
it would have disconcerted almost any 
girl but Alma Ware. She was not 
afraid of Jantzen. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
roughly at last. 

The girl hesitated. “I want to speak 
to you about the stolen diamonds,” she 
said after a moment. 

Jantzen sat silent, staring at her. 

“T think I may be able to help you,” 
she continued. 

“You have discovered something?” he 
asked sharply. 

“Yes, I know where the diamonds 
are.” 

Jantzen gave a gasp, started up in his 
chair, then sank back into it, his hands 
clutching the edge of his desk, “Well, 
where are they?” 

“TI don’t think I care to tell just yet, 
Mr. Jantzen, but I have solved this puz- 
zle that Mr. Hesterberg has found so 
difficult.” 

Again Jantzen fastened his eyes upon 
her in a prolonged stare. “Are you 
telling the truth, or are you lying?” he 
demanded brutally. 

The girl flushed, but she did not lose 
her cool self-control. “I happen to be 
telling the truth, Mr. Jantzen, but, of 
course, if you doubt me I’ll not say any 
more.” 

Suddenly his manner towafd her 
changed. His thin lips curled in a 
feeble smile. “‘No, go on, Miss Ware,” 
he said in a much softer tone. “I want 
to hear just what you know, or what 
you think you know.” ~ 

“T can bring the diamonds to wu, 
Mr. Jantzen, but the man who has them 
will have to be paid.” 

“Paid!” Jantzen’s drawn face flushed 
angrily. “Do you think I’m going to 
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pay a thief for my own property? If 
you know where this man is what do 
you mean by coming to me with such 
a proposition. It’s your duty to tell me 
everything so that I can have him ar- 
rested.” 

The girl stood studying her employer 
through-half-closed eyes. “I’ve told you 
the only way you can get your jewels 
back, Mr. Jantzen. I’m not going to 
tell all I know—just yet.” 

“Has it occurred to you, Miss Ware, 
that, if you don’t tell what you know, 
I can have you arrested for being in 
collusion with a thief?” 

She smiled. Apparently the threat 
failed to disconcert her in the least. 
“What evidence would you have? Oh, 
no, I’m sure you’re not going to have 
me arrested. You wouldn’t want to risk 
the chance of getting your jewels back.” 

Jantzen paused to consider the mat- 
ter. “How much would I have to pay?” 
he asked after a moment. 

“One hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Impossible! I could never raise 
such a sum.” 

“You could raise it on the jewels.” 

“But not before they were returned. 
And, even then, to pay such a sum would 
bring me close to ruin. My business 
affairs have been in a pretty bad way 
lately. I’ve been fighting for some time 
with my back to the wall. My creditors 
have been hounding me to the verge of 
distraction. If the diamonds are not 
recovered I shall be ruined absolutely, 
hopelessly. If I should have to pay 
one hundred thousand dollars to get 
them back I should also be ruined in 
all probability.” 

Miss Ware was far from being im- 
pressed by his plea. “I know a good 
deal about your business,” she returned, 
“and I know you’ve been hard up for 
working capital recently. But there is 
one asset you have overlooked, the Mol- 
okoff diamond.” 

To Jantzen the suggestion came like 
a stinging blow; it dazed him for the 
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moment. The Molokoff, his pet, his - 
darling, the marvelous stone which he 
so proudly exhibited to his friends, that 
he toyed with in his idle hours, that 
he almost worshiped! He could not 
bear the thought of parting with it. 

“Never!” he cried. ‘Whatever hap- 
pens I won’t sell the Molokoff.” 

“You had an offer of one hundred 
thousand dollars for it a month ago,” 
Miss Ware persisted, “and I happen to 
know that the offer still holds good. I 
think you will sell the Molokoff, if the 
Molokoff is all that stands between you 
and ruin. You wouldn’t be able to keep 
it very long if you went into bank- 
ruptcy.” 

An agonized look came into Jantzen’s 
tired eyes, and, as he sat staring at the 
girl, a curious change swept over him. 
It seemed as if in a single moment his 
troubles had overwhelmed him, leaving 
him broken, hopeless, utterly wretched. 
Suddenly the realization had seized him 
that the girl was speaking the truth, 
that the beloved Molokoff was slipping 
out of his possession. Surely he would 
lose it if the stolen jewels were not re- 
covered, and now he must lose it even 
if they were. 

“T’ll pay the money,” he assented at 
last in a voice that had sunk to a whis- 
per. Then he covered his face with his 
hands. 

After a long silence he turned his eyes 
again upon the girl. “Tell me,” he 
asked hoarsely, “how do you come to 
be acting for Gower?” 

“He is my husband, Mr. Jantzen,” 
Miss Ware answered softly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“JUST FOOL LUCK!” 
ON West Twenty-Third Street the 
long rows of old white marble 
front houses speak sadly of the long- 
dead days, before wealth and fashion 
deserted them and moved uptown. They 
are boarding houses and rooming houses 
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now. In one of them was a new 
roomer who had taken the best suite 
which the place afforded. Evidently he 
was in more prosperous circumstances 
than the large number of his fellow 
lodgers. He had paid in advance from 
a huge roll of money, From the roll he 
had pulled a one-hundred dollar bill 
which had presented a good deal of diffi- 
culty in the matter of change. His 
clothes looked expensive. The cigars 
that he smoked smelled much better 
than the ones whose fumes often drifted 
out into the halls to offend the nostrils 
of the landlady. 

Detectives from police headquarters 
and from the detective agency of the 
Jewelers’ Protective Union would have 
been glad to get a glimpse of the new 
roomer. That is why he was not liv- 
ing in his favorite hotel in the theatrical 
district. Detectives have a way of 
hanging around the lobbies of big ho- 
tels, and the theatrical district is a 
hunting ground, where they consider the 
chances are best for bagging the sort 
of game they are after. 

The new -roomer was smoking in a 
big, cushioned easy-chair, with one of 
his well-shaped legs hanging over an 
arm of it, when a pretty, well-dressed 
young woman appeared at his open door. 
“Hello, Alma,” the roomer greeted her. 
“Sit down and spill the news. Is every- 
thing settled?” He got up, pulled a 
chair out for her and closed the door. 

“It’s all right, Sam,” said the girl. 
“Jantzen will come across.” 

“For how much?” 

“A hundred thousand.” 

Sam Gower pulled the cigar from 
between his lips and grinned at her. 
“Alma,” he exclaimed, “you’re a won- 
der! I always thought I was pretty 
smooth, but I’m not in your class. I 
s’pose he squealed like a stuck pig.” 

The girl chuckled, showing her pretty 
teeth. “Well,” she returned, “I put the 
harpoon into him and turned it around. 
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He wasn’t just what might be called 
happy about it, and Shaddock isn’t any 
more cheerful than the boss, after 
what’s happened. He can’t stop talking 
about that locked room. The puzzle of 
it has got him pretty near crazy.” 

“When does Jantzen come across?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“In cash, Alma, remember that! A 
check don’t go.” 

“You're not talking to a fool, Sam.” 

“That’s right! I guess you don’t 
need any advice from me; you’ve got 
a better head than mine. The cleverest 
thing I ever did was to plant you in 
Jantzen’s office, after we got married. 
I’d never have been able to pull this 
thing off so smoothly without you, not 
in a million years.” 

Mrs. Gower leaned forward, her el- 
bows on her knees, her chin in her 
hands, and regarded her husband ad- 
miringly. “You must have had a lively . 
time in Albany, Sam,” she remarked 
casually. 

Gower grinned again. “You can bet 
I did. My suit case and a few clothes 
are up in that hotel now, unless the 
police have got ’em. But I’m not wor- 
rying about that. You know I never 
carry anything in my case that I can’t 
replace easy, because I never know when 
I'll have to make a quick get-away and 
leave it behind. When Shaddock came 
out of his room, without a coat or a 
collar or shoes, and pulled his gun, it 
took me by surprise. Even though I 
didn’t have the goods on me then, I 
didn’t want the bulls to get me, and I 
decided it was time to pull out. Sol 
made a break for the stairs, and then 
he began to shoot.” 

The girl gave a little shudder. “You 
might have been killed!” she exclaimed. 
“It’s not the first time you’ve had a 
close call like that. Sometimes I can’t 
sleep nights, with all the worrying over 
what may happen to you. Sam, we’ve 
had enough of this crooked life. You’re 
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going to live straight after we close 
this deal.” 

Gower’s eyes met hers in a long, steady 
gaze, and after a moment of silence, 
he nodded assent. “Yes, Alma, I think 
I can live straight after this,” he said 
solemnly. “I’ve been pretty lucky to 
have kept out of the hands of the bulls 
the last few years, but sooner or later 
they’d get me. To tell the truth, Alma, 
I came near pulling off some awfully 
rough stuff at Albany, some awfully 
dangerous stuff.” 

“You don’t mean 

“Oh, I wasn’t going to kill anybody. 
I'll tell you how it was. I'd found 
Shaddock the hardest proposition I'd 
ever gone up against. He played safe 
always, the most timid, cautious, watch- 
ful bird I ever saw. I couldn’t see an 
opening anywhere. And then, when I 
was getting pretty desperate, I thought 
of getting into Shaddock’s room before 
he got to it. I’m a good deal stronger 
and quicker than he is, and I could 
have choked off his wind before he 
could yell. Then I could have tied him 
up, gagged him and left him there. Not 
a very clever idea, but it was all I 
could think of. On the first trip I’d 
made friends with the chambermaids, 
all along the line, and I stood in strong 
with the one on the fifth floor at the 
hotel in Albany. I’d given her about 
five dollars in tips, and she thought I 
was some wild spendthrift on a tare, 
blowing the money his father had left 
him. I was going to tip her ten dollars 
and tell her I had a friend in No. Sor 
that I wanted to play a joke on by get- 
ting into his room, before he got to 
it, and surprising him. She could have 
let me in with her pass-key.” 

“And then something went wrong 

Gower laughed. “No, then something 
went right, and it saved me from trying 
to put that scheme across. Just fool 
luck! The chambermaid had quit the 
job, and the woman who had taken her 
place was such a darned fool that I 
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didn’t dare take any chances with her. 
I decided I’d hold the idea for some 
other place, where I’d find some woman 
with brains.” 
“And then——” began Mrs. Gower. 
“And then,” her husband interrupted, 
“came the mystery of the locked roem.” 
Mrs. Gower gave a knowing smile. 
Her curiosity was satisfied. She under- 
stood thoroughly the mystery of the 
locked room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PAID BACK. 


ANTZEN came earlier than usual to 
his office the following morning. He 
looked ghastly. His face was marked 
with lines of suffering and agonizing 
suspense; his eyes were heavy and red 
from loss of sleep. His assistants 
watched him anxiously, as he passed 
through the main office into his private 
room. It was plain to them that their 
employer was close to physical and, per- 
haps, mental collapse. 

For a long time the diamond dealer 
sat in his closed room, staring vacantly 
at the wall. He was too nervous, too 
much wracked by anxiety to pay the 
slightest attention to business. Now 
and then he glanced at his watch. An 
hour passed. It was long after the 
usual time for his stenographer to ar- 
rive. He got up and paced restlessly 
to and fro, wondering over the girl’s 
absence. He was beginning to think she 
was not coming at all, that she must 
have decided to sell the jewels, instead 
of running the risk of trying to bar- 
gain with him. Or, perhaps, she had 
only been guessing and did not really 
know where the stolen stones were. She 
might, he reasoned, have formed some 
theory and convinced herself that it 
must be so without waiting to prove it. 
Perhaps all the flattery she had heard 
about her ability to solve such puzzles 
had gone to her head. But, suddenly 
he recalled the surprising fact now, she 
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had said that Gower was her husband. 
However it would be just like a woman 
0 

The door was thrown open, and she 
walked briskly in, fresh as the morning, 
her eyes dancing, her lips curled in a 
smile that might have brought cheer 
to even such a gloomy person as her 
employer. Her appearance failed, how- 
ever, to have any such heartening effect 
upon Jantzen who stood viewing her 
morosely, his eyes full of doubt and 
suspicion. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jantzen,” she 
said affably, not in the least discon- 
certed by his severe scrutiny. She 
walked over to her typewriter, turned 
her chair around, and sat down facing 
her employer’s desk. 

Jantzen closed the door and locked 
it. “Well,” he began sharply, sitting 
down heavily in his swivel chair, “have 
you brought the stones?” 

The stenographer placed a little shop- 
ping bag on her typewriter table. “Yes, 
I have them,” she answered. “Have 
you brought the money °” 

Jantzen nodded, as he studied her 
face. 

“It’s in cash, Mr. Jantzen, not a 
check ?” 

Opening a drawer of his desk he took 
out a huge roll of bills. The girl 
stepped toward him. Flattening the 
money out on his desk he began to count 
it. Each note was for a thousand dol- 
lars. It was all there, one hundred 
thousand-dollar notes. 

“Does this mean you have sold the 
Molokoff?” the stenographer asked. 

He nodded. “It means I’ve sold the 
Molokoff,” he answered hoarsely. His 
voice broke into a sob. 

Without the least show of sympathy 
for him the girl held out her hand to- 
ward the money, but Jantzen drew it 
away from her. “I haven’t seen the 
stones yet,” he reminded her. 

She brought to his desk the shopping 
bag, opened it, and took out a wallet. 
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Pulling off its straps she disclosed the 
row of little white-paper parcels inside. 
One of the parcels she pulled out and 
unfolded. It contained half a dozen 
large diamonds. “You will find every 
stone in this wallet,’ she assured him. 
“Now give me the money.” 

Instead of replying he took the wal- 
let, pulled out a handful of the parcels, 
and began to unfold them and to count 
their contents, comparing the result with 
the memorandum on the paper. The 
girl stood waiting. It took him a long 
time to unfold all the papers and to 
complete the count. Finally he seemed 
satisfied that the stones were all there. 

“You haven’t given me the money,” 
the girl persisted. 

Jantzen turned to her with a snarl. 
“Suppose I don’t give it to you?” he 
asked. 

The stenographer drew her mouth 
into a thin, straight line and fastened 
her cold, gray eyes upon him. “Mr. 
Jantzen,” she said, “I’m not a fool, and 
you know it. I wouldn’t have brought 
these stones here if I hadn’t known that 
you would have to give me the money. 
There is something that I might tell 
you. Perhaps you can guess what it is.” 

Her employer began to run his fin- 
gers through one of the little, glittering 
piles of stones on his desk. Two or 
three times he glanced at her out of the 
corners of his eyes. At last he pushed 
the money toward her, and she dropped 
it into her bag. Suddenly she turned 
to the door. 

“Not yet!” said Jantzen. He sprang 
up and started after her,-but she was 
too quick for him. She turned the key 
and the knob, but, instead of going out, 
she called: “Mr. Shaddock!” 

The salesman came forward, followed 
her into the room, and stopped in 
amazement at the sight of the stones 
on Jantzen’s desk. “Why, I—I can’t 
understand it,” he stammered. “Who 
brought them here?” 

“T did,” the girl answered, as she . 
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closed the door behind him. “Sit down, 
Mr. Shaddock, and I’ll explain.” 

Stepping over to the chair at her 
typewriter she drew it nearer to the 
two men and sat down. “Mr. Shad- 
dock,” she began, “you’ve known me 
a long time, since I wasn’t much more 
than a child. I was a pretty good ste- 
nographer even then, if you remember, 
and Sam Gower was a boy, working 
in this office. I always liked Sam; so 
did everybody. You liked him, your- 
self, in those days. But I don’t believe 
you ever suspected just how much I 
liked him, or how often I saw him. 
He used to come around to Eckmeier’s 
office, where I was working, and take 
me out to lunch, and sometimes in the 
evening he took me to shows. After 
a time we decided we’d get married, but 
we didn’t marry then, not for a long 
time afterward. I guess you and Mr. 
Jantzen know why.” 

The girl’s voice grew shrill, and her 
eyes flashed. She glared at Jantzen 
savagely, but the diamond dealer, bent 
forward in his chair, his eyes fixed va- 
cantly on his desk, took no notice of 
her. 

“We didn’t marry because Sam 
Gower was sent to prison,” she contin- 
ued. “He got three years for stealing 
a stone from Mr. Jantzen. And, be- 
fore he had finished his term, Mr. Jant- 
zen found the stone in a corner of a 
drawer. He had been so sure Sam had 
taken it that he had perjured himself 
on the stand to prove his case, said 
things about the boy that he knew were 
not true. If he had told only the truth 
he wouldn’t have had any case at all. 
After he had found the stone he was 
so afraid of being sued for false arrest 
that he left the case to stand as it was. 
Didn't lift a finger to get Sam out of 
prison, or to save the boy’s good name. 
While Sam was serving his term, his 
poor old mother died, died of a broken 
heart, without knowing her boy was in- 
When he got out he couldn’t 


get a job. Nobody wanted him, He 
was an ex-convict. Nobody would have 
anything to do with him. Only the men 
in this office knew that he was innocent, 
and they kept their mouths shut. You 
could have told the true story, Mr. 
Shaddock, but you wouldn’t because you 
were afraid of Jantzen.” 

Shaddock sprang to his feet. “But, 
Miss Ware,” he protested, “I myself 
never knew until——”’ 

The girl cut him short. “Oh, I know. 
But even then it wasn’t too late to let 
people know why Sam turned bitter and 
began to go crooked. He might have 
reformed and have got a good job if 
you had told what you knew. Well, I 
married Sam, anyway, married him even 
though he’d turned thief. I was just 
as bitter as he was. Ever since it has 
been the ambition of our lives to get 
even with O. F. Jantzen. I think we've 
done so. Did you know that his pet, 
the Molokoff, was gone, Mr. Shad- 
dock ?” 

The salesman gave a start. He stared 
in amazement at his employer, but Jant- 
zen did not raise his eyes from his 
desk. 

“Miss Ware,” said Shaddock, after 
a long silence, “do you know how these 
stones were stolen? It’s a puzzle that’s 
driven me almost desperate.” 

“Yes, I know all about it, Mr. Shad- 
dock.” 

“How he ever got into that locked 
room and out again, leaving the door 
locked and the key on the inside is more 
than I can imagine,” the salesman con- 
tinued, turning a look of pleading in- 
quiry to the stenographer. 

The girl gave a hard little smile. 
“Let’s go over some of the facts again,” 
she suggested. “Both windows were 
open a little?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” Shaddock leaned 
forward eagerly. 

“And a storm was coming up.” 

The salesman nodded. “But what's 
that got to do with it?” 
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“Now, lIet’s see, Mr. Shaddock. You 
had closed the closet door. There was 
a laundry bag in the closet. You had 
left your soiled clothes on the bed. 
You’re a neat sort of man, and I believe 
it is your custom to send your soiled 
clothes to the laundry at every stop- 
over.” 

“Yes, that’s so. But I can’t see——’ 

“You were going to put those soiled 
clothes into the laundry bag, weren’t 
you?” the girl asked. 

“T did put them in.” 

“Yes, I believe you did. Which 
means that you had to open the closet 
door after you had closed it.” 

“But, Miss Ware, there could have 
been nobody hiding in that closet. It 
was very small and absolutely empty 
except for the laundry bag.” 

“That’s right,” she assented. “There 
was nobody in the closet. But, in tell- 
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ing your story you forget to mention 
that you had opened the closet door 
after closing it; and, I think, you also 
forgot to mention that you didn’t close 


it a second time.” 

Shaddock puckered up his forehead. 
“I don’t believe I did close it a second 
time,” he admitted. 

“That’s what I thought,” the girl 
continued. ‘The closet door was stand- 
ing open, and there was a storm coming 
up. You know that, just as a thunder- 
storm is about to break, there are apt 
to be little sudden gusts of wind, per- 
haps just one good, strong puff, and 
then the air becomes still again. You 
didn’t notice any wind blowing after 
you came out of the bathroom, did 
you?” 
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The salesman shook his head. He 
looked more bewildered than ever. - 

“But when you were in the bathroom 
one of those sudden gusts came up and 
blew the closet door shut.. That’s the 
door you heard closing.” 

“But, Miss Ware, the stones were 
gone. If Gower didn’t get into that 
room how did he rob me?” ~ 

“All our mysteries are just like the 
mystery of that locked room, Mr. Shad- 
dock. When we have solved them there 
is nothing to them. They have de- 
pended .only on our imagination, and 
they are just as empty as was that 
locked room.” 

“Then, if Gower wasn’t in that room, 
how did he rob me?” the salesman per- 
sisted. 

“How much were the stones insured 
for?” 

“One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

The girl turned her head toward the 
other end of the room. “You will no- 
tice,” she said, “‘that, while I am sit- 
ting at my typewriter, that mirror is in 
front of me. Sam Gower didn’t rob 
you, Mr. Shaddock. Mr. Jantzen 
robbed himself. In that mirror I saw 
him shift the wallets, when you went 
out of the office to see if your taxi 
was there. He was hard up. He wanted 
to collect the insurance. That’s why 
I called you in here, so that he wouldn’t 
dare try to collect it, now that you know 
that the stones has been recovered. I 
brought them back, and I was the thief 
that took them, after he had shut them 
in his desk. He has paid us back— 
back, in part, for what he did to Sam.” 


—— 


POLICE HORSES TO HAVE RUBBER SHOES 


HORSES of the mounted police in Providence, Rhode Island, are being shod 


with a new type of rubber shoes. 
Not only is the new shoe expected to relieve the horses 


to tire the animals. 


The old-fashioned iron shoes are said 


of the strain of trotting on hard-paved roads, but the fact that the rubber will 
make the progress of the steed almost noiseless will tend toward greater efficiency 


for the mounted force. 
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OWLY Thubway Tham 
S turned over in his bed and 

opened his eyes upon another 

day. The bright sunshine, 
striking through the dirty window that 
looked down upon a littered alley, 
flooded the dingy room in Mr. “Nosey” 
Moore’s lodging house. Thubway 
Tham blinked his eyes in the face of 
this brilliance, and then glanced at his 
watch to discover that it was only eight 
o’clock. 


“It thertainly ith a funny thing that 
I thhould wake up jutht now,” Thub- 
way Tham told himself. “Ath a uthual 
thing, it ith nine o’clock that theeth me 
openin’ my eyeth on thith cruel and 


There mutht be thome 
My goodnethth, maybe 


dithmal world. 
reathon for it. 
it ith a hunch!” 

However, despite the early hour, he 
did not feel like sleeping more. He 
yawned and stretched his arms and 
finally got out of bed. Halfway from 
the bed to the washstand in one corner 
of the room Thubway Tham stopped 
suddenly, and a grin spread itself over 
his countenance. 

“I know!” he whispered to himself, 
as he maintained the grin. “It ith a 
lucky day !” 

Thubway Tham, be it known, was 
superstitious to a high degree. Being a 
professional pickpocket, Tham was 
compelled by the nature of affairs to 
use a certain amount of caution during 


his business hours. During the years 
he had acquired the conviction that cer- 
tain things were fortunate for him, and 
that certain other things were not. And 
above all, he had learned to respect a 
“hunch,” and to “play” it for all that 
it might be worth. 

It was a common hunch that he 
felt now—that this was to be a day of 
good fortune. So he hummed a song 
as he bathed and dressed, and then 
stood before the window and looked 
down into the alley with its litter of 
boxes and cans, its shrieking children, 
its complaining women, and its tired- 
looking men. Tham was in such good 
spirits that he found the spectacle 
pleasing. 

A few minutes later Thubway Tham 
descended the rickety stairs and so 
came to the second floor of the lodg- 
ing house, where Nosey Moore had an 
office. Nosey was sitting behind his 
battered desk, puffing with evident 
contentment at a huge pipe which 
Thubway Tham had given him. the 
Christmas before. He looked up as 
Tham approached and took the pipe 
from his mouth. 

“Good mornin’, Tham!” Moore said. 

“And good mornin’  yourthelf, 
Nothey!” Thubway Tham responded. 
“Tt ith goin’ to be a fine day!” 

Ordinary morning greetings, you will 
notice, such as might have been ex- 
changed between a respectable grocer 
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and an ambitious butcher. Nothing 
queer or mysterious about it. Yet 
Thubway Tham was the best pickpocket 
in the city—even the police department 
admitting that—and Nosey Moore was 
a retired burglar who claimed that he 
had retired because the game was too 
tame for him these days. Conducting 
a lodging house gave him more genu- 
ine excitement, he declared, and he 
thought that it was burglary, in a way, 
to be a landlord. 

And yet these two precious rascals, 
whose photographs adorned the rogues’ 
gallery, gave ordinary morning greet- 
ings, showing that they were human 
beings only, though connected with ne- 
farious lines of endeavor. And then 
both grinned. 

“What ith the newth, if any?’ Thub- 
way Tham asked, pausing in the act of 
lighting his morning cigarette. 

“Tham, my boy, if there is any news 
worth mentionin’, I haven’t heard about 
it,” he declared. 

“Well, then there ithn’t any,” Thub- 
way Tham replied. ‘“Nothey, I’ve got 
a hunch that thith ith goin’ to be a lucky 
day for me!” 

Nosey Moore glanced up in sudden 
alarm, 

“You watch out for that hunch, 
Tham,” the landlord said earnestly. “I 
got in trouble once, playin’ a hunch like 
that. Old Mrs. Fate makes a guy feel 
that he’s about due for a run of good 
luck, gets him a little careless, and then 
slips over a knock-out on his chin! 
Take my warnin’ and play the game 
close to your manly chest, Tham, if 
you’ve got that lucky feelin’. Maybe 
it’s only indigestion, anyway!” 

“Well, my  goodnethth!” 
gasped out. “You're quite 
peththimitht, Nothey. You'd 
pickleth !”” 

“Is that so?” Moore asked. 

“Yeth! You look on the dark thide 
of thingth all the time, and that ith the 
bunk !”” 


Tham 
thome 
thour 


“Uh-huh!” the landlord replied sar- 
castically. “I’ve seen you optimistic 
birds lose your feathers several times 
durin’ my short career. Grin and bear 
it—that’s your motto! Be happy, 
happy! Smile at the judge and thank 
him when he hands you a ten stretch! 
That’s you!” 

“Great Thcott!” Tham ejaculated. 

“And now you’ve got the idea that 
this is goin’ to be a lucky day for you, 
and the chances are that old Mrs. Fate 
is grindin’ a knife right this minute and 
preparin’ to stick you between your 
ribs with it.” f 

“I don’t know the lady,” Thubway 
Tham declared. “But there will be no 
knife thlipped between my ribth to-day. 
It ith a lucky day, I tell you. I can 
feel it! Dog-gone! You want it to 
cloud up and rain all the time!” 

“Uh-huh!” the landlord grunted. “I 
only hope that you’ll be able to turn in 
to-night at the usual time and in the 
usual place, Tham. I hope you won't 
be compelled to sleep in a cell on a hard 
bunk, old boy.” 

“Well, my goodnethth!” 

“Tf I was you, Tham, I wouldn’t 
for worlds try to lift a leather to-day. 
I’d take a walk, or go to the park, or 
somethin’ like that. I’d stay out of the 
subway and run every time I saw a 
dick or a cop!” 

“You thertainly make me _ thick!” 
Thubway Tham told him. “You are a 
thimp!” 

Tham snorted angrily, and descended 
the stairs to the street. Nosey Moore 
had attempted to throw cold water 
upon his enthusiasm, but it was at the 
point of blazing up again. It would 
take more than a soured and disgrun- 
tled landlord to change Tham’s mind. 

So at the first corner Tham’s en- 
thusiasm burst into sudden flame again. 
Happening to glance down at the curb, 
Tham saw something glittering in the 
bright sunshine. He stooped and 
picked it up. It was a cheap tie pin of 
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the near-gold variety in the shape of a 
horseshoe and studded with imitation 
diamonds. It was worth about thirty- 
five cents over any bargain counter, but 
to Thubway Tham it was a symbol 
which represented good luck. 

“A horthethhoe!” Tham Basped out, 
grinning again. “A good-luck horthe- 
thhoe! And that thilly Nothey Moore 
tried to make me think that thith ith 
not my lucky day!” 

He fastened the horseshoe beneath 
the lapel of his coat and hurried on 
toward the little restaurant where he 
usually breakfasted. His enthusiasm 
was flaming again. Nosey Moore could 
take his croaking and travel hence with 
it! Thubway Tham knew a lucky day 
when he met one! 

.Tham ate his usual breakfast, the 
check for which should have been ex- 
actly fifty cents. The check he received 
was for forty cents only, another indi- 
cation of good luck, and his belief in 
the day of good fortune was confirmed. 
Leaving the restaurant, Tham con- 
tinued along the crowded streets to- 
ward Madison Square, his favorite 
resting place, and there he sat down on 
a bench and wondered whether Detec- 
tive Craddock, his friend and enemy, 
would put in an appearance, as he did 
usually at this hour. 

And Thubway Tham did not have 
long to wait. The big headquarters 
man came slowly along the walk, and, 
looking over the crowd, he saw Thub- 
way Tham, grinned, and sat down be- 
side him. Detective Craddock seemed 
to be in a rare good humor. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe again, 
do I?” Tham said growlingly. 

“Even so, Tham, old-timer,” the de- 
tective replied. “We always manage to 
be around when we are wanted.” 

“And thometimeth when you are not 
wanted,” Tham told him. “You are a 
petht.” 

“Tham, your.tone surprises me! 


And we are about to part for a few 
days, too.” 

“How ith that?’ Tham wanted to 
know. 

“Well, the police out in St. Louis 
have put violent hands upon a gent 
wanted badly in little old New York,” 
the detective explained. ‘In other 
words, he is being detained. And I 
have been selected by my chief to jour- 
ney to the Missouri metropolis and 
bring this gent back to face the conse- 
quences of his many crimes. I leave 
this evening, and am to be gone five or 
six days. 

“Thith ith my lucky day!’ Tham 
gasped out. 

“Do you intend for me to gather, 
Tham, my boy, that you are glad I am 
not to be in the neighborhood for a 
few days?” ; 

“You can gather at leatht that 
much,” Tham told him promptly. “1 
hope you like Thaint Louith tho much 
that you dethide never to come back!” 

“Tham, you surprise me again! You 
know very well, old-timer, that life 
for you without my frequent presence 
would be nothing but a sad burden.” 

“Yeth?” Tham asked. “I could 
manage to thtruggle along, I guethth. 
I would forthe mythelf to endure your 
abthenthe, Craddock. It would be hard 
lineth and would pain me greatly, but 
I would try to bear up under it.” 

“It seems to me that your smile is 
brighter than usual this morning, 
Tham.” 

“Uh-huh! Poththibly tho! You 
thee, I’ve got a hunch that thith ith a 
lucky day.” 

“In that case, possibly I’d better trail 
right along with you and protect the 
purses of the populace, or something 
like that.” 

“Thuit yourthelf, Craddock,” Thub- 
way Tham replied. “All the dickth in 
the world and Brooklyn couldn’t worry 
me any when I am havin’ a lucky day!” 

“Got a hunch, have you?” 
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“T’ll thay I have! And it ith workin’ 
out, too. I found a horthethhoe thith 
mornin’—and now you thay that you 
are goin’ away for a time. And thothe 
are indicationth that my good luck ith 
buthy and goin’ thtrong.” 

“Well, well! But bolts have been 
known to come from a blue sky, 
Tham!” 

“You can’t worry me any,” Thubway 
Tham declared. “It ith one lucky day! 
I hope that you have a nithe trip, Crad- 
dock. I hope they keep you out there 
a month!” 

“Huh! You seem to forget, old boy, 
that there are other detectives in the 
department. Possibly somebody will 
have his eyes on you though I be gone.” 

“Poththibly! And poththibly I don’t 
care a whoop if they do,” Tham replied. 
“If you have any little errandth to run 
before catchin’ your train, don’t let me 
delay you, Craddock!” 

“Why, Tham! You are positively 
insulting this morning,’’ Craddock told 
him, grinning. 

“Maybe tho!” 

“T hope that nobody catches you with 
the goods while I am gone, Tham. I 
hope to have that honor myself.” 

“Uh-huh! You have been tryin’ to 
do that for thome little time,’ Tham 
reminded him. “I'll be in thome old 
man’th home before you get me, Crad- 
dock !”’ 

“Well, Tham, I must go on down the 
street. I’ll see you when I get back.” 

“Not if I thee you firtht,” Thubway 
Tham told him. 


II. 


Leaving Madison Square a few min- 
utes later, firm in the belief that this 
was a lucky day, Thubway Tham made 
his way to Broadway and continued 
along it toward Times Square. 

Passing through a crowd on a busy 
corner, he felt a touch on his arm. 
Tham turned slowly, to find “Nifty” 
Noel beside him. 


Nifty Noel was known as the dude 
of the underworld. He had a passion 
for fine raiment. He would go with- 
out a meal to buy the latest in cravats. 
He frequented hotels where he was not 
known to the house detectives and 
swindled men and women. 

And he was not always in funds. 
When he was not he often borrowed 
from his friends. Few could refuse 
him, for he had magnetism and a per- 
sonality of a sort. But Nifty Noel sel- 
dom repaid these small loans, evidently 
forgetting all about them. 

“Want to see you a second, Tham,” 
Nifty Noel said. 

So Thubway Tham stepped aside 
with him, thinking that Nifty Noel was 
about to negotiate a small loan, and 
wondering whether he would have the 
strength to refuse. Noel led him out 
of the crowd and into the side street. 

“Tham,” he said, “I owe you twenty 
dollars.” 

“T guethth that ith correct, Nifty.” 

“And I’m flush and. want to pay 
you,” Noel continued. He drew a bun- 
dle of currency from his coat pocket, 
peeled off a twenty-dollar bill, and gave 
it to Tham. ‘Many thanks,” he said. 

“Thankth yourthelf,” Tham replied. 
The affair had quite staggered him. 
Nifty Noel repaying borrowed money 
was something new, a thing scarcely to 
be understoood. 

Noel waved a hand and continued 
down the street, and Thubway Tham 
slipped the bill into his pocket and 
scratched at his head just behind the 
left ear. 

“It thertainly ith a lucky day,” Tham 
told himself. “If I told thith to thome 
of the boyth they would not ,believe 
me. My goodnethth! Noel payin’ 
back coin!” 3 

He continued along Broadway, 
reached Times Square, and descended 
into the subway. He caught a crowded 
downtown express, glanced around the 
car to make sure that there was no de- 
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tective of his acquaintance near, and 
then began looking for prospective vic- 
tims. 

It did not take Tham long to locate 
one. Standing in the aisle a few feet 
from him was a large man with an air 
of prosperity about him. Thubway 
Tham knew at the first glance that this 
man was the sort of individual to carry 
a wallet in his hip pocket. He edged 
nearer without loss of time. 

Far downtown, at a crowded sta- 
tion, Thubway Tham got the wallet 
from the unlucky individual, slipped up 
to the street, managed to drop the 
“leather,” and walked around until he 
was at some distance from the subway. 
Then he examined what he had taken 
from the wallet. He had eighty dol- 
lars in currency. 

“Lucky day!” Tham told himself, 
grinning once more. “All fiveth and 
tenth, too. Couldn’t be identified in a 
million yearth. Nothey Moore ith an 
idiot !” 

Ten minutes later he was back in the 
subway again and on an uptown ex- 
press. The car was only moderately 
filled, and Tham felt a touch of dis- 
appointment. Nobody near him looked 
as though he would pay a dividend to 
a professional pickpocket. Tham de- 
. cided that the ride uptown would be 
without profit. 

He sat down, something he seldom 
did in the subway. He noticed a mild- 
looking little man of middle age near 
him. The little man was colorless. He 
did not seem possessed of much energy. 
He looked at Tham and blinked, and 
Tham looked away. 

Tham left the train at Times Square 
and ascended to the street. He started 
up Broadway. For the second time 
that day he felt a light touch on his 
arm. Turning swiftly, he was sur- 
prised to find the mild-looking man at 
his elbow. 

“I—I’d like to speak to-you, sir,” said 
the stranger. 


Thubway Tham had learned that it 
is not always profitable to let strangers 
talk to one. “Busy!” he said growl- 
ingly. ? 

“Please!” the little man said. “It— 
er—it is necessary, I feel, and it will 
be to your advantage.” 

“Well, my goodnethth!” Tham 
gasped out. “What ith it all about?” 

“Suppose we—er—step aside so that 
nobody can overhear?” 

Tham stepped aside. The mild-ap- 
pearing man glanced around cautiously 
and then spoke in very low tones. 

“Are you not,” he asked, “the gen- 
tleman known as Thubway Tham?” 

“Thuppothe I am?” 

“TI wish to assure you that this con- 
versation is strictly confidential,” the 
stranger said. “Bear with me until I 
have finished. It—it is a bit unusual 
and embarrassing.” 

“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out. 

“IT am—er—connected with a large 
firm and have a position of responsi- 
bility,” the stranger said. “A short 
time ago I almost succumbed to temp- 
tation. I handle a great deal of money, 
and I got the old idea into my head that 
I should have some of that which I 
handled. You follow me?” 

“Yeth, thir!” Tham said. 

“So I decided to steal. I made cer- 
tain collections that day, and had about 
four hundred dollars in an old green 
wallet. I decided to steal that four 
hundred dollars from my employers and 
say that I had lost the money, or that 
it had been stolen. If I had taken that 
first crooked step, my life would have 
been ruined, I feel sure.” 

“You interetht me thrangely,” said 
Tham. 

“Kindly bear with me,” said the 
mild-mannered man. “I know that this 
is unusual to a degree. As I was say: 
ing—I decided to steal the money, but 
could not bring myself to taking it out 
of the wallet. I got on a subway ex- 
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press far downtown, and while I was 
riding my pocket was picked.” 

“I don’t know anything about it!” 
Tham declared instantly. 

“You have nothing to fear from me, 
my dear sir. I am not saying that I 
intend having you punished. On the 
other hand, I wish to reward you.” 

“What ith thith?” Tham asked. 

“Had you not stolen my wallet, the 
chances are that I would have taken 
the money. As it is, I realized how 
perilously near I had been to turning 
crook. And I thank you for it, sir.” 

“My goodnethth!” Tham gasped out. 

“By your nimble work you saved me 
from a-life of crime, for which I 
scarcely am fitted. Disaster would have 
been my lot, I feel certain.” 

“Thay! Are you accuthin’ me of 
thtealin’ your wallet?” Tham wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, we understand each other,” the 
other replied. “I wish to reward you, 
as I have said. I went to police head- 


quarters and looked at the rogues’ gal- 
lery. I saw your picture and read your 
history. I remembered that I had seen 
you on the subway car in which I had 
been riding. So I felt sure you were 
the man I wished to reward.” 


“But ” Tham began. 

“Please Jet me show my gratitude,” 
said the stranger. “I have here two 
hundred and fifty dollars, which I wish 
to give to you. I want you to take it, 
live on it while you seek honest em- 
ployment. You saved me from becom- 
ing a thief. Your appearance at that 
time was almost providential. I have 
repaid the money you stole, and I have 
prospered from that day, especially on 
the market. Take this currency, my 
dear sir, and allow me to express the 
wish that you will see the error of your 
ways.” 

He took the money without realiz- 


ing just what he was doing. Before 


he could speak again, the mild little 


man had plunged into the crowd and 
was gone, 

Thubway Tham turned back toward 
Times Square and the subway station 
there. His brain was in a whirl. 

“It thertainly ith my lucky day!” he 
told himself. “Craddock ith goin’ 
away, Nifty Noel payth me twenty dol- 
larth he hath owed me for yearth, and 
now thith bird handth me a wad for 
nothin’, Yeth, it thertainly ith my 
lucky day!” 

He made his way slowly along the 
street. And his thoughts changed as 
superstition came to him again. This was 
“hoodoo” money, he felt sure. If he 
accepted that money and then did not 
reform, he would meet with disaster. 
That was easily to be understood. 

Thubway Tham had a moment of 
something like panic. The currency 
seemed to be on fire in his coat pocket. 
He felt like taking it out and throwing 
it into the street. 

He did not really need that money, 
he told himself. He was in funds, and 
he could get more easily, especially if 
Craddock was not around to pester him, 
It would be a great deal better to be 
rid of this honest money. 

Thubway Tham made up his mind. 
He plunged down the stairs and went 
to the subway platform. He pressed 
into the crowd, and he dropped that 
roll of bills into the coat pocket of a 
hard-working clerk and then passed on. 

Somehow, he felt better and safer. 
He would have no hoodoo money on 
his person, he declared to himself. He 
boarded a downtown express and did 
not seem to care that there was nobody 
on the car worth trying to rob. 

Far downtown he ascended to the 
street and walked leisurely along it. 
For the third time that day there was 
a touch on his arm. Thubway Tham 
turned in surprise. 

He saw the mild-appearing man and 
another. The second was a headquar- 
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ters detective Thubway Tham knew 
well. 

“I want you, Tham!” the detective 
said. 

“Thir ?” 

“You heard me! Got you now, boy! 
Craddock might not be able to land 
you, but I have.” 

“What ith thith all about?’ Tham 
wanted to know. 

“This gentleman says that you lifted 
his wallet a few minutes ago in the sub- 
way. He watched you and followed 
you until he found me. You haven’t 
had time to get rid of the money, Tham. 
And some of the bills are marked!” 

And the man from headquarters 
grinned. Thubway Tham felt a sud- 
den lump in his throat and gulped. So 
there had been an attempt to “frame” 
him! The little, mild-looking man un- 
doubtedly was another headquarters of- 
ficer. There had been an attempt to 
“plant” marked bills on him. It was 
a raw deal! 

“Here’s where I search you, Tham!” 
the detective said. “It’s up the river 
for you!” 

“Jutht a minute!” Tham said. “You 
thay that thith man declareth I took 
hith wallet, and that he hath watched 
me?” 

“That's it!” 

“And if I did, I mutht have the coin 
on me right now—and they are marked 
billth ?” 


“You've got it!” 

“The man lieth!” Thubway Tham 
declared. “You go right ahead and 
thearch me! How are thothe billth 
marked ?” 

“Little red cross in each corner, 
Tham.” 

“Huh! That man ith crathy! Go 
ahead and thearch me!” 

At this the headquarters man ap- 
peared to be a bit uncertain. But the 
other nodded, and so the search began. 
It brought forth no marked bills, of 
course. Tham had some money with 
him, but none of it was marked. 

“Tho!” he said. “You want to be 
careful how you go around accuthin’ 
honetht men. For ten centth I’d punch 
you on the nothe! My goodnethth!” 

He turned his back angrily and 
walked on down the street, and the two 
men he left behind looked at each other 
and growled curses low down in their 
throats. Thubway Tham had escaped 
them. They did not exactly know how, 
but they realized that he had done it. 

Far down the street, Tham began to 
chuckle. “Lucky day!” he said. “T'll 
thay it ith!” 


And a puzzled, hard-working clerk, 
much in debt, was examining two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in bills at that 
moment and wondering whether 
Heaven had sent manna at a time when 
manna was needed badly. 
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CAN FORGE FINGER PRINTS 
ILTON CARLSON, of Los Angeles, has discovered how to forge finger 


_ prints. 


He will not reveal his method, for, he says, by doing so he would 


put dishonest persons in possession of a ‘means of throwing suspicion on the 


innocent, 


through a magnifying glass with the original, genuine ones. 


But he will show forged finger prints and let them be compared 


The first time he 


did this was a few years ago, when he took from a magazine a photograph of a 
finger print, reproduced it upon a dagger, and mailed it to the editor of a Los 
Angeles newspaper. 

Mr. Carlson has placed finger prints upon glass, wood, and other substances. 
He declares that no human hand has ever touched any of them. They can be 
told from the genuine only by an expert, and not always with certainty even then. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAP 


OW that the wind had grown 
N so strong that its howling 

drowned all other sounds, 

Tom Slake ceased playing his 
guitar and allowed his raucous voice to 
complete the song. Breeth had been 
gone for more than ten minutes, and 
that was time enough. 

However, Tom Slake acted in a man- 
ner calculated to allay suspicion if any 
existed, and if Breeth happened to be 
watching him. He did not doubt that 
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Breeth still watched him now and then. 
He tossed the guitar on the nearest of 


the two bunks, stood up, stretched his 
massive arms, and yawned; then he 
walked slowly across the room to the 
open outer door. 

His lips curled with scorn as he 
glanced around the room, It was fairly 
large, but it was the only room in the 
shack. The furniture was poor and 
battered, the cooking utensils were foul, 
and the dishes were yellow and cracked. 
There were two windows, but neither 
of them had been washed for years. 
The one door swung on unsteady, creak- 
ing hinges. 

An old cookstove was in one corner 
of the room, with bricks taking the place 
of legs. Two bunks had been con- 
structed against the wall on one side. 
Dirty, tossed blankets were in the bunks. 
The ‘lamp on the rickety table had a 
cracked and smoked chimney. The odor 
of stale, cooked food filled the place; 
this would have nauseated any but Tom 
Slake and Jim Breeth. 


Tom Slake came to the door and 
leaned against the casement for a time. 
He looked out into the black night. The 
shaft of light that poured through the 
doorway went across a muddy clearing 
and touched the tumbling, roaring river, 
across which the wind was whistling 
shrilly. 

“The cursed river!’ Tom Slake 
growled out. “The cursed black night! 
Only let me find what I’m after, and 
I'll go far from the river and its smelly 
fish!’ 

He did not know exactly where Jim 
Breeth had gone, but he had an idea. 
Yet he made no haste. He did not want 
to make a motion that might arouse Jim 
Breeth’s suspicions. He half feared 
that they were aroused already, and if 
he made one false move his opportunity 
would be gone forever. Breeth was a 
cunning man in some ways, though igno- 
rance predominated in his make-up. 

So Tom Slake stood in the open door- 
way for some little time, the light pour- 
ing over him and into the black, stormy 
night. Tom Slake was short, squat, 
with massive, stooped shoulders, a heavy 
head, a cruel face, gnarled hands. His 
forty years of life had been ill-spent, 
for the greater part, and the picture of 
them was mirrored in his countenance 
for all wise men to read. 

A moment he stood there, and then, 
bareheaded, he stepped out of the door- 
way. His movements were .natural and 
innocent looking enough, in case Breeth 
was watching. He walked for about 
thirty feet toward the river and gradu- 
ally drew out of the path of light: Safe 
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in the dense darkness, Tom Slake turned 
to the left and crept noiselessly back 
around the shack. 

He stopped and listened every few 
paces, but heard nothing save the howl- 
ing of the wind and the roar of the 
river. He was very careful, for he 
did not want to run against Jim Breeth 
in the darkness. Slowly he made his 
way beside the shack and toward the 
big shed in the rear. 

Of the two buildings, the shed was 
far the better. Jim Breeth kept his fish- 
ing gear there. There, also, he cleaned 
the finny takings from the river and 
prepared them for the market in the 
town. The shed was kept in some sem- 
blance of order, while the shack, in 
which Jim Breeth and Tom Slake lived, 
was allowed to go to ruin. Tom Slake 
contemptuously compared this state of 
affairs with that of a farmer who lives 
with his family in a poor hut and builds 
a magnificent barn wherein to house his 
stock. 

Slake crept toward the shed foot by 
foot, listening intently during the lulls 
of the storm. He came to the side of 
the building and touched it with one 
hand; then he followed the wall care- 
fully, cautious as to where he stepped. 

Halfway along the wall Tom Slake 
suddenly stooped and applied one eye 
to a small knot hole in the board. In- 
side the shed was a glimmer of light. 
Slake easily could see the long bench 
where the fish were cleaned, the sharp 
knives over it, and the barrel in which 
the offal was thrown. 

Jim Breeth was inside the shed. The 
light came from a small lantern hang- 
ing on a peg in the wall. It was Jim 
Breeth and his actions that interested 
Slake. He pressed closer against the 
board, trying to breathe lightly despite 
the roar of the storm, as though he 
feared that Breeth might hear him. 

Until a few years ago Jim Breeth had 
followed the sea; he was a man of 
about fifty, tall, and broad of shoulder. 


His face was red and wrinkled; his 
eyes narrow, squinting, and set close 
together. He wore a long mustache 
that was commencing to turn gray. Jim 
Breeth, a close student of human nature 
would have said, had lived a hard life, 
as hard as had Tom Slake. 

Breeth was in one corner of the shed, 
bending over. Tom Slake felt his heart 
hammering at his ribs; he almost 
shouted in glee, for he saw that Breeth 
had lifted one of the old boards that 
formed the floor of the shed after re- 
moving two boxes of fishing gear that 
had been upon it. And it was evident 
at a glance that there was a hole, a hid- 
ing place of some sort, beneath the 
board. 

“So that is where he keeps it, eh?” 
Tom Slake remarked to himself. “The 
last place a man would look for it, eh? 
Under the floor of the fish shed, with 
a couple of old boxes of gear a-top it! 
It’s taken me time, but I know his se- 
cret now!” 

Jim Breeth had replaced the board, 
and now he was moving the heavy boxes 
back into position. Tom Slake continued 
to watch through the knot hole. The 
work done, Breeth glanced around care- 
fully and then returned to the work- 
bench. He fussed around there for a 
couple of minutes, scraping and cleaning 
one of the fish knives. Then he took 
the lantern off the peg in the wall and 
went slowly toward the door of the shed. 

Quickly Tom Slake darted to the 


’ rear; he did not want Jim Breeth to see 


him. His intention was to watch while 
Breeth went on to the shack. He hoped 
that Breeth would not be suspicious be- 
cause of his absence. Possibly, he 
thought, Breeth would believe that he 
had gone along the bank of the river 
to see the widow, Sarah Colter. 

Then Slake remembered that he had 
come out of the shack without his hat. 
Breeth might notice the hat hanging on 
its nail in the wall. However, it was 
possible that Breeth would think he had 
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' slipped out without thinking of the hat. 
Sarah Colter lived less than a hundred 
yards down the stream, and it would 
be nothing new for Slake to go to her 
house without wearing a hat. 

For an instant Slake thought that he 
had better return to the. shack immedi- 
ately and pretend that he had gone to 
see if the water was coming up. He 
could investigate the hole beneath the 
floor of the shed at some other time. 
But quickly he decided against that 
course ; he felt he could not wait longer. 

As he watched for Jim Breeth to 
leave the shed and go toward the shack, 
Tom Slake found that the past few 
months of his life flashed through his 
mind with lightninglike rapidity. His 
association with Jim Breeth, and all that 
it had meant, was pictured for an instant 
in his brain. 

It had been almost five months since 
the day when Tom Slake had come to 
the village down the river. His clothes 


were in rags, and he had no money. He 
had just finished serving a year in jail 


for brutally beating another man. 

He had sought for a job of any sort, 
and had been turned away. And then 
somebody had laughed at him and had 
made the remark that he might find a 
job with Jim Breeth, up the river. So 
Slake had walked along the bank of the 
stream, stumbling, weak from hunger, 
to Breeth’s shack. 

Breeth, he realized at the first glance, 
was a rough and brutal man. He fished 
for a living, and he lived hard. His 
helper had left him; he wanted a new 
one, and Tom Slake, because he could 
not choose, immediately asked for the 
job and obtained it. 

It did not take him long to discover 
the depths of Breeth’s nature. He had 
been treated like a dog from the first. 
It was not the hard work, scant pay, 
and poor food and living quarters that 
worried Tom Slake; it was the manner 
in which Jim Breeth handled him out 
of hours. 
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Breeth belittled him, dared him to 
physical combat, laughed at him, and 
scorned him. Tom Slake endured it at 
first because he was eager to collect a 
month’s wages. But, at the end of the 
month, he stayed on, for he had made 
a discovery—Jim Breeth had money, 
and he hoarded it in some hiding place. 

Slake picked up that information in 
the village and along the river. Jim 
Breeth had fished for years and had 
marketed his catches well. He spent 
little for food and clothing; he did not 
trust banks; he never left the vicinity ; 
he did not gamble, and was known as 
a stingy man. It was common knowl- 
edge that Jim Breeth was a miser. 

Being unscrupulous, Tom  Slake 
thought that he saw a way to even 
things with Breeth and at the same time 
better his own condition. He would 
watch closely, he decided, and discover 
where Jim Breeth kept his hoard. And 
then he would steal and run, If he 
were caught, he would make a fight. 

Finding the hiding place had been a 
difficult task. Breeth always was watch- 
ing him, it seemed to Slake. Breeth 
was a misanthrope. He trusted nobody, 
and he detested all human beings. He 
was in his glory when he could insult 
some one, 

So Tom Slake had stayed on and had 
worked hard for small wages. He ate 
the poor fare Breeth supplied, mostly 
fish—which Tom Slake detested—fish 
that other persons would not purchase. 
All the time he endured Jim Breeth’s 
abuse and kept telling himself that he 
would be even some day. 

And now the day had come! At 
last Tom Slake had found Breeth where 
he kept his money hidden. Now he 
crouched at the end of the shed and 
watched Breeth going across the soggy 
ground toward the shack, the lantern 
swinging back and forth. 

Breeth disappeared inside the shack, 
and still Tom Slake waited. Presently; 
the door of the shack was closed, and 
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the streak of light that had poured 
through it disappeared. Only a faint 
gleam came through one of the dirty 
windows. 

Slake slipped around to the door of 
the shed, opened it, entered, and closed 
the door behind him softly. He was 
glad that the wind kept up its howling, 
that the rushing water made such a 
dreadful sound; he did not want to 
strike a match, and so he felt his way 
through the shed to the corner where 
he had seen Breeth. 

It never would do for Breeth to en- 
ter and find him there. But there was 
scant possibility of that, Slake told him- 
self. Breeth had finished in the shed, 
and he would stretch out on one of 
the bunks and rest, and prepare to heap 
scorn on Tom Slake when he came in. 

Slake reached the corner and stopped 
again to listen. He heard nothing but 
the storm. If Breeth did come to the 
shed, he could dodge behind the pile of 
nets in the corner, Slake decided. But, 
if the boxes of gear were moved from 
the board, and Breeth found them so, 
he would be frantic and make a search. 
And then there would be a clash. 

He was a powerful man, but so was 
Breeth. And Slake, noted in the past 
for his cruelty, feared that Breeth could 
be more cruel. He often had thought 
that he would like to fight it out with 
Breeth. Two or three times he had 
been tempted to do so. But something 
always seemed to hold back his hand. 
He was half afraid of Breeth; believed 
that he was a hard man as well as a 
bully. 

His indecision came to an _ end. 
Swiftly he lifted one of the heavy boxes 
and slipped it aside, then moved the 
other. He got the board up from the 
floor without the slightest trouble. Now, 
he knew, he would have to strike a 
match, for he did not know what was 
beneath the board. 

An instant he hesitated, then he called 
himself a coward for doing so. He 


fumbled in his pocket for a match, 
found one, and struck it. The tiny 
flame flared, and it seemed to Tom Slake 
that it filled the shed with a yellow glare, 
He stooped over the hole and held the 
burning match down low, almost holding 
his breath, almost afraid to look. This, 
he fondly*hoped, was to be the moment 
of the consummation of his long term 
of watching and waiting. 

The hole, Tom Slake saw at the first 
glance, was about one foot deep and 
possibly two feet square. It had been 
excavated from the damp earth and was 
not even lined with boarding. And it 
was empty except for a piece of paper! 

Slake growled out his disappointment, 
But the next instant he thought that 
possibly the piece of paper would hold 
the clew. Perhaps it was a list of 
money, a map, written directions for 


‘finding Jim Breeth’s hoard. 


He reached down and picked up the 
piece of paper, struck a fresh match, 
and held the paper up close to the flame. 
Slake could see a rough scrawl across 
the sheet, written with a pencil. He 
bent his head, strained his eyes, and 
read the writing swiftly: “Didn’t find 
what you was after, did you?” 

A sudden great fear seemed to clutch 
at Tom Slake’s heart. What did this 
mean? Had Jim Breeth cunningly laid 
this trap for him? Had Breeth been 
more suspicious than he had thought, 
cleverer than he had believed? 

He heard a soft chuckle behind him 
and sprang to his feet, instantly ready 
for combat, his head thrust forward, 
his clenched hands at his sides. The 
match had dropped to the floor and was 
extinguished. But a lantern glowed 
suddenly, and Tom Slake saw that Jim 
Breeth was standing in front of the 
door, and that he had whipped off the 
lantern a piece of old blanket that had 
been covering it and shutting off the 
light. 

“So!” Jim Breeth exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER II.» 
MENTAL SUGGESTION. 


HERE was a moment of silence, 
during which it seemed to Tom 
Slake that his heavy breathing drowned 
the tumult made by the storm outside 
the shed. But it really was more a 
series of deep gasps than breathing. 
Fear was upon Tom Slake—a great fear 
—and the knowledge that he had been 
discovered, and that with discovery his 
opportunity had been lost. There could 
be no chance now, he told himself, of 
getting Jim Breeth’s wealth. 

He was waiting anxiously fog Jim 
Breeth to speak again, watching him 
narrowly, ready to defend himself as 
best he could if Breeth made a hostile 


* move. 


For a moment Breeth did nothing 
more than glare at Tom Slake. Then 
he chuckled deeply, the chuckle in it- 
self being. a sort of insult, and moved 
to one side of the door and put the 
lantern dowy on the end of the work- 
bench. He made no move to pick up 
one of the sharp fish knives to be found 
there, as Tom Sake half expected him 
to do. 

0) 


said again, this 


Jim Breeth 
time in a calm voice, “I’ve caught you!” 

“Well?” 

Slake expected an immediate attack, 
and this delay disconcerted him. 

“You'd play the thief, would you?” 


Breeth asked. “Only you ain’t clever 
enough by far, Tom Slake!” 

“I—I don’t know what you mean!” 

“You ain’t near clever enough to lie, 
either,” Jim Breeth said. “Don’t know 
_what I mean—with that floor board up 
and the boxes of gear moved to one 
side, and that bit of paper in your hand? 
You poor fool, I’ve been watching you 
for weeks! I knew the very minute you 
made up your mind to rob me—the very 
minute you made up your poor, weak 
mind to get my money. It’s been fun 
watchin’ your antics and your igno- 
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rance! A lad of ten could have read 
your guilty mind!” 

“Well?” Tom Slake asked again. He 
realized that he was highly nervous and 
half afraid, and that the perspiration 
was standing out in great globules on 
his forehead. This knowledge made him 
despise himself. 

“You’re somethin’ similar to a human 
skunk, eh?” Jim Breeth asked, sneer- 
ing. “Tom Slake, you were out of 
money and hungry. and in rags when I 
took you in. I gave you a job and a 
bed, and somethin’ to eat regular, when 
everybody else had turned you away 
from their doors for a jailbird!” 

“Yes, and you treated me like a dog!” 
Tom Slake shouted. “You fed me poor 
food and worked me half to death day 
and night for small wages! You cursed 
me and scorned me 2g 

“Certainly! I was tryin’ to find out 
what manner of man you might happen 
to be,” Jim Breeth interrupted. “I’ve 
tried out several in my time, and I’ve 
yet to find me a real good one. | was 
ready to do somethin’ handsome by you, 
Tom Slake, you fool, if yous stood the 
test !”’ 

“IT suppose so!” Slake 
sneering again. 

“I'd have given you a share in the 
business if you’d have been worthy. I 
thought maybe that you’d want to set- 
tle down, seein’ as how you had been 
makin’ eyes at that silly little Colter 
widder. ¢ 


remarked, 


But you’ve the soul of a thief! 
“Well?” Tom Slake asked again. 
He seemed like a defendant waiting 

for the report of the jury’s foreman. 

Nervously he licked at his lips, wishing 

the thing would come to a head; he did 

not want to stand there for an hour or 

more and listen to a sermon. “It would 
have appealed to him far more if Jim 
3reeth had rushed at him with a roar, 
his fists upraised, ready to give chas- 
tisements 

“You didn’t locate my money, did 
you?” Jim Breeth said, chuckling once 





more. “I knew that I was bein’ watched 
by you. You fool, I made that hole 
under the floor on purpose to catch 
you! I knew that you were watchin’ 
me all the time. And you'll never find 
my money, either! It'd take a man 
with more brains than you’ve got! I’m 
too clever for you, Tom Slake—far too 
clever !”” 

“Well, pay me what’s my due, and 
I'll pack up and get out!” Slake said. 

“You got a better job some place?” 
Jim Breeth wanted to know. “I'd a 
lot rather you’d stay here, Tom Slake. 
You’re a good workman; I'll say that 
of you. And I ain’t afraid of you! It 
wouldn’t do you any good to kill me 
some night, ‘cause you couldn’t find the 
money afterward if you did. I ain’t 
a mite afraid! I like to have you 
around here, Tom Slake. I’m a no-good 
un—but you’re a lot wrose’n me. That’s 
some comfort. Stay, if you like, and 
maybe I'll raise your wages a bit.” 

“And bully me more!” Slake said. 

“Certainly! You've got it comin’ to 
you after this little affair,” Jim Breeth 
declared. “I like a man of spirit around 
me, a tough and brutal man—and you’re 
that! It keeps me on my mettle. An- 
swer me back if I bully you. And now 
that the joke’s over, come along to the 
shack again.” 

Jim Breeth laughed raucously once 
more, and Tom Slake decided in that 
instant that Breeth was a remarkable 
man in his way, and that he hated him 
more than he had before. , 

He walked slowly the length of the 
shed and followed Breeth out into the 
darkness, still half fearing an attack. 
They went back to the shack, where 
Breeth blew out the lantern and put it 
down in a corner. 

“Poor fool! Listen to the river 
roarin’, Tom Slake! It’s laughin’ at 
you! Scornful waters, them are! Not 
many men like ’em, but I do. They’ve 
got to be understood, them waters! The 
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river’s my friend, Tom Slake. But for — 
you it’s only scornful water!” ‘ 

“T hate the river!” Slake cried. 

“Do you, now? Careful how you hate 
the river! It'll pay you back some day, 
pay in-dreadful coin. I’ve seen it hap- 
pen before. I love the river, Tom 
Slake! The river gives me fish, and 
fish means money.” 

“And what’s the good of money to 
you if you don’t spend any of it?” Slake 
asked. 

“Ha! It’s the stuff that fools strug- 
gle to get, Tom Slake! I struggled 
when I was young, and I learned a few 
things. Money is evil and nothing else, 
Slake! Know what I’ve been doin’? I 
live as simple as I can, man. I spend 
as few cents as I can and gather in all 
I can. And I bury it! And when I 
die it’ll stay buried, and that much evil 
will be lost to the world!” 

“You’re daft, Jim Breeth! You mean 
to tell me,” Slake asked, “that you're 
hoardin’ money just to have it lost to 
the world when you die?” 

“Certainly! I won’t burn it up. “I 
leave it in mother earth. And maybe 
some poor fools, after I’m gone, will 
dig and dig to get it. And, wherever 
I am, I'll know it, and laugh!” 

“You’re daft!” Slake repeated. 

“Maybe so—and maybe I’m just a 
bit wiser’n the others,” replied Jim 
Breeth. “It’s quite a sum by now, too. 
I had some money when I came here, 
but I didn’t tell folks that, and I pre- 
tended to be as poor as dirt. Tom 
Slake, it is a bit more than ten thou- 
sand dollars by now. Think of that, 
Tom Slake—ten thousand dollars!” 

Tom Slake was thinking of it. Ten 
thousand! He could do things with ten 
thousand dollars, he told himself. And 
this fool of a Jim Breeth was letting 
him stay on after what had happened; 
was daring him to try to get the money! 

Slowly Tom Slake got up and walked 
acfess the room and stood in the door- 
way looking out at the night again, lis- 
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“jening to the roaring river. How he 
fated the river! He hated it as though 
it were a live, human thing that had 


done him much wrong! 

“Scornful waters!” he grunted out. 
“T hate yeh, but I ain’t afraid of yeh!” 

“Goin’ down to see the widder?” Jim 
Breeth asked sarcastically. 

“I may,” said Slake. 

“A nice pair you'll make—a poor faol 


-and a silly woman! And that silly boy 


of hers! There’s a character !” 

Tom Slake felt that he could endure 
no more at present; he was still smart- 
ing over the trick that Jim Breeth had 
played on him. He strode out into the 
darkness, found the path that ran along 
the edge of the water, and followed it 
through the black night toward where a 
light was burning in a window of the 
widow’s cottage. 

Sarah Colter was the widow, a faded 
woman of thirty-eight. Her husband 
had been a fisherman, and she had a 
boy of thirteen who was a half-wit. 
She managed to exist by doing wash- 
ing for the men who worked on the 
river dredges. 

She was waiting when Slake knocked 
and entered the cottage at her call. 
Sarah Colter knew immediately that 
something had gone wrong. Tom Slake, 
his head bowed, told her the tale. 

“It’s a sinful shame!’ Sarah Colter 
said. “If he don’t want that money 
he ought to give it to somebody. It’d 
be a blessing if you could find it, Tom.” 

“But it'll be a job. He'll watch me 
all the time now,” Slake said. “And 
he'll make sure that I’m not watchin’ 
him when he goes to the hidin’ place. 
He'll go to it when I’m out on the river 
ot down in the town!” 

“We could be married if you had that 
money,” she said. 

Tom Slake’s eyes smoldered suddenly. 
He never had been much for women 
until he had met Sarah Colter. But she 
tefused to marty him unless it would 
better her condition. 
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“If we only had that money!” she 
said. “We could go away from the hor- 
rid river, Tom—we could go far away, 
inland, where there’s clean houses and 
green fields. And we could take life 
easy, too. I’d be a pretty woman, Tom, 
if I had nice clothes and could rest up 
a bit from the washin’. Arid we could 
send the boy to some school where 
they’d straighten out his brain. He’s 
a good boy, Tom, only a bit strange.” 

“T know,” Tom Slake said. “But 
we ain’t got the money, Sarah, and we 
ain’t likely to have it.” 

“Are you an utter fool, Tom Slake? 
Jim Breeth is keepin’ you on, ain’t he?” 

“But he'll watch me all the time after 
this, Sarah,” Tom Slake reminded her. 
“Tf there was a way se 

“If—if Jim Breeth wasn’t here at 
all,” she suggested, “you could search 
and search until you found the money, 
with nobody to stop you.” 

“But he’s here, Sarah!” 

“How I hate that man!” Sarah Colter 
said. ‘He sneers at me every time he 
passes me. If you was a proper man, 
Tom Slake, you’d not endure that! If 
—if Jim Breeth was gone, and you_had 
the chance to search without bein’ both- 
ered ——” 

“But he ain’t gone!” 

“Ten thousand dollars is a lot of 
money,” she said. “And he’s tellin’ the 
truth about the amount, you can bet! 
There was a time when he shipped fish 
to the city, and everybody said that he 
was gettin’ rich, and he didn’t spend 
anything much at all.” 

“Oh, he’s got it, all right!” 

“Tf we only had that money 

“Have done with such talk!” said 
Slake. “We ain’t got the money, and 
there’s no chance to get it wth Jim 
3reeth watchin’ me and darin’ me to 
try.” 

“T thought that maybe you was man 
enough to figure out the way,” Sarah 
Colter told him, looking at him rather 
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peculiarly. 
here id 

“But if anything happened to—to get 
him away from here,” said Tom Slake, 
“somebody else’d take over his place, 
and then I’d not be able to dig and 
search a bit more than I can now.” 

“T ain’t a man, and I ain’t, got a 
man’s schemin’ brain,” the widow said 
to him. “But, if I was a man, I’d think 
of that ten thousand dollars, and I’d 
find a way, you can bet!” 

“What are you hintin’ at?’ Tom 
Slake demanded roughly, looking up at 
her. 

“Maybe I ain’t hintin’ at anything,” 
she replied. “We don’t want too much 
straight out-and-out talk about things, 
Tom. But ten thousand dollars would 
be salvation.for us. We could be big 
uns, and live like a king and queen.” 

“Have done with it!” Tom Slake ex- 
claimed again. He got up and walked 
slowly around the room, then went to 
the door and opened it and peered out 
into the night. 

The river roared and tumbled almost 
at his feet. How he hated the river— 
and how he hated Jim Breeth! If he 
could get his hands on that ten thou- 
sand dollars, he’d whip them both! He’d 
get away from the dark waters that 
scorned him! 

“I’m goin’ back to the shack!” he told 
the woman. 

Sarah Colter did not answer, but she 
smiled as she closed the door after 
him. She had made a suggestion, and 
she knew well that Tom Slake was con- 
sidering it. The real words had not 
been spoken, but the suggestion was 
there! 

Slake walked along the river and 
stopped in the darkness to watch the 
glimmering lights of the town far down 
the stream. Tom Slake understood the 
situation perfectly. 

“She meant for me 
Breeth!” he whispered to 
“That’s what she meant! 


“If Jim Breeth wasn’t 


to kill Jim 
himself. 
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Breeth and get him out of the way 9 
I can search for the money!” 


CHAPTER IIT, 
THE NOTE, 


HE following morning Jim Breeth 
and Tom Slake had great luck with 
their seine. The big box was filled 
with fish, and they set their trap nets 
and rowed slowly back to the shack, 
for the afternoon and possibly a part 
of the night would be spent in cleaning 
the catch and making the fish ready for 
the market. Jim Breeth was jubilant, 
“This’ll mean more dollars, Tom 
Slake!” he said. “More dollars to hide 
away from the world! The fish are 
runnin’ better now. We'll be makin’ 
some great catches the month to come!” 
“Yeh!’ Slake grunted. His brain 
was filled with the thought that Sarah 
Colter had caused to be there. 

“It’s a great river!” 

“T hate it!’ Slake cried. 

“Scornful waters for you—that's 
why! Never let the river hear you say 
that you hate it, Slake! The river can 
whip any man, It’s easy for the waters! 
A foot caught in a net with nobody 
else around—and there you are!” 

Slake shivered. “You're daft!” he 
cried. “Have done with that talk! | 
ain’t afraid of any river! Let it laugh 
at me if it likes to laugh!” 

They worked quickly cleaning the 
fish, and Jim Breeth said little, and 9 
Tom Slake, as he worked at the bench 
in the hot shed, thought a great deal. 
He understood what Sarah Colter had 
implied, and he was willing! But there 
had to be a hole-proof scheme, he told 
himself. He had to do the murder 
without being detected, and he had to 
arrange things so that he could stay o 
at the shack afterward and search fof 
the hidden money. 

A launch stopped at the little float be 
fore the shack during the afternoon, and 
a big, broad-shouldered man made his 
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_ way around to the shed and greeted 
them. Jim Breeth laughed and joked 
at him, but Tom Slake only growled 
and went on with his work. 

The visitor was Willan, the deputy 
sheriff. He had been far up the stream 
searching for net thieves, he told them. 
He had stopped at the shed to get a 
‘mess of fresh fish to take to his home 
in the town. 

Willan watched Tom Slake as he 
talked with Breeth, and Tom Slake 
pretended to ignore him, He hated 
Willan, too. And that gave him another 
idea. He could clean up his enemies, 
he told himself. He could put Jim 
Breeth out of the way and get the 
money, he could defeat the scornful 
water by leaving it, and he could fool 
Willan, who imagined himself to be 
something big as an officer, by escap- 
ing the consequences of his crime, Far 
away and safe with Sarah Colter, he 
could laugh at Breeth and the river and 
the sheriff’s deputy ! 

“How are things, 


Slake!” Willan 


asked, stepping up beside him. 

“All right!” Slake replied. 

“Behaving yourself, are you? You'd 
better !’”” 

“You’ve no call to talk that way to 


me,’ Tom Slake declared. “I ain’t 
breakin’ any of your laws. When I 
do, then it’ll be time for you to come 
around and pester me.” 

“Huh!” Willan grunted. “I’ve got 
an eye on you, Slake. You’ve got a 
bad reputation. I’m not goin’ to bother 
you as long as you behave, but I'll be 
around quick enough if you happen to 
step over the line!” 

Willan went back to Jim Breeth, who 
was chuckling, and Tom Slake sneered 
at the deputy’s back. How he hated 
Willan! But he’d make a fool of him. 
He'd get rid of Jim Breeth, and in such 
a clever way that Willan never would 
Suspect him. 

It took Tom Slake a week to think 
out what he believed was a good plan. 
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He wanted to speak to Sarah Colter 
about it, but she stopped him the first 
time he attempted it. 

“I don’t’ want to know anything, 
Tom,” she said. “Can’t you under- 
stand ?” 

Slake understood, of course. He 
walked up and down the bank of the 
river that night, surveying his plan from 
every angle. The idea of killing a man 
did not bother him at all. But he 
wanted to make sure that he would 
not have to pay for it afterward. 

Breeth was delighted because the 
catches had been so large for several 
days. He gave, Tom Slake an extra 
dollar, and Slake went into the village 
for tobacco. He saw Willan there and 
scowled. The deputy laughed and 
lurched up to him. 

“What are you snivelin’ at me for?” 
Willan demanded. “Afraid of me?” 

“No!” Slake said. “You think you’re 
smart, but maybe you ain’t. I just want 
you to stop pesterin’ me.” 

“I’m just keeping my eyes on you,” 
said Willan. “I wouldn’t trust you half 
a dozen feet away, Slake! But as long 
as you work and behave yourself, I'll 
not bother you at all.” 

“I’m tryin’ to get along,” Slake told 
him. “I was in jail a year, but it was 
for beatin’ a man up and not for doin’ 
anything dishonest. It was a man I’d 
had trouble with ‘a lot? You ain’t fair 
to me!” 

“Maybe not,” Willan replied, “I’m 
not goin’ to stand in your way, Slake. 
If you can make somethin’ of yourself 
go right ahead and do it!” 

Slake sneered again as the deputy 
went down the street. He got his to- 
bacco and started walking slowly up the 
river toward the shack. He was ready 
for things now; he had-nerved himself 
to the deed. Once more he went over 
his plans and found them good. 

He looked out across the river, tum- 
bling in the afternoon sunshine, and 
leered at it. 
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“Scornful waters, eh?” he said. “T’ll 
make a fool of you, river! I'll make 
you hide him, that’s what I’ll do! You 
can talk and laugh and roar over his 
body, and help me fool Willan and all 
the others! Jim Breeth loves you, does 
he, river? All right—you can have the 
brute !” 

Slake laughed raucously and then 
suddenly was still, realizing that any- 
body hearing that laugh might wonder 
at it and possibly mention it later. He 
grew more cautious. Soon he reached 
the shack, divided the tobacco with 
Jim Breeth, who was stretched out on 
one of the bunks resting, and then be- 
gan putting his plan into execution. 

He got out a piece of paper, an en- 
velope and a stub of a pencil, and seated 
himself at the table. Grasping the 
pencil in his big hand, he started to 
write. 

Jim Breeth laughed. ‘“Writin’ a love 
letter to the widder?”’ he wanted to 
know. “Ain’t you got the nerve to pro- 
pose by word of mouth, Slake?” 

To Breeth’s surprise Tom Slake did 
not reply in a caustic manner, Instead, 
he looked up, troubled and puzzled. 

“I’m bothered, Jim Breeth, but I 
didn’t want to trouble you,” he said. 

“What is it?” Breeth asked, sitting 
up on the bunk. 

“T’ve got a brother, Breeth. His 
name’s Sam. He lives out in Iowa and 
runs a little farm there. I ain’t seen 
him for three or four years. But I got 
a letter from him about a month ago. 
I didn’t say anything about it then. I 
didn’t want to go farmin’.” 

“Thinkin’ of quittin’ fishin’ and goin’ 
to live with him?” 

“Naw! He’s goin’ to die,” Slake said. 
“He’s got somethin’ the matter with his 
kidneys.” 

“Then what?” 

“His farm is worth about four thou- 
sand, he says, and I’m his only relative. 
He wants me to have it. Now, I’ve got 
an idea, Breeth.” 
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“Let’s hear it!” 

“TI want to make money, and I know 
how to fish. If I was to get the money 
from the farm, and you’d put up some, 
we could get us a power launch and a 
lot of new gear. It’d give us a chance 
to take more fish afterward and make 
more money. We could hire a crew 
and ship our catch to the city.” 

“I don’t want to spend any of my 
money,” Breeth said. 

“But you’d soon make it all back and 
a lot more, and any time we wanted we 
could sell the launch and gear. It'd 
give you a chance to have thousands to 
hide, if you’re bent on hidin’ it. I’d 
rather go in with you, Breeth. You're 
mean, but you know the river and how 
to get the fish.” 

“You get your money, and then we'll 
talk about it,” Breeth said. 

There was a sudden gleam in Breeth’s 
eye. He might be able to get that money 
away from Tom Slake if: Slake had it. 

“T’ve written him a letter,” Slake 
said. ‘You can read it. I’ve told him 
that I don’t want to come out there, 
but that I want the farm money as soon 
as I can get it. It—it seems cruel, but 
my brother’ll understand. I’ve told him 
I wanted to go in business here. But 
he’s ignorant—and here is where you 
can help me, Breeth. I want to send 
him, on another piece of paper, a little 
somethin’ he can sign with witnesses, 
to show that the money comes to me. 
If I don’t do that they'll fuss about 
the farm, and I'll have to go out there 
and maybe pay a lawyer a lot.” 

“Well?” Breeth asked, 
greater interest. 

“You may know about such things, 
but I don’t, Breeth. You write me the 
note, will you? Say that he wants 
everything to come to me when he is 
gone, or somethin’ like that. I'll send 
it to him in the letter, and he can sign 
it and send it back. Then when I hear 
that he is dead I can go into town here 


showing 
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‘and have some lawyer ’tend to the busi- 
ness for just a few dollars.” 

“You’ve got more sense than I sus- 
pected,” Jim Breeth replied. 

He got up and crossed to the rickety 
table and sat down before it. Tom 
Slake got another sheet of paper, and 
Jim Breeth began writing. Slake stood 
behind him, dictating and suggesting, 
and always smiling sarcastically. What 
amark Jim Breeth was! He was walk- 
ing right into the trap! 

Breeth finished, and they read the 
note : 

Deak Tom: You're a tough one, but you're 
agood worker, and when I am gone | want 
you to have everything and take care of it 
and make the most of it. I hope you get 
married and settle down and have success. 


: Tom Slake | said. 
“That'll get him! He'll sign that and 
send it right back. He always has been 
at me to get married and settle down. 
He said in his Jast letter that the doctor 
told him he didn’t have more than three 
months to live. And when I get the 


“That’s good!” 


money, we can buy a launch and gear,” 
Tom Slake went on. 
“We'll talk about that when we get 


the money, Tom.” Breeth said. “It'd 
be bad luck to talk about it now.” 

Slake put the note and the letter 
into the envelope and addressed it to a 
mythical brother in a mythical town of 
lowa. 

“T'll mail it this evenin’,” he said. 

Breeth only grunted. They ate the 
evening meal, and Tom Slake washed 
the dishes. If he did not wash the 
dishes, they would not be washed, and 
he knew it. Breeth puffed at his pipe. 

The dishes done, Tom Slake put on 
his coat and hat, made sure that the let- 
ter was in his pocket, and started down 
the path toward the town. Breeth was 
sitting in front of the shack watching 
him. He saw Slake stop for a moment 
and speak to Sarah Colter, and then 
hurry on. 

“T'll gamble that money away from 


him, or somethin’ like that,” Jim Breeth 
promised himself. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE STORM. 


A’ a safe distance from the shack, 
around a bend in the river, Tom 
Slake deliberately ripped open the en- 
velope and took out the note that Jim 
Breeth had written. This he folded 
carefully and put inside the lining of 
his coat through a rip. He struck a 
match and burned the envelope and the 
letter he had written to his mythical 
brother on the mythical farm in Iowa. 
“A wise man¥is he?” Tom Slake 
asked himself, his lip curled. “I’ve got 
him now, I reckon! And I’ll fool that 
wise Deputy Willan, too! And tlhe 
black river—laugh at me and scorn me, 
will it? The river’ll do to cover him 
with. He loves the river, he says!” 

Slake laughed raucously and stum- 
bled on along the path toward the dis- 
tant town. He felt that his plans were 
perfect. The more troublesome part 
was over. He had that note in Jim 
Breeth’s handwriting, and there were a 
score of persons in the town who could 
identify that handwriting, because it was 
so peculiar and distinctive. Everything 
was going as Tom Slake had hoped it 
would, and he felt a glow of satisfac- 
tion. 

He would dispose of Jim Breeth. 
And then, using that note, he would 
take command of the shack and the bit 
of ground around it, to which Jim 
Breeth held title. That would give him 
the chance to work slowly and carefully, 
to search and dig. And when the for- 
tune had been found, he would marry 
Sarah Colter, and after a time they 
would slip away. And in some little - 
town far from the river Slake hated, 
they would live high and be somebody! 

The killing of Jim Breeth was the 
least of his troubles. Tom Slake’s na- 
ture was such that the enormity of his 
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crime did not bother him so much as 
the thought of being found out after- 
ward. He reviewed the remainder of 
his plans and told himself that they 
were about perfect. How could he be 
suspected? How could the crime be 
brought home to him? 

He went down into the town and 
tried to act in an ordinary manner, that 
persons would remember it afterward. 
It was just dusk when he arrived, and 
he loitered around the streets for a 
time and spoke to men he knew. He 
saw Willan and managed to engage the 
deputy in conversation. 

“T think that Jim Breeth’s got some 
sort of secret, deputy,” he told Willan. 
“He talks mighty funny at times.” 

“How’s that?” Willan asked. 

“He hints that he might take a trip 
to some place, as though he had any 
place to go or any business when he got 
there, and then again he thinks that he 
won't. Folks say that he’s got a lot of 
money, and if you ask me I'll say that 
he’s been savin’ it up for some special 
purpose. I hope that he don’t go away 
—lI’d have to find me a new job. And 
jobs ain’t the easiest things in‘the world 
for me to get.” 

“Couldn’t you go somewhere else, 
some place where everybody doesn’t 
know you?” the deputy asked. 

“T might, if I wanted to walk,” Tom 
Slake replied, with a laugh. “Jim 
Breeth hasn’t done much in the wages 
line. You don’t imagine that I’ve been 
able to save enough to take me to South 
America, for instance, do you?) We've 
been having great luck the past week 
—and Jim Breeth gave me a dollar ex- 
tra. That’s his limit! He thinks he’s 
done somethin’ great!” 

“Must be somethin’ wrong with him,” 
- the deputy agreed. “I never knew him 
to give away a dollar before.” 

Tom Slake started back along the 
tumbling river to the shack. He had 
planted an idea in the deputy’s brain, 
and that was what he had wanted to 


do. He had said that Jim Breeth had — 
been acting peculiarly and had been talk. ” 
ing about going away, and he had regis- 
tered the fact of his own poverty. 

He came to Sarah Colter’s cottage, 
knocked, and went inside. Her boy - 
had been sent to bed, yet they spoke 
in whispers, They did not want the 
half-wit to overhear, and afterward talk 
away from home, and in his ignorance 
and innocence say something that would 
bring suspicion upon them. 

“I’m gettin’ along fine, Sarah,” Tom 
Slake whispered. “It wouldn’t surprise 
me a mite if everybody heard very soon 
that Jim Breeth had gone away.” 

Sarah Colter shivered a bit and 
clasped and unclasped her hands nerv- 
ously. “That—that wouldn’t mean any 
trouble for you, would it, Tom?” she 
asked. 

“Not a mite! It wouldn’t surprise 
me any if he left a note, or somethin’ 
like that, sayin’ as how I was to have 
his shack and fish gear and make the 
best of them. In that case I reckon 
I’d have plenty of chance to search for - 
that money, with nobody to be around 
botherin’ me while I was doin’ it.” 

“{—I’m afraid!” she whispered. 

“You ain’t supposed to know anything 
that’d make you afraid,” Tom Slake re- 
minded her quickly. “And there ain't 
anything-te be afraid of, either! Just 
keep rememberin’ that! No sense in 
bein’ afraid at all!” 

They talked for half an hour longer, 
and then Tom Slake went on along the 
river toward the shack. He leered at 
the river and mocked it. 

“Scornful waters, be yeh?” he said. 
“I ain’t afraid of any river! Growl at 
me, will yeh? That’s all yeh can do— 
yeh can’t bite none!” 

He found Jim Breeth stretched out 
in one of the bunks when he entered 
the shack. Breeth puffed at his pipe 
and growled a welcome tinged with sar- 
casm. Tom Slake hoped that Breeth 
would bully him and scorn him, for 
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that would make it a bit easier for him 
to do what" he intended. But Breeth 
contented himself with a few sarcastic 
remarks, pulled the blankets up over his 
body, and turned his face to the wall. 

Tom Slake fussed around the shack 
for a time. He was growing nervous, 
and he belittled himself for a coward. 
Soon he sat down on his own bunk and 
remembered all the slights Jim Breeth 
had put upon him, all the scornful re- 
marks he had made; he fanned his hate 
until it flamed. 

He blew out the lamp and retreated 
to his bunk again. Under his blanket 
he had a length of heavy fish cord. He 
felt it to make sure that it was still 
there. Stretched out in the bunk, he 
lay with eyes wide open, breathing as 
lightly as possible, awaiting his time. 

Outside, the wind increased in ve- 
locity. Tom Slake listened to it. He 
could hear the dull roaring of the river 
again, too. There was going to be a 
storm, and Slake was glad of that. 
What he intended doing could be done 
better if there was a storm. The 
friendly rain and wind would wipe out 
_ tracks. 

Now and then during lulls in the 
storm he could hear Jim Breeth snoring. 
He knew that Breeth always slept heav- 
ily during a storm. He wanted to wait 
as long as he could, but he did not want 
to wait too long. Breeth was an early 
riser, and it was nothing strange for him 
to get up an hour or so before daylight. 

The rain was descending in sheets 
now. Tom Slake felt that the time had 
come. He crept from the bunk noise- 
lessly and sat on the edge of it for an 
instant. He took the length of heavy, 
strong cord from beneath the blanket 
and stood up. 

Foot by foot he slipped along the 
wall until he came to the bunk wherein 
Jim Breeth was sleeping. He listened 
for a moment, reached out a hand care- 
fully, and found that Breeth had thrown 
the blanket back. 
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Now he gathered all his courage. He 
held the fish cord ready. Suddenly he 
bent forward, the cord held in both 
hands. Working carefully, he slipped it 
beneath Jim Breeth’s head. Breeth 


_snored on! 


Tom Slake, now that the moment had 
come, felt himself shaking. But he 
knew that he could not retreat now. 
He thought of the ten thousand dollars, 
of Sarah Colter, of how they could 
live like king and queen after the money 
had been found. He remembered how 
Jim Breeth had treated him! 

Suddenly he jerked at the cord gnd 
hurled himself upon,the prostrate form 
on the bunk! 

Fifteen minutes later the door of the 
shack was opened. There was no light 
burning. Tom Slake staggered outside 
and closed the door behind him. He 
stooped and lifted the body of Jim 
Breeth and got it across his shoulders. 
The cord was still around Breeth’s 
throat, and his hands and ankles had 
been lashed together. 

Up along the river Tom Slake stag- 
gered. The wind beat against him, and 
the rain drenched him. The stream 
roared in his ears. He had a couple of 
hundred yards to go, to a place where 
a large creek emptied into the larger 
stream. 

Slake was shaking, but he felt a sort 
of triumph, too. Where the creek emp- 
tied into the river there was a large, 
deep hole washed by the water. Jim 
sreeth himself had told Slake of it. It 
was for this hole that Slake was headed 
now. 

He came to where one of the smaller 
boats was drawn up on the shore, Into 
the boat he tumbled the body and, work- 
ing swiftly, fastened to it, by a heavy 
rope, a huge rock that he had prepared. 
He worked slowly and made certain that 
the knots were tied perfectly. Tom 
Slake would not make a bitter mistake 
because of his nervousness ! 

Then he launched the boat and 
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grasped the oars. It was a difficult 
task to drive the boat against the force 
of the storm. Slake kept as close to 
the shore as possible and bent his back 
to the labor. He wanted to be quick 
about it. 

He came to the mouth of the creek, 
to find that it. was a torrent twice its 
usual size and strength. That suited 
Tom Slake. He drove the boat on, 
until he was directly over the spot he 
wished to locate. An instant later there 
was a splash, but the roar of the storm 
drowned the sound of it. 

Tom Slake waited a few minutes, 
until a flash of lightning revealed the 
surface of the stream. And then, sat- 
isfied, he drove the boat back toward 
the shack again. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RIVER WINS, 


AN hour after daylight that morning 

Tom Slake pounded on the door 
of Deputy Willan’s house in town. The 
deputy was just getting out of bed. 
He answered the knock and ushered 
Tom Slake inside. 

“He’s gone!” Slake said. “Jim 
Breeth’s gone, deputy, and he left a 
note for me, and I don’t know exactly 
what to do about it. So I came to you.” 

Slake handed Willan the note, and 
the deputy read it swiftly and then ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“Jim Breeth wrote that, all right,” 
Willan said. “There’s not another per- 
son could write like that. Tell me about 
it, Slake—tell me everything.” 

“Well, I woke about the usual time,” 
Tom Slake said. “It was my mornin’ 
to get the breakfast—we took turns at 
that. I lit the lamp and went to the 
stove and started the fire. And then 
I turned around to call Jim, and his 
bunk was empty. The blankets were 
folded, deputy, and on the foot of the 
bunk. And this note was on the table. 
I don’t know what it means!” 
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Willan looked at him searchingly, but — 
Tom Slake met his gaze with an open 
countenance. 

“It’s funny!” Willan said. 

“Jim’s been actin’ funny and talkin’ 
funny for a couple of weeks,” Slake 
said. “I don’t know what he means in 
this note.” 

“Tt seems to be plain enough. He's 
made you a present of his shack and 
the gear.” 

“And there’s a funny hole in the floor 
of the fish shed,” Slake went on. “It 
was under a board beneath some boxes 
of gear. I found it right away, for I 
went to the shed thinkin’ that Jim was 
there at work. It looks like a place 
where he might have kept his money.” 

Tom Slake thought that was a master 
stroke, to turn Jim Breeth’s jest upon 
him. 

“Possibly took his money and went 
away to do something,” Willan said. 
“He looked to me to be a man witha 
secret.” 

“I don’t aim to claim that shack and 
ground unless he doesn’t show up for 
a long time,” Tom Slake said. “Do you 
suppose it will be all right if I just live 
there and use his gear and run the busi- 
ness? Maybe I can hire a helper and 
make some money. And I’ve been 
wanting to get married re 

“T don’t see any objection,” Willan 
replied. “I’ll speak to the sheriff and 
the county judge about it. That note 
is a sort of will, except that he didn't 
sign it, and there were’ no witnesses. 
But according to that note you can go 
ahead and use his stuff and sell the fish 
you catch.” 

“Much obliged!” Tom Slake said, 
with some show of enthusiasm. “TI can 
make some money, then, and maybe get 
married to Mrs. Colter. I’ll work hard, 
you can bet. Any time you want a mess 
of fresh fish, deputy, they won’t cost 
you a cent!” 

Tom Slake left the deputy’s cottage 
and hurried back along the river, But 
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Willan was far from being satisfied. He 
Hpossessed more brains than Tom Slake 
ge him credit for. Willan decided 
that he would ‘‘nose around”’ a bit, later. 

Slake hurried along the path on the 
bank of the river. The stream was get- 
ting higher every minute, and there were 
‘mmors in the town of a cloudburst some 
miles away. The rain continued to pour 
down. Safe from the town, sure that 
nobody was near him, Tom Slake 
laughed. 

“Scornful waters, eh?” he cried. 
‘l'ye made yeh my tool, I reckon. He 
loved yeh, and now yeh can take care 
of him! Yeh can’t hurt me!” 

He cursed at the river for a time 
and laughed again, and then went on to 
the Colter cottage. The white-faced 
woman let him in when he knocked. 

For a moment he locked at her with- 
out speaking, and she collapsed into a 
chair, twitching nervously. 

“Pull yourself together!” Tom Slake 
whispered. ‘You don’t know anything, 
remember.” 

“Then—then— She seemed un- 
able to voice the question. 

“Jim Breeth has gone away,” Slake 
said, avoiding her eyes for the first 
time. “He wasn’t in the shack when 
I got up this mornin’. And—and there 
Was a note sayin’ that I was to have his 
things. So I’m goin’ ahead with the 
fishin’ and work hard and make money 
for myself. . I reckon we can be married 
after a while. Here’s the note, Sarah. 
It’s in his own handwritin’.” 

The woman seemed almost afraid to 
touch it. But she bent forward and 
fead it, and looked up to find Tom 
Slake’s burning eyes upon her. 

“His own handwritin’,” she gasped 
wut. “Tom, you—you must be a clever 
man !” 

“Clever enough, I reckon. Nothin’ 
fo worry about, Sarah! Just remember 
what I told you, if Willan or anybody 
asks questions. No danger at all! And 
tow I'll have the chance to search for 
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the money without anybody botherin’. 
But I'll wait a few days and fish hard 
and maybe hire somebody to help. 
We've got to go slow.” 

He went on to the shack, shivering a 
bit as he glanced around it. Inside, 
he made sure that everything was. all 
right. The rain was descending in tor- 
rents, but Tom Slake get out the boat 
and rowed against the raging stream 
and pretended to be anchoring a trap 
net better. That gave him a chance to 
go to the mouth of the creek. He found 
nothing there to terrify him, 

“Scornful waters, eh? Secret-cov- 
erin’ waters, that’s what yeh be! I ain't 
afraid of yeh!” 

The storm was increasing in velocity, 
and he fought against it with the boat 
until he reached the shack again. He 
beached the boat and went into the fish 
shed. He had uncovered the hole be- 
neath the floor, so that the deputy could 
inspect it if he wished. 

Fish were there to be cleaned, and 
Tom Slake began cleaning them, work- 
ing almost frantically, finding that even 
hard work did not keep his mind en- 
tirely off those things that he did not 
wish to think about. 

“No sense in bein’ afraid!” he told 
himself. “Everything looks right! He’s 
gone, and that’s all there is to it, and 
that note helps a lot. It makes things 
look natural. Amd he’s deep in that hole 
at the mouth of the creek, weighted 
down. No danger at all!” 

The storm continued, and he knew 
he could not fish until it was over. He 
would have to hire some man to help, 
but he’d get a man who lived in town 
and would want to go home nights. 
Then he could search undisturbed dur- 
ing the nights. : 

About noon, when he was cooking a 
meal, Willan put in his appearance at 
the shack with another man. They 
questioned Tom Slake and looked at 
the note and the hole beneath the floor 
of the fish shed. 
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“Looks all right,” Willan remarked. 
“I guess you can go ahead and use his 
place and the gear, Slake. But I’d not 
sell any of his stuff. That note isn’t 
exactly a will, you know. But I don’t 
see any objection to you using his stuff 
and making all the money you can fish- 
ing.” 

“Thanks, deputy,” Slake replied. “It 
gives me my chance to pile up a few dol- 
lars. I'll hire some man in town to 
help me with the work.” 

Willan went away, and after he was 
gone Tom Slake laughed: But Willan 
was not satisfied, though he pretended 
to be. He stopped at the cottage of 
Sarah Colter and questioned her. She 
answered his questions readily enough 
and said nothing damaging, but she 
could scarcely control herself. Willan 
noted her manner and wondered at it. 
The woman should have been happy 
because Tom Slake had his chance to 
make money for himself instead of Jim 
Breeth, the deputy knew. 

The man with him was another 
deputy from another part of the county. 
They held a long conversation about it. 

“Something funny about this,” Wil- 
lan declared. “I don’t trust that Tom 
Slake. But everything seemed to be all 
right at the shack. If it’s a case of mur- 
der we’d have to find the body before 
we could make a move. We might con- 
centrate on the womafi later—I think 
she knows something.” 

The storm continued throughout the 
day. Tom Slake finished preparing the 
fish for market and°wished that he had 
nore hard work to do, something that 
would keep his mind busy. He sat in 
the shack and tried to read a newspa- 
per, but could not; he walked to the 
door and threw it open and looked out 
into the sheets of rain. 

“Gettin’ higher every minute!’ he told 
himself. “It can’t hurt me, no matter 
how much it rages! Scornful waters, 
eh? Maybe so, but I ain’t afraid of 
7em i 
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That evening he went along the river 
to the Colter cottage. The half-wit was 
put to bed early, and then Slake and the 
woman had their talk. 

“Willan was here nosin’ around, but 
he didn’t get anything out of me,” Sarah 
Colter said. “But I’m afraid, Tom! 
Somethin’ might happen!” 

“You're afraid because you dont 
know things,” he explained. “If you 
knew what I know~- you wouldn’t be 
afraid. Nobody ever will see Jim 
Breeth again! You're not to worry 
about it!” 

They changed the subject as though 
by mutual consent. Talk drifted to 
common things for. an hour or more, 
and then Tom Slake went back to his 
shack. He felt that he could not go 
to sleep yet; he lighted the lamp and 
turned it up high, and tried to read the 
old newspaper ; he felt unusual, nervous, 
half afraid. “ 

He fought to keep his eyes from the 
bunk that Jim Breeth had occupied. He 
missed Jim Breeth and his sarcasm and 
his work of bullying. He got up and 
strode to the door and stood in it for 
a time, listening to the roaring stream. 

“I—I'll quit the cursed river as soon 
as I find the money,” he promised him 
self. 

He blew out the light and went to 
bed after a time. He did not sleep at 
first, but he was tired physically, and 
about midnight sleep claimed him—4 
deep, dreamless sleep. It was three 
o’clock in the morning when somebody 
pounded on the door. 

Tom Slake sprang out of the bunk 
and into the middle of the room. He 
fumbled for a long, sharp fish knife 
he had left upon the rickety table. 

“Who's there?” he cried. ) 

“Slake! Wake up!” It was the voice 
of Deputy Willan. “You've got to help, 
Slake! Every man’s needed!” 

Tom Slake wondered what that might 
mean. He lighted the lamp, his hands 
trembling, stumbled across to the do0f, 














Y and unbarred it and pulled it open. 
' Willan stepped inside out of the rain. 


Beyond him, Tom Slake saw half a 
score of men, most of them carrying 
lanterns. 

“What’s up?” he asked, 

“Get on more clothes and come along 
with us,” the deputy commanded, “Trees 


‘and brush have been coming down the 


creek, and they have choked it at the 
mouth. The water’s backin’ up, Slake, 
and something’s got to be done. More 
men are comin’ out from town. It’s 
floodin’ the farms along the creek, and 
some of the houses will go if we don’t 
break that jam.” 

Tom Slake turned away quickly as 
though to get his weatherproof coat. 
He had a momentary fear. But he told 
himself quickly that there was nothing 
to be afraid of. The higher the river, 
the more the body of Jim Breeth was 
covered. And he would have to play 
the part well! 

He struggled into his clothing and 
lighted his lantern. 
the lamp and went with the others out 
into the raging storm. They struggled 
through the mud and rain. The river 
was roaring as never before. Tom 
Slake cursed at it beneath his breath. 

Slake remembered what Jim Breeth 
had said—that the river always con- 
quered a man who hated it. He would 
be careful not to get drowned, he told 
himself. That was the only way in 
which the river could injure him! 

They came to the mouth of the creek 
in time. Trees and brush had floated 
down the stream and had lodged. More 
trees, more brush, chicken coops, bits 
of barns had jammed against the first 
barricade. And behind this the water 
was backing up. Tom Slake saw the 
danger at a glance. A mile up the creek 
there were two pretehtious farmhouses 
within a short distance of the bank. 
They would be undermined and would 
slip into the stream. 


Men began working frantically, 
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Deputy Willan commanding the foree. 
More men came out from the town. 
Men @&me down from the farms to help. 
But as fast as they pulled trees free, 
and sent them on down the raging river, 
more débris came down the creek and 
added to the jam. And the waters con- 
tinued to rise. 

Willan gave a couple of men instruc- 
tions, and they hurried away through 
the darkness. Tom Slake did not know 
of it. He was up to his waist in the 
rushing, muddy water, trying to help 
other men cut trees free and send them 
down the stream. 

But he sensed what was going to be 
done after the men returned*from the 
town. He heard hoarse commands and 
was ordered far out on the shore, He 
asked a question. 

“They’re goin’ to dynamite that jam,” 
one of the men from the town told him. 
“They'll blast it, and it'll break and 
float down the river. That’s the only 
way. We can’t clear it ourselves!” 

Tom Slake turned away from the 
lanterns, for he did not want any of 
them to see the expression in his face. 
It couldn’t be better, he told himself. 
They would dynamite, and tons of silt 
would cover the body of Jim Breeth. 
He would be buried for certain then! 

Far from the shore of the stream, 
Slake waited with the others. They 
could see the gleaming lanterns of the 
men handling the explosive. 

“They—they’re puttin’ it behind the 
jam,” Tom Slake said. 

“Certainly!” one of the others re- 
plied. “That'll make her move, all 
right! It'll save the farmhouses and 
save us a lot of hard work!” 

Slake looked out at the tumbling river 
again. The dawn was, just breaking. 
He sneered at the angry river. Pro- 
tecfed the men who loved it, did it? 
It hadn’t protected Jim Breeth! And 
it couldn’t hurt Tom Slake, the man 
who hated it, either! 

There was a dull roar, and a fountain 
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of muddy water shot high into the air 
and fell with another roar. Bits of 
trees and stumps and clumps of brush 
were hurled up. It rained mud and bits 
of timber. There was a few moments 
when nothing could be seen. 

And then the men nearest the river 
gave acheer. Down the broader stream 
was rushing the trees and brush that 
had made the jam. The dammed-up 
waters of the creek were rushing out 
and down the river now. The flood 
would subside, and the farmhouses 
above would be saved. They had been 
just in time. Half an hour later, and 
some of the property would have been 
destroyed. 

Tom Slake sank to the wet ground 
and crouched there, panting. He was 
tired out! He took off his hat and 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head, closed his eyes, and bent forward 
to rest a minute. 

He heard somebody ploughing 
through the mud toward him. He 
opened his eyes and raised his head, to 
see Deputy Willan and half a dozen 
others. 

“Come with us, Slake!” Willan said. 

“Gosh, I’m tired!” 

“Come along!” Willan commanded. 

Tom Slake got to his feet. He did 
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not notice that the half dozen men care- 
fully surrounded him. He followed 
Deputy Willan down toward the mouth 
of the creek. 

“Look at that!’ Willan said. 

Tom Slake looked. His face went 
white. On the shore was the body of 
Jim Breeth, the cord around his neck, 
the hands.and ankles lashed together. 

“Dynamite brought it up,” Willan 
said. “Weighted down, I suppose, and 
the blast tore the rope to shreds. Slake, 
you’re a murderer!” 

Slake did not think of showing sur- 
prise in his face, of trying to act inno- 
cent. There was one thought in his 
mind—that the scornful waters, by pil- 
ing up in a flood and causing the neces- 
sity for dynamite, had crushed him. He 
looked at the body again and then 
glanced at Deputy Willan, who stood a 
few feet in front of him, an accusing 
expression on his face. And then Tom 
Slake gave a cry of fear and tried to 
turn and run! 

“Get him!’ Willan cried. 

Half a dozen men of the town fell 
upon him. But they fell upon a weak, 
stammering, hysterical man who did not 
know what he Was saying. 

“Scornful waters!’’ he 
“You can’t beat the river!” 


cried out. 





CRIME. IS STILL INCREASING 


CORDS of the department of justice and of the Federal courts show that 
offenses against the United States government have increased approximately 


eight times since 1914. 


by the government and its agents are awaiting trial in the Federal courts. 


Nearly one hundred thousand criminal cases brought 


The 


department of justice is spending nearly twenty million dollars a year in main- 
taining the courts, and their number is insufficient to cope with the situation. 
Attempts to defraud the government generally follow the lines of raising 


checks, counterfeiting coins and bank notes, presenting false petitions for com- 
pensation to the war-risk bureau, and the like. According to the reports of the 
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dollars’ worth of checks, certificates, bonds, and other securities in a period of 
about one year, which ended recently. Most of this, however, was recovered. 
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the department of justice is burdened with the investigation and prosecution of 
hundreds of cases of alleged war-contract grafters. 
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S the twelve jurymen, their 
faces grimly solemn, filed 
slowly toward the anteroom 
for their deliberations, one 

unanimous opinion was _ whispered 
through the courtroom. “It’s the chair 
for Big Jim,” they said. 

Big Jim Loomis knew. His shrewd 
pin points of eyes, gleaming from un- 
der fat, puffy lids, had read the faces 
of the men who held his fate in their 
hands; his ears. had caught the shrill 
whisperings. But, for that matter, he 
had known before, had felt the en- 
compassing web which the district at- 
torney had woven about him. Even be- 
fore the trial he had been prepared for 
this very moment—and had made up 
his mind that he never would go to the 
chair. It was because he had planned 
so well that he was able to’sit so stol- 
idly indifferent. 

District Attorney Knapp, a grim, 
smile of satisfaction on his stern face, 
began gathering up his papers. He 
knew that he had done what he had 
promised the city of Berkshire he would 
do—dethrone the political czar of the 
West Side and fasten upon him at least 
one of his black crimes. 

“Think y’got me, huh?” Big Jim que- 
tied across the counsel table. “Think 


I'm goin’ t’ the chair, don’cha?” 
“I know it!” returned Knapp. 
tice is sometimes a little tardy, 

but always sure.” 
“Guess again!” retorted Big Jim with 
what the district attorney set down as 


“Jus- 
Loomis, 





pure bravado; Loomis always had been 
like that, swaggering, boasting, confi- 
dent. But the thing that Knapp forgot 
was that Big Jim had a habit of mak- 
ing good his boasts. 

Loomis’ beady eyes swept the room, 
traveling swiftly from face to face. It 
was, for the most part, a hostile crowd; 
leaders of civic reform came to see 
their prayers answered, old enemies 
came to gloat over his fall. But not all 
of the faces were hostile; Big Jim had 
friends, bound to him by the stwbborn 
loyalty of the underworld. 

“Red” Bates sat near the door; one 
telegraphic fluttering of Red’s eyelids, 
and Loomis knew that all had gone well 
with the plan which he had so cun- 
ningly devised. 

“Yeah; guess again!” Big Jim again 
said to the district attorney, his mouth 
twisted into a one-sided smile. 

Technically Big Jim Loomis was on 
trial for instigating the murder of Tom 
Boston, a political enemy whom he had 
found extremely troublesome, and 
whom he had disposed of as he always 
disposed of dangerous enemies who re- 
fused to be warned; in reality he was 
on trial for all of the black chapters 
of his life, extending over a period of 
fifteen years—a long time for aftly po- 
litical boss. And at last Big Jim seem- 
ingly had overplayed his luck. 

For years he had ruled over his West 
Side kingdom, a czar whose scepter 
was the blackjack; a monarch absolute, 
who had at his command a loyal army 
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of gunmen and. thieves to whom his 
political influence furnished protection 
and a degree of immunity—soldiers of 
evil who held human life lightly and 
were ready to slay at Big Jim’s word. 

When Tom Boston had been found 
dead at the mouth of an alley, every 
one knew that Big Jim’s hired gunman 
had done the trick. Big Jim was not 
worried about what every one knew; he 
was only concerned about- what could 
be proved—and “Sonny” Dunham had 
put many miles between him and Berk- 
shire. But the West Side boss figured 
without Knapp. The new district at- 
torney combed the West Side until he 
dug out the information that Sonny 
Dunham had fired the shot; then he 
canvassed the big cities until he found 
him. It was a relentless job of sleuth- 
ing that had lasted for weeks. Sonny 
Dunham was loyal to Big Jim, but hu- 
man. Knapp applied the third de- 
gree without mercy, and Sonny broke 
down, confessing that Big Jim had 
given him seven hundred dollars to kill 
Tom Boston. The silence of gangland 
had at last been shattered. 

Loomis glanced at the clock; his 
guess was that the jury would be out 
less than an hour. He was right; they 
finished their deliberations in just thirty 
minutes less than an hour. Big Jim 
moved not a muscle as the clerk un- 
folded the slip of paper which the fore- 
man handed him and read: 

“We the jury, find the defendant, James 
Loomis, guilty of murder in the first degree.” 

“Of course we will appeal,” whis- 
pered Loomis’ lawyer. 

“Appeal—nothing!” retorted Big 
Jim. “I ain’t gonna waste no time on 
appeal.” Which, if it sounded as if 
he had given up hope, was entirely 
misleading. 

The judge and Loomis’ attorney con- 
ferred briefly; then the judge called 
upon the prisoner to stand up. Slowly 
Big Jim lumbered to his feet. Despite 
his self-confidence, his unwavering faith 


in those to whom he had intrusted his 
crafty plan, a cold shiver ran down his 
back; it is a very harrowing thing, even 
for a man with nerves of steel, to hear 
the words which pronounce his doom. 

“The customary procedure will be 
waived in this case,” said the judge in 
slow, measured tones, “and sentence is 
to be pronounced at once. It is the sen- 
tence of this court that you shall pay 
the supreme penalty for your crime, 
The evidence has proven you to bea 
murderer and a coward—a man who 
murders by proxy. The court takes 
this occasion to thank the jury for their 
promptness in returning so obvious a 
verdict. This court orders that you 
shall be put to death in the electric 
chair in the State prison on the eighth 
day of October—and may God have 
mercy on your soul! 

“Mr. Sheriff, take charge of the pris- 
oner.” 

Two deputy sheriffs stepped forward. 
Jenkins, one of them, snapped a pair 
of handcuffs about Big Jim’s thick 
wrists. 

“Let’s be on our way, Loomis,” he 
said gruffly. “And if any of your 
crowd try to start anything—well, 
Heaven help ’em.” Jenkins patted his 
hip pocket warningly. 

“County jail, huh?” 

“And the death house to-morréw,” 
said Jenkins. 

“To-morrow’s another day,” replied 
Big Jim philosophically. 

From the criminal courts building to 
the county jail was an intervening dis- 
tance of some twelve blocks. Some 
times officers walked their prisoners, 
but more frequently they used taxi 
cabs—which detail was the backbone 
of Big Jim’s plan. As the three paused 
on the steps of the building, Loomis 
gestured toward the big limousine neat 
the entrance. 

“There’s my car,” he said. 
ride down in it!” 

“I should say not! 


“We cn 


I’m taking no 
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chances like that.” Deputy Jenkins was 
cautious. 

Just a few minutes before Loomis 
and his guards had emerged from the 
building, there had been six taxicabs 
out in front, waiting for fares. Ata 
nod from Red Bates five men who 
might have been recognized as West 
side habitués sauntered across the pave- 
ment, each engaging a car and giving an 
address to which they asked to be 
driven. This left but one public cab 
for hire; it was, ostensibly, one of a 
fleet of taxis belonging to the largest 
company in town. 

Deputy Jenkins raised his hand, and 
the driver, in response, moved his car 
forward. 

“County jail,” instructed Jenkins as 
he opened the door for Big Jim to 
squeeze inside; he and the second 
deputy followed. Both deputies were 
a little relieved; they had more than 
half expected that Big Jim’s friends 
would stage some sort of demonstra- 
tion. 

Hardly had the car been put in mo- 
tion when the chauffeur feached under 
the edge of the seat and turned on a 
pet-cock which had absolutely nothing 
to do with the automobile’s mechanism. 
It connected the ends of a copper tube 
which extended from a small pressure 
tank beneath the seat and led back into 
the closed-in tonneau. The cab itself 
had been carefully gone over that morn- 
ing, to make sure that the doors and 
windows fitted tightly. The close air 
inside the car was a welcome change 
from the cold outside. It was a cold 
day. 

“Funny smell in this machine,” re- 
marked Deputy Jenkins,. sniffing. 

“Yeah,” agreed the second- deputy ; 
“kind of sweetlike, isn’t it?” 

A few seconds passed, and Big Jim 
Loomis sat silently, his gaze intent upon 
the faces of his two guards. As he 
saw a dull look come into their eyes, 
he began to feel sleepy himself, and 
4E—ps 
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he reached for the speaking tube which, . 
led to the driver’s seat. He held it to 
his mouth that he might drink in the 
fresh air from outside. 

In a dazed way Deputy Jenkins be- 
gan to realize that something was hap- 
pening to him. He fumbled with the 
catch on the door, but that likewise had 
been taken care of; the knob had been 
fastened from the outside, and it would 
not budge. He made a sort of drunken 
effort to attract the attention of the 
driver as the fumes of oxo-ether contin- 
ued to numb his senses. He reached for 
his pistol with the vague idea of break- 
ing the glass, but his fingers were sud- 
denly clumsy and incapable of muscular 
action. The second deputy had already 
succumbed and had slumped over in 
the seat, his mouth hanging open; he 
breathed in noisy gasps. Jenkins him- 
self dropped limply back, lost to con- 
sciousness. 

The chauffeur glanced back, and Big 
Jim nodded, still holding the speaking 
tube to his mouth. The car shot for- 
ward, turning to the side streets. Down 
Division Street it sped for several 
blocks, until it reached an intersecting 
alleyway. Into the alley the machine 
turned, coming to an abrupt halt beside 
the rear of a closed-in delivery truck. 
Two men waited beside the truck. 

“Lemme out of this cab!” shouted 
Big Jim through the speaking tube. 
“I’m pretty near a goner m’self. Open 
the door quick, an’ shut it quicker b’- 
fore these guys come out from under 
the stuff. See?” 

The chauffeur, after a quick glance 
up and down the alley to assure him- 
self that it was quite deserted, opened 
the cab door, and Bie, Jim tumbled out. 
The door slammed shut again behind 
him, and Big Jim scrambled into the 
delivery truck, the chauffeur beside 
him. 

“I’d better turn off that gas, boss,” 
suggested the latter. 

“Let ’em croak,” muttered Big Jim. 
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“They’re only dicks; let ’em croak. 
Get these here bracelets off’n me, 
Gregg; that’s what I’m interested in.” 

The two men in charge of the truck 
climbed to the front seat and got under 
way. As the lumbering vehicle bumped 
along the cobblestones Jack Gregg got 
busy with his file and cut away the 
handcuffs. 

Big Jim, his arms freed, stretched 
himself proudly and grinned. 

“Send me t’ the chair, huh?’ he 
grunted out. “I guess not! Every- 
thing fixed, Gregg ?” 

“Yeah, boss. Here’s the box, right 
here in the truck. Everything worked 
pretty smooth, I'll say. I slipped my 
cousin three hundred to let me drive 
off his taxi. We spent all last night 
puttin’ in that ‘sleep-baby-sleep’ outfit 
under the seat an’ sealin’ up the doors 
an’ puttin’ that nozzle on the speakin’ 
tube so’s y’ could cup it over your 
mouth. He’ll report the car stolen, an’ 
that'll put him in the clear. 

“Red Bates had the boys planted out- 

side the criminal courts buildin’, an’ 
they drove off all the taxis but this un. 
Pretty slick, boss; some noodle you got 
on you—arrangin’ everything in jail 
through cipher the way you did.” 
“Got: the place fixed up for me t’ 
2” demanded Big Jim. 
“Sure, boss, the Dodge Buildin’; 
pretty good I calls that—the Dodge 
Buildin’, when you’re usin’ it t’ dodge 
the chair. Boss, y’ reckon there’s any 
chance of them two bulls croakin’ ?” 

“Naw!” retorted Big Jim, a little dis- 
gusted that one of his aids should be 
so concerned over the welfare of two 
mere deputy sheriffs. “That gas was 
pretty near all outta the tank, anyhow. 
They'll have a beaut of a headache, kid, 
but that’s all.” 

He cast a reluctant glance at the big 
packing box. 

“Why didn’t you guys put some pad- 
din’ in that thing?” he demanded an- 
gtily. Nevertheless he wedged himself 


go 


.inside, grumbling as Gregg nailed down 


the cover, 

Half an hour later a closed truck 
drove up to the freight entrance of the 
Dodge Building. 

“Got three boxes for the Liberty 
Company,” said one of the truckmen; 
that had been a subtle flash of humor 
on Big Jim’s part—the “Liberty Com- 
pany.” Three boxes were unloaded 
onto the freight elevator—the big one 
and two smaller. The offices of the 
Liberty Company were on the top floor, 
and Red Bates was waiting for them 
to be delivered. 

Red pried open the top, and Big Jim 
stood up, blinking at the flood of liglit. 

“Good boy, Red,” said the escaped 
Loomis. ‘Slick, huh? Thought they 
was gonna send me t’ the chair, huh? 
Bang-up place y’ got here, Red.” 

Red Bates nodded. 

“Yeah,” he said; “I dohe what you 
told me to. Back room fixed up with 
a couch an’ some chow. Enough t’ 
last a week, anyhow—unless y’ eat too 
much. Nobody’s gonna bother y’ here. 
Private lock on the door so’s the jan- 
itor won't come prowlin’ around. Now 
I’m gonna clear out. The bulls is gonna 
be watchin’ me, an’ it won’t do fer ’em 
t’ trail me t’ the Dodge Buildin’, Sce: 
We gotcha here, an’, so far as [ can 
see, you c’n stay as long as y’ want.” 

Big Jim snorted. “That ain’t gonna 
be long, Red,” he replied. “I ain’t 
gonna be cooped up in no one room, 
eatin’ what I fix m’self—not so’s y’ 
can notice it! I’m here just long 
enough t’ let the trail get cold an’ t’ 
grow a beard on this mug of mine. 
Then it’s Canada an’ the long hike 
acrost the big drink. Got the coin?” 

“Sure, boss, ten thousand seeds | 
got for you. Now I’m gonna beat it. 
It’s gonna be lonely here, boss, but it 
won’t do t’ have none of the old gang 
comin’ in an’ out—leastways not until 
the*trail is cold. There’s a few quarts 
of hooch an’ a deck of playin’ cards; 
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it'll beat the death cell up the river, 
anyhow.” 

Big Jim nodded shortly and looked 
about for the whisky. He had not had 
a drink in days. 

Red Bates’ prophecy came true a 
hundred fold ; it was lonely in that room 
on the top floor of the Dodge Build- 
ing—maddeningly lonely. Solitaire 
failed to entice him, and Big Jim threw 
the deck to the floor in silent rage. He 
got to reaching for the bottle more fre- 
quently. 

At the end of the fifth day Red 
slipped into the Dodge Building one 
evening and let himself into Big Jim’s 
place with his key. 

“Gosh, boss, but the scenery on your 
face sure does change your phiz!” ex- 
claimed Red. ‘An’ you ain’t so fat, 
neither. I brought along a bunch of 
papers; knowed you’d want t’ read 
about the escape. The bulls has got it 
figured out that you’re a long way off 
by this time; they ain’t watchin’ me 
an’ the rest of the boys so close now. 
I reckon-I dast hop up t’ see you now 
an’ then. An’ guess what I got in this 
here bundle—a T-bone!” 

As sick as he was of his fare of 
canned goods and stale bread and 
liquor, Big Jim reached for the news- 
papers; he was eager to feed his ego 
on the accounts of his master stroke. 
For half an hour he feasted his eyes 
upon the flaming headlines, upon the 
interviews with the dazed officials as 
they discussed the sensational escape. 
Said one of the newspapers: 

The escape of Big Jim proves one thing— 
he is as clever as he is cruel and unscrupu- 
lous. Such a dangerous enemy must not be 
allowed to keep his freedom. He must be 
captured so that the law may exact its penalty. 
If there is such a thing as justice, Big Jim 
Loomis must be electrocuted. 


Big Jim grinned in enjoyment. 
“Thought they was gonna send me 


t’ the chair, huh? I should say not!” 
The days dragged past; frequently 


Red Bates visited him, and that helped 
to dispel the monotony. On one of 
these visits Red came in with a plan 
to put many miles between Big Jim and 
the Berkshire authorities. 

“Boss,” he said, “nix on that Canada 
stuff. I know a guy what’s runnin’ a 
tramp steamer t’ South America. For 
two thousand smackers he’ll let us 
smuggle you on board. There’s a little 
country down there where they don’t 
bother much with Americans. Justice 
is lax, and no one has been known to 
be sent out o’ there extradited yet. 
See? Whatcha say, boss?” , 

Big Jim considered thoughtfully. 

“Yeah,” he agreed finally; “that’s a 
good lay.” 

“Aw right, boss; then I takes y’ outta 
here to-morrow night, an’ we slip over 
t’ the big burg, an’ this guy stows you 
away on his tub. An’, boss—y’ know 
what day this is? The eighth of Oc- 
tober !” 

“The day they was gonna strap me 
in the chair, huh?” Big Jim grinned. 
“Swell chance they had!” 

When Red had gone to complete ar- 
rangements Big Jim stood at the win- 
dow, staring down upon the lights of 
Berkshire. From below came the noise 
of the little city’s street. 

“To-morrow I’m gonna start t’ a 
place a long ways from here,” mut- 
tered Big Jim. “I’d like t’ have one 
look at the burg before I beat it.” 

The idea held him. He dismissed it, 
only to have it take possession, of him 
again. He looked into the mirror over 
the washstand. Certainly the beard 
had made a big change in him. Lack 
of thick steaks had reduced his weight, 
until he now weighed but a hundred 
and eighty pounds as compared with 
his former two hundred and ten. 

“I'd like t’ give the old town the 
once-over,” he mused. ‘“‘Sure, an’ no- 
body would know me with this mug.” 

The daring of the idea appealed to 
his conceit—to walk about the streets 
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a free man, when the police of not only 
Berkshire but of half the world were 
looking for him! He tingled at the 
thought. At that, he reasoned, it was 
more than half safe, for it was the last 
thing that the police would expect. 

“Yeah,” grunted Big Jim to himself, 
“T’m gonna have one more look at the 
old town.” 

He got into his overcoat, pulled his 
hat low over his face, and took a part- 
ing look in the mirror. Yes, he de- 
cided, he was safe. 

Big Jim let himself out of the office 
and descended the stairway to the 
street. . Emerging from the Dodge 
Building, he walked briskly up High 
Street. Ahead of him, sauntering in 
his direction, was a policeman, Big 
Jim had an inherent working knowledge 
of psychology; he knew enough, at any 
fate, to pass the policeman with the 
brisk air of a man who is going some- 
where and has nothing to fear. Noth- 
ing happened, and he felt more secure. 

For nearly two hours he tramped the 
streets, reveling in the feeling that he 
was the most daring man in all Berk- 
shire. However, he felt it was not wise 
to tempt one’s luck too far, and, as his 
steps carried him close to the border- 
land of his former West Side king- 
dom, he turned and retraced his course. 

At the corner of High and Fleming 
Streets he paused at a stand and pur- 
chased a newspaper. He grinned over 
the headline: 

LOOMIS REPORTED CAPTURED IN 
TOWN ON PACIFIC COAST. 
Was to Have Been Electrocuted To-day. 
“They 


“Yeah!” he grunted. was 


gonna, but they didn’t. 
didn’t !” 

Within half a block of the Dodge 
Building Big Jim, glancing back across 
his shoulder, saw the one man in Berk- 
shire who would penetrate his disguise 
if ahy one could. None other than Dis- 
trict Attorney Knapp! A sudden panic 
seized Big Jim Loomis; he feared 
Knapp more than he feared any man 
on earth; he quickened his footsteps. 
So far, he knew, Knapp had not seen 
him, but he must run no chances. 

“Hey! Watch where you’re goin’!” 

The words reached Big Jim’s ears in 
an unintelligible confusion of words, 
for his mind was on other matters. He 
walked even a little faster. 

“Hey! You fool is 

Big Jim failed to see the overalled 
workman who was trying to warn him. 
He rushed on; his right foot, thrust 
forward as he cast one more furtive 
glance in Knapp’s direction, came down 
upon nothing. He tottered for a mo- 
ment on the edge of the big, circular 
chasm and then went plunging into the 
mass of high voltage wires of the elec- 
tric conduit. 

His scream was drowned out by the 
snap and hiss of the powerful current 
as it tore about his body. When the 
power was shut off and~Big Jim was 
lifted out, they found gripped in his 
contorted fingers a scorched blackened 
fragment of newspaper, bearing the 
words: ‘‘Was to have been electrocuted 
to-day.” 

“Justice is sometimes a little tardy 
—but always sure,” Knapp had said 
that day back in the courtroom; Knapp, 
it seems, was right. 


I'll say they 








“fhe [tack 
& John Hunter 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN Gabrielle Wyvern returns from a French school to her father in London, Peter Wyvern 
* decides to break his connection with The Pack, a powerful criminal organization, and reform. 


But the head of the organization, 


Hendrick Moncrossen, ostensibly 


a correct stockbroker, wants 


him to put through a last job, Jaques Vaudreux, a famous French “fence” is in London, with a valuable 


collection of jewels, stolen from John Hartley, an American. 
upsets a bottle of ink and gets Wyvern's finger prints. 


When Wyvern refuses, Moncrossen 
Wyvern was the only man whom Scotland 


Yard had ever succeeded in connecting with The Pack, and the Yard had his finger prints. 
Just after her arrival, Gabrielle meets Bob Dennison, and the young man has atrready declared his 


love. 
friend, she learns of her father’s true character. 
with her and begin life anew. 


She intends to bring him to meet her father, but, at a social function at the home of a school 
When she confronts him with it, he agrees to leave 
Wyvern then sends her to watch Vaudreux’s flat. 


Gabrielle, from a fire escape, sees a man open the safe in Vaudreux’s room and remove the 


jewels. 


intercepts the robber on the platform of the fire escape. 
Then she is startled to see Bob Dennison walk in and confront Vaudreax’s valet, 
Dennison sends for Scotland Yard and departs with the knife 


with the jewels, 
who has arrived in the meantime. 


and a blotter stained with ink and the finger prints of Wyvern. 


spill the ink and leave the finger prints. 


When Vaudreux appeirs, the robber plunges a knife in Vaudreux’s breast, and Gabrielle 


In the encounter Gabrielle gets the bag 


Gabrielle had seen the robber 


Dennison, who is a young investigator devoting his entire attention to The Pack, recognizes 


the finger prints. 


He reports to his chief and explains that the ink on the blotter is common writing 


fluid, freshly made, but the finger prints were made with fountain-pen ink, and they are not fresh. 
When he goes to the hotel to interview Wyvern, he finds Gabrielle whe explains that her father 


has left the city. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOODMAN BLIND. 


EANWHILE Dennison had 
left the Yard and drifted out 
to the sunlit, crowded pave- 
ments of Whitehall. The 

commissioner had mentioned Gabrielle 
and mentioned her in such a way as to 
leave no doubt as to the fact that he 
regarded her with some suspicion. 

It was Gabrielle’s own fault. Den- 
nison repeated the sentence over and 
over again. She must know something 
of her father’s whereabouts, of why 
he had run away. It was, of course, 
impossible for her to see any signifi- 
cance in the murder of Vaudreux, but 
her father must have told her some- 
thing to explain his flight. Then why 
hadn't she explained everything? Could 
she not see that she was throwing her- 
self open to the gravest suspicion by 
her silence? 

It was more than evident that the 
commissioner suspected her. And 
Dennison knew the commissioner. He 


would act independently of Dennison, 
if it suited him, despite the fact that 


the case was in Dennison’s hands. 

“I must try once more to get some 
kind of story from her,” muttered Den- 
nison. 

Half an hour later he was being ush- 


ered into the suite of rooms which 
Gabrielle still occupied at the Magnifi- 
cent. He did not notice a Yard man 
hanging about the lounge of the hotel, 
but five minutes later the commissioner 
knew that Bob Dennison was closeted 
with Gabrielle Wyvern. 

Gabrielle: was taking afternoon tea, 
as Dennison entered, and, as she poured 
him out a cup, he eyed her anxiously. 
She looked worried, and her face 
seemed older, yet not too old. The 
girlish irresponsibility of it had given 
place to a steadier expression. She was 
a woman! Dennison summed up the 
change in her in those four words. 

“T have come to ask if you have news 
of your father,” he said, as he took the 
teacup Gabrielle passed him. 

It was a clever opening, a direct ques- 
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tion disguised as an anxious inquiry, 
and it almost succeeded in its purpose. 
But Gabrielle saw the trend of it just 
in time and steadied her thoughts. 

“My father? Why should I worry 
about news of him? He is not lost.” 

Dennison knew that Gabrielle was de- 
termined not to be caught, and so he 
tried another method. He put down 
his cup and, leaning, across the tiny 
table, endeavored to take her hand, and, 
though she withdrew it from his grasp, 
he said: “Gabrielle, the other day in 
Hyde Park I asked you a question, and 
the answer you gave me made me very 
hopeful and happy. It is because of 
that that I am talking to you as I am 
at this moment. A very terrible thing 
has happenef, and in the course of it 
your father has become involved. You 
will help him, help me, and help the 
law if you tell me where he is, apd 
why he has left you. Will you do 
this?” 

Gabrielle looked at him steadily, and, 
as she looked, a horrid, cynical thought 
flashed through her head, a_ thought 
which she tried to shake off, but failed. 
This man was deceiving her. He had 
made love to her, protested his affection 
for her, as a means to an end. He was 
a detective hunting her father, and he 
was using her to aid him in the hunt. 
Despite her mental struggles the thought 
grew in strength until it became a con- 
viction. She suddenly stood up, and 
her face was cold. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Dennison,” she said 
quietly, “but I shall have to ask you 
to leave and never to call on me again, 
You quite understand? I don’t wish 
to see you any more.” 

It was the product of an over- 
wrought, distorted brain—that speech; 
born of strained nerves, exaggerated 
suspicion, bitter hostility to the world 
which had used her so ill in the crowded 
days since she had discovered her fa- 
ther’s guilt. 

Dennison started to his feet, his face 


aghast. “Miss Wyvern—Gabrielle ! 
You don’t mean that——” 

Gabrielle inclined her head. 
Dennison, please!” 

Dennison lurched from the room and 
blindly sought the street. All his plans 
seemed to be crashing to dust about him, 
and with them all his hopes went. He 
felt that the world held nothing for him. 

While Gabrielle, sobbing her heart 
out over the littered tea table, felt like 
otie who has deliberately smothered all 
the sur&hine in her life. She steadied 
a little, as the hours slipped by, and 
was able to take dinner in the crowded 
dining salon. She spent the evening at 
a violin recital and returned early to bed. 

With the shadows of the night heavy 
on her room she lay in troubled thought. 
Something had to be done. That wa 
the kernel of all her thinking. Her fa- 
ther had not communicated with her in 
any way; he had vanished and taken 
the Venétian Collection with him. Yet 
he was not guilty of murder. Some 
thing must beedone to ptove him inno- 
cent. Something—— 

Gabrielle sat up suddenly, her hair 
streaming in a cloak of glory about hei 
shoulders. There was one man who 
could help her. Apart from her father 
she had only one thread in her hands 
which led to the heart of the matter— 
Hendrik Moncrossen. To-morrow she 
would take the bull by the horns and 
call on Moncrossen, and in her conver 
sation she would be clever. ai 

Gabrielle did not know Moncrossen 


“Mr. 


CHAPTER XII. 
.» THE MATE. 
K ENDRIK MONCROSSEN sat at 
the great desk across which he had 
interviewed Peter Wyvern, and, as was 
his wont when deep in thought, toyed 
idly with the handle of the silver pa- 
per knife which always adorned the top 
of the desk. 
For the first time in his life Moncros- 





The Pack 


sen found himself confronted by a prob- 
lem which he could not solve. 

Wyvern! Moncrossen cursed -the 
name and the man who bore it. He 
had always been a little afraid of the 
ability of Wyvern, and now he had 
broken with the man, broken for the 
first time. His plot to condemn Wyvern 
had succeeded, and it had failed—failed 
far more than it had succeeded. 

First Vaudreux had been murdered. 
Peeky Lynn, the knife artist, whom 
he had sent to plant the blotting paper 
and rob the fence, had been forced to 
kill the Frenchman and leave his knife 
behind him. That was unfortunate, for 
Moncrossen knew only too well that it 
meant a vengeance cry raised in Paris. 

The blotting paper had been left, and 
the police doubtless had it, yet they had 
made no sign, It was the only portion 


of the scheme which even approached 
success. 

For the rest, Wyvern had vanished. 
How he had even begun to suspect that 
he stood in danger Moncrossen could 


not guess. He only knew that his shad- 
owers had lost the man early in the 
morning, following the crime, and all 
trace of him had disappeared. 

Moreover, the Venetian Collection 
had also. vanished, ‘and this was the 
most disturbing factor in the whole af- 
fair. There had been a third party in 
the game, and that third party, after 
witnessing everything which had taken 
place in Vaudreux’s flat, had stolen the 
jewels from Lynn and held them. And 
this third party was a shadowy figure 
with no ‘identity. It disturbed Mon- 
crossen, frightened him, as much as any- 
thing was capable of frightening him. 
Somewhere in the world, in London, 
was an unknown person, and therefore 
an unknown quantity in the gamble, 
who knew what had happened to Vau- 
dreux, who held the jewels, perhaps 
even knew Moncrossen’s game! 

It was a dreadfully disturbing 
thought, and Moncrossen could not see 
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his way to clearing the mystery of it. 
At that moment there was a tap at 
the door, and a girl entered, a typist 
employed by Moncrossen in connection 
with his brokerage business. 

“There is a lady to see you, sir. She 
told me to tell you that she is from 
Paris.” 

Moncrossen glanced at the dainty, 
perfumed card which the girl had 
handed him and started, as he read the 
name: 

“Mathilde Duprez!” 

It was the mate! The thought flashed 
on Moncrossen at once. This woman 
had been Vaudreux’s accomplice and 
friend. Moncrossen knew what had 
brought her from Paris. The mate of 
the hamadryad is said to track down 
the destroyer of her spouse. 

“Show her in,” said Moncrossen 
curtly, and steeled himself for an or- 
deal. 

She came in through the door, and 
Moncrossen found that his simile of 
the hamadryad was justified and yet not 
justified. There was a snakiness in the 
lithe figure which thrilled, and an in- 
nocence in the face which killed the 
thrill at its birth. A woman of the Rue 
de la Paix, dressed as only Paris can 
teach, perhaps a little overperfumed, 
perhaps somewhat too obviously “made 
up.” Moncrossen had expected her to 
be dark, black, but she was one of those 
blond Frenchwomen, with hair fairer 
than gold, and eyes bluer than the 
Mediterranean. Her face was the face 
of a saint, yet in her eyes lurked the 
ancient wisdom which is never seen in 
the eyes of a man. 

Moncrossen got to his feet, as she 
entered, and murmured some suave 
words of greeting. She ignored them, 
as she did his outstretched hand, and, 
flinging herself into a chair, crossed her 
knees. Her first words were venom- 
ously decisive. 

“T have come about Vaudreux!” 

Moncrossen sat down. Outwardly he 
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was calm, a mountain of cold placidity, 
with the eternal calculation, which al- 
ways showed in his eyes, more pro- 
nounced, His fat white fingers twisted 
on the handle of the silver knife. 

“That was a bad business,” he mur- 
mured. 

Mathilde gestured, and the movement 
seemed to paint the boulevards for one 
flickering second on-the dull walls of 
the somber room. 

“Bad!” she repeated. Moncrossen 
could not read the expression in her 
tone. She leaned forward. “Jacques 
always told me to come to you if there 
was need. [ come now. It was one 
of your men who killed Jacques— 
killed him!” 

Moncrossen’s mouth tightened. Ma- 
thilde drew her chair close to the desk 
and leaned a dimpled elbow on the cold 
surface. 

“Listen! I loved Jacques Vaudreux.” 
Her eyes were strangely misty as she 
spoke; her white, manicured fingers 
tapped on the glass absent-mindedly. 
“There have been many men, great ones, 
wealthy ones, but Jacques I loved. Al- 
ways they have given, and I have ex- 
pected them to give. There was le Duc 
de But we will call him Monsieur 
le Duc. He gave me my pearls and 
thousands of francs. Millington, the 
American—le bon Dieu knows how 
much his checks would total. But with 
Jacques it was I who gave and gave 
always, asking for nothing in return. 
It is a test of a woman’s love, monsieur, 
that willingness to give. To Jacques 
I gave everything it is in me to give, 
my soul, my life. And now you have 
killed him.” 

Moncrossen frowned. “I beg your 

,pardon,” he said smoothly. “I. am not 
aware that I murdered Vaudreux.” 

The slim fingers clenched into a pink 
and white fist. “It was your people, 

‘The Pack. Durand has told me. He 
came straight from London to Paris, 
when the people at Scotland Yard re- 


leased him, and told me everything. — 
And you are the leader of The Pack; — 
you are responsible.” 

Moncrossen shook his head slowly, 
and his eyes did not leave her face. 
“You are wrong. Did Durand tell you 
the name of the man who killed Vau- 
dreux ?” 

“It was Wyvern. Do you think I do 
not know? He is your safe breaker, 
the so clever manipulator of combina- 
tions! You cannot throw dust in my 
face!” Her vehemence tailed off be- 
fore Moncrossen’s cold stare. 

“J do not endeavor to do so, ma- 
dame. But Wyvern is no longer a mem- 
ber of The Pack. Wyvern has double- 
crossed me! I want Wyvern as much 
as you do. He stole those jewels from 
Vaudreux on his own initiative. Vau- 
dreux and I were always good friends. 
Is it too much to ask you to believe 
that I would not go back on a friend?” 
Moncrossen’s voice had gradually ac- 
cumulated a note of quiet intensity, more 
compelling than the wildest oration. 
“Wyvern has broken“from The Pack, 
robbed a man for whom he should have 
had nothing but respect, murdered him 
and vanished with the Venetian Collec- 
tion. It is Wyvern you want, Wyvern 
I want!” ‘ 

Mathilde’s eyes narrowed. Her rich 
lips pursed to a crimson slit in her baby 
face. “Is this true?” 

Moncrossen took a bold line. His 
face was very hard, as he leaned toward 
her, and something of the force of the 
man’s ruthless nature seemed to radiate 
from him, as he answered: “I will speak 
plainly. If I had murdered Vaudreux 
it would be because my policy dictated 
it, made it necessary. And I should 
not be afraid of the consequences. 
Madame, I do not fear you, I do not 
fear the people who might be behind 
you in this mission. The Pack fears 
nobody under heaven! Do you under- 
stand? If I had killed Vaudreux I 
should be ready to kill you if you be 
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came a nuisance to me. I should cer- 
tainly not stoop to use soft words to 
you. After all I am the leader of The 
Pack !” 

The deadly, still force of the speech 
robbed it of its melodrama. There 
was conviction in every syllable of it, 
and Mathilde redlized it. This man sit- 
ting opposite her was one to respect and 
fear. Threats carried no weight with 
him, deeds only counted. 

She studied him. He returned her 
gaze evenly. They might have been two 
fighters taking breath after the first 
clash and gathering themselves for 
greater efforts. Then the woman 
dropped her eyes. “I believe you,” she 
said simply. “And now tell me where 
to find Wyvern.” 

Moncrossen shrugged his great shoul- 
ders. He had won through, had set this 
feminine incarnation of vengeance, all 
rose-decked and scented, on the trail of 
Peter Wyvern, and he knew a huge re- 
lief. His hands sought a silver ciga- 
rette box, but his eyes still remained 
on Mathilde’s face. 

“There are Egyptian, Turkish, and 
Virginia here,” he said, opening the box. 
“And those few in the tiny compartment 
have a little opium in them.. Which 
would you like?” 

“Virginia,” smiled Mathilde, and her 
teeth were like pearls. “This is hard 
business. Those others are for dreams 
and the quiet lights.” She leaned for- 
ward and lit the cigarette from the 
match which Moncrossen held toward 
her. Her hand brushed his knuckles 
in the operation, and even his cold na- 
ture-stirred to the touch of this woman 
to whom all the arts of her sex were 
as an open book. “Thank you, mon- 
sieur.” 

Moncrossen inhaled the smoke deeply. 
“You ask where Wyvern is?” he said. 

Mathilde nodded. She was wonder- 
ing if her femininity had made any im- 
pression on this aloof man. 
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Moncrossen tapped the ash from his 
cigarette. “I am afraid I cannot help 
you. .As a matter of fact, until your 
arrival, you actually knew more than I 
did. You see, I was only able to sur- 
mise that Wyvern was guilty. sme had 
vanished, Vaudreux had been murdered. 
] just put two and two together. But 
you were able to tell me definitely that 
he had done it. How did Durand learn 
that ?” 

“He heard the police officer mention 
it. They found a piece of blotting pa- 
per with Wyvern’s finger prints on it.” 

“T see.” Moncrossen spoke the words 
quietly and with some relief. The clew 
had reached the police. 

Mathilde leaned forward. 
sieur 24 

Moncrossen allowed himself to smile. 
“My name is Hendrik,” he said. 

“Hendrik.” There was a delightful 
accent on the name as Mathilde spoke 
it. “Doesn’t it strike you as being curi- 
ous ?” 

“What?” asked Moncrossen. 

“This blotting-paper business. I have 
thought and thought of that until my 
brain is in a whirl.” 

“IT do not understand,” said Mon- 
crossen slowly. His fingers were tight 
on the cigarette. 

Mathilde allowed the smoke to trickle 
in two tiny blue streams down her nos- 
trils. “Wyvern is a clever man. All 
Europe and America know him and 
respect him. Yet he leaves finger prints 
on a blotting paper! The first thing a 
man like Wyvern would do would be 
to wear gloves, hein?” 

Moncrossen’s grip tightened, and the 
cigarette split asunder. Mathilde ap- 
parently did not notice it; she was 
watching his eyes. This, thought Mon- 
crossen, was a thing which he should 
have foreseen. The clew was too crude 
to be left by a master like Wyvern. If 
Wyvern had ever left a trace of his 
guilt it would have been visible only to 
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the eyes of-an expert and found only 
after careful search. This _finger- 
marked blotter was too blatant, too ad- 
vertising. And, of course, Wyvern 
would have worn gloves. 

A sudden thought came to Moncros- 
sen. Had Peeky Lynn worn gloves, 
and, if so, was the handle of the knife 
marked by the blankness of them? 

“Well?” asked Mathilde quietly. The 
qttestion brought Moncrossen back to 
the pressure of the moment. 

“It was a mistake,” he said calmly. 
“At least that is how I view it. We 
all make mistakes. The greatest crimi- 
nals have been guilty of the most fool- 
ish errors. This is Wyvern’s, that is 
all.” 

Mathilde nodded. The movement 
conveyed nothing. She did not com- 
ment on the explanation in any way. 
Suddenly she said: “But this does not 
help us to locate Wyvern, does it? You 
are said to be clever. Cannot you offer 
some suggestion?” / 

“T ” began Moncrossen and then 
hesitated. A thought had come to him, 
a daring, amazing idea, and he won- 
dered why he had not hit on it before. 
There was almost a light in his hard 
eyes, as he answered Mathilde. “I have 
a way,” he said evenly, despite the ex- 
citement which throbbed in his temples. 
“We cannot go to Wyvern, but the 
means is to our hands to bring Wyvern 
to us.” 

The door of the office opened, and the 
little clerk peeped through. Moncros- 
sen looked up angrily. 

“A lady to see you, sir. 
Gabrielle Wyvern!” 

Moncrossen faltered for just one sec- 
ond, then said sharply: “Show her in!” 

He turned to Mathilde. ‘This is the 
daughter of Peter Wyvern!” 

“Sol” It was just a stab of vicious 
sound and nothing more. 

At that moment Gabrielle walked into 
the room. 


Miss 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FOLLY. 


AS she hesitated in the doorway 

Gabrielle saw Mathilde, and Mon- 
crossen got up and walked round. to 
meet her. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Wyvern. Am 
I right in presuming that you are the 
daughter of my old friend, Peter Wy- 
vern?” 

Gabrielle ignored his outstretched 
hand. She was not a gifted diplomatist. 
“IT am Peter Wyvern’s daughter.” 

Moncrossen pulled forward a chair 
and turned to Mathilde. 

“Y must ask your pardon, madam, 
for keeping you. My clerk will have 
turned up the information which you 
require regarding the shares, in a few 
minutes. In the meantime, would it be 
troubling you if I asked you to sit in 
the next room?” 

Mathilde got to her feet with an ill 
grace. From the moment of Gabrielle’s 
entry her eyes had never left the face 
of the girl who was the daughter of 
the man who, Moncrossen had fold her, 
murdered Jacques Vaudreux. She had 
been hoping to be present at this inter- 
view. But Moncrossen had been too 
clever for her. He had not asked her 
to leave him when they were alone, 
when she would have been able to pro- 
test, but he had waited until Gabrielle 
came in, and she was rendered dumb. 

Yet she found a smile for him. “I 
shall be pleased, monsieur.” 

Gabrielle recognized the beloved ac- 
cent. The woman was French, she 
thought. And then, irrelevant, uncalled 
for, came the memory that Vaudreux 
had been French. Mathilde walked 
through the door into the next room. 

Moncrossen came back to his desk 
and sat down. His face was urbane 
and kindly. Gabrielle felt uncannily 
afraid of him. 

“And what can I do for the daughter 
of Peter Wyvern?” asked Moncrossen. 





Gabrielle collected her thoughts. “My 
“father has disappeared. I don’t know 
where he has gone. I have been won- 
dering if you might know.” 

“I!” Moncrossen’s face expressed 
the liveliest surprise. “I am sorry, but 
I'm afraid I don’t.” 

Gabrielle wondered what to say next. 
The thing was more difficult than she 
had supposed. For» the first time a 
doubt, as to the advisability of her ac- 
tion in visiting this man, crept into her 
mind. “You are sure you don’t know 
where my father is?” she asked. 

“Miss Wyvern, if I knew I would 
do anything to help you, but I know 
nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

The note of suspicion drew a light- 
ning glance from Moncrossen. “I said 
—‘nothing,’” he repeated smoothly. 

Gabrielle leaned forward. “Mr. 
Moncrossen, a very serious thing has 
_ happened. Somebody has been mur- 
dered, a Frenchman, Perhaps you have 
seen the account in the newspapers. A 
detective called on me and asked for 
my father. It was something to do 
with this murder. Yourwill understand 
how anxious I am now as to the reason 
for my father’s disappearance. From 
what the detective told me I think that, 
if my father could be found, he would 
be able to produce a strong alibi in his 
defense; but,-of course, the longer he 
remains away the weaker become his 
chances.” 

Gabrielle 
father clever. 


this 


speech 
She prided herself on 
the fact that she had spoken as one who 
knows absolutely nothing except the 
bare facts of the case. 

Moncrossen showed the utmost con- 


considered 


cern, “But, Miss Wyvern, surely you 
are not telling me that your father is 
connected with this awful crime? It 
is impossible!” 

“It is true,” said Gabrielle quietly. 
She had no time for gestures. 


“Peter Wyvern! Absurd!” - Mon- 


crossen spoke quietly, as if to himself. 
From under his heavy brows his little 
eyes stabbed searchingly at Gabrielle’s 
face. Behind his placid countenance his 
tortuous brain worked swiftly. 

This girl—why had she come? He 
must pump her. If she knew anything, 
he must find out what it was, must, at 
least, get some indications of the extent 
of her knowledge. But how to do it? 
An idea came to him at once. 

“You spoke of an alibi. That is a 
serious word; it implies an accusation 
to be evaded. What does it all mean.” 

“There is an accusation,’ replied 
Gabrielle. “They think that my father 
killed this man.” 

Moncrossen’s breath came in sharply. 
It was well done and sounded genuine. 
Gabrielle felt puzzled. Moncrossen 
asked another question. 

“But if he has an alibi, what does 
the alibi consist of ?” 

“The detective-told me that the mur- 
der was committed about one o’clock 
in the morning. My father was with 
me in the room at our hotel, from eight 
o'clock in the evening until three the 
next morning.” 

“Ah!” It was a little murmur of 
satisfaction. Moncrossen began to see 
light. He stared straight into Ga- 
brielle’s eyes. “What made your father 
run away, Miss Wyvern?” 

It was like a blow, that. question. 
Even as it fell on her ears Gabrielle 
realized how cleverly Moncrossen had 
tricked her, had covered up his attack. 
She, who had come to catechize, had 
been catechized herself. And now she 
had either to find a credible lie imme- 
diately, or betray things which sh 
would die to hide. Moncrossen must 
never know that her father had seen 
through his plot, must never guess that 
she was aware of the nature of thai 
plot. For, if he did, fron. that moment, 
she realized, her doom would be 
sealed. 





. Her brain strove frantically to en- 
compass a reply. She was aware that 
her face had flushed a deep red which 
was slowly fading to a deadly pallor. 
She tried vainly to exercise some self- 
control, but, with the piercing gaze of 
Moncrossen, nevér wavering for a mo- 
ment from her eyes, she was conscious 
of lamentable failure. 

_ She was betraying herself! Betray- 
ing her father! It stirred her to des- 
perate endeavor. At last she found 
an answer. 

“I was not aware that he ran away.” 
She wondered if her voice was as steady 
as she wished it to be. “He told me 
that he had some business in the north. 
He was very vague as to his destination. 
He just went off early.” 

“Very early?” observed Moncrossen. 

“Yes.” Gabrielle determined not to 
tell him the time of her father’s de- 
parture. Ea 

Moncrossen smiled. He knew that 
she was arming herself against further 
admissions, and it amused him. He had 
discovered sufficient. “I think you are 
probably worrying a great deal about 
a very little thing, Miss Wyvern,” he 
said suavely. “Your father, I know, 
is a very busy man, and he has probably 
gone a long journey and found himself 
plunged into a deal of work at the other 
end, with the result that he has not had 
time to communicate with you. He will 
write you for certain, and then you can 
let him know exactly what is happen- 
ing.” 

He stood up, intimating that he con- 
sidered the interview at an end. “If 
you need any assistance or advice I 
shall be pleased to give it you at any 
time,” he added. “I want you to look 
on me as an old friend of your father’s 
to whom you can turn for anything. 
But, I am sure, your father will turn 
up all right, and then you will be able 
to laugh about all this worry. Good- 
by, Miss Wyvern.” 
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Gabrielle inclined her head, and he 
hurried round and held the door 
for her. She found herself in the 
street, filled with conflicting emotions, 
among which one conviction stood domi- 
nant. 

She had been guilty of an incredible 
folly im visiting Moncrossen. She 
should have realized that such a man 
would be far cleverer than she. It had 
been an almost suicidal act, certainly a 
mad one. There were tears in her 
eyes, as she made her way toward the 
bank. The commissioner’s shadower 
hung on her heels. Already Scotland 
Yard knew that she had called on Mon- 
crossen. 

In his office Moncrossen stood and 
thought before calling Mathilde into 
the room. Gabrielle knew something. 
He had learned that at once in her con- 
fusion of manner, when he had jerked 
his vital question at her. She knew why 
her father had run away! 

Moncrossen felt a deep, resentful 
anger against Wyvern. Somehow, with 
devilish skill, the man must have guessed 
at his plot, cleyer though it was, and 
taken the alarm. And, -of course, the 
daughter must know of it also, It 
meant that she was a standing menace 
to the safety of himself! 

His jaw set, and his eyes narrowed 
until they were pinpoints of sinister 
light. He had his own way of dealing 
with such situations, and it had never 
yet failed him. Then he turned to- 
ward the door of the room in which 
Mathilde waited.’ 


CHAPTER XIV, 


A DEVELOPMENT. 


OB DENNISON entered the com- 
missioner’s office, and the great 
man waved him to a chair. It was the 
afternoon of the day on which Gabrielle 
had called on Moncrossen. 
“When you came in yesterday, Den- 
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nison,” said the commissioner, “I told 
you of the escape of Vanterton, the 
American crook, from Jacksonville.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We have more details now. ‘Candy’ 
Vanterton, as they called him, was up 
for fifteen years, nine unexpired. He 
was a member of The Pack, who spe- 
cialized in high-class jobs, working ex- 
pensive hotels and the like. You'll re- 
member that he was arrested while stay- 
ing at-Hotel Hammond. He’s an old 
. man, in build very much like Wyvern, 
spruce, somewhat benevolent in appear- 
ance, with gray hair. New York in- 
forms me that they have every reason 
to believe that Vanterton passed through 
there some days back, and they more 
than suspect that he has got aboard a 
European steamer.  Vanterton has 
never been to Europe in his life, and 
their view is that he will make for Eng- 
land and London. I agree with them. 
Having made the States too hot to hold 
him he'll seek refuge across the At- 
lantic, and what is more likely than that 
he should come to the headquarters of 
the organization to which he belongs ?” 

Dennison nodded. The reasoning was 
sound. 

“Now, then,” continued the commis- 
sioner, “the United States authorities 
have cabled me full particulars of the 
manner of Vanterton’s escape. It 
seems that the thing was planned 
months ago and worked out in complete 
detail and to a very elaborate and clever 
time-table. We are safe in assuming, 
I think, that the actions of the man 
after his escape will be just as much 
ordered as was the method of that es- 
cape. This is borne out by the fact that 
the police on the other side have failed 
to retake him. Assuming the American 
deduction to be correct—and there is 
every reason to think it is—and Vanter- 
ton has sailed for England, we are safe 
in thinking that arrangements for his 
reception have been made over here. 
He will be met and guided to the head- 


quarters of the gang who will then look 
after him. Do you see what I am driv- 
ing at?” 

“T think so, sir. You mean that, if 
we watch all the boats, get a glimpse of 
Vanterton, we are on a sure trail which 
will lead us to the controlling brains of 
The Pack.” 

“txactly! Over here you can bet 
that The Pack’s leaders have known for 
weeks past the name of the boat on 
which their man is crossing. What we 
have to do is to find that boat. I leave 
that to you. Now, here is something 
else. Have you ever heard of a man 
named Hendrik Moncrossen ?” 

Dennison shook his head. “I have 
not, sir.” 

The chief smiled. “Don’t look as if 
you are just realizing how ignorant you 
are. I myself didn’t know the name un- 
til an hour ago.” He picked up a sheet 
of paper. “Hendrik Moncrossen car- 
ries on a business as a stockbroker at 
Devon Chambers, Throgmorton Street, 
City. Here’s a description of him 
which you can read at leisure. The 
thing which has brought Moncrossen 
into the affair is this. The men, whom 
you sent to Paris to shadow Durand, as 
you know, picked up the trail of a 
woman, Mathilde Duprez. Apparently 
she was a flame of Vaudreux’s. One 
of your men, Parkinson, followed her 
across the Channel to London; the 
other two men hung on to watch Dur- 
and. It is too remarkable a coincidence 
that this woman’s departure for the 
scene of Vaudreux’s murder should take 
place immediately after Durand arrived 
in Paris.” 

Dennison was listening with tremen- 
dous interest. Already his plans were 
bearing fruit. 

“Duprez came to London and took 
rooms at the Chamonix, an obscure ho- 
tel behind Wardour Street. The very 
first person in London whom.she called 
on was this Hendrik Moncrossen. She 
arrived last night and visited him first 
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thing this morning. It is more than 
significant, eh?” 

“It is.’ Dennison’s eyes were glit- 
tering with the excitement of the chase. 
This careful piecing of fragments, this 
gradual evolution of inevitable facts 
from the flimsy vagueness of mere de- 
duction, always quickened his pulse. 

The commissioner fingered the pa- 
pers before him for a moment, as if 
weighing his next words carefully. At 
last he looked straight into Dennison’s 
face. “There is another thing, Denni- 
son. Gabrielle Wyvern called on this 
Moncrossen, soon after Duprez arrived, 
stayed some time, and then left. Du- 
prez was there all the while.” 

Dennison’s face whitened slightly. 
“You are keeping Miss Wyvern under 
observation, sir?” he asked. 

The commissioner nodded. He dis- 
liked hurting this boy whose skill he 
valued so highly. 

Dennison stood up. “It is not fair.” 
He forgot, for the moment, that he was 
speaking to his chief. “She is abso- 
lutely innocent. It is an insult in it- 
self.” 

The commissioner eyed him steadily. 
“I think you are forgetting yourself, 
Dennison.” 

The words brought Dennison back to 
earth, “I am sorry, sir. But—Miss 
Wyvern—I—I can swear she is inno- 
cent. I know it. There is no need for 
her to be watched.” 

“T think I shall use my own judg- 
ment in that connection, Dennison. This 
morning has shown that there is some 
definite connection between her, Mor- 
crossen and Duprez. I don’t think there 
can be any argument as to whether she 
should be watched or not. I did not 
intend to tell you that I had her under 
observation, but, as you are working 
on the case, I know it is necessary that 
you should have all information at your 
disposal. And her visit of this morning 
may be a very important point. Now; 
then, let us discuss our next move.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MATHILDE DOUBTS. 


WHEN Moncrossen threw open the 

“door of the room in which 
Mathilde waited, his sinister expression 
had given place to a smile. “She is 
gone!” he said. “Will you come out of 
your seclusion?” 

Mathilde walked slowly into the room. 
“It was a pretty conversation,” she said, 
“but I am afraid it has given me an 
earache.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mon- 


‘crossen frowning. 


“Your keyhole, it is what you call 
‘deuced drafty.” Mais—voila! What 
would you? I should not listen—hein?” 

A swift frown crossed Moncrossen’s 
face. He began to realize that he must 
be extraordinarily careful in dealing 
with this rainbow-tinted bird of prey. 
He checked the sarcastic comment which 
rose to his lips. Nothing could be 
gained by a quarrel. 

Mathilde sat down. “We were talk- 
ing of Wyvern, mon ami,” she said. 
“You had a plan for finding him.” 

“Yes.” Moncrossen resumed his seat 
behind the desk. He felt a little shaky. 
She must notice the strain of this sus- 
tained mental effort. “It is a curious 
thing,” he said, “that that girl should 
have come in, just as | was speaking 
of a way to get at Wyvern, because I 
was thinking of her at the moment.” 

Mathilde’s eyes flashed. She began 
to see the drift of Moncrossen’s re- 
marks. é 

“Wyvern has an absurd affection for 
this daughter of his. You will have 
observed that she is what he always 
called ‘a lady.’ Ironic term, eh?” 

Mathilde’s lips curled. 

“Tt is this love, call it what you will, 
for his daughter which is Wyvern's 
weak point,’ continued Moncrossen. 
“We do not know where Wyvern is. 


‘But we can lay our hands on his daugh- 


ter any time.” 








© Mathilde nodded her head. “That is 
' good,” she said. “Where is she stay- 
Be Seary 099 

“At the Hotel Magnificent in Picca- 
dilly. But that doesn’t matter. These 
things are easy for The Pack. This 
is my idea.” 

Moncrossen leaned forward. ‘We 
will get Gabrielle Wyvern, just as soon 
as we can complete the necessary ar- 
rangements, and we will contrive to let 
‘it be known that it is The Pack which 
is responsible for her disappearance. 
Wyvern is watching events. He is 
dlever enough to do that without being 
discovered. He will learn the news at 
once. There is only one thing that he 
will do. He will endeavor to rescue his 
daughter. He knows our haunts, and 
can guess, within three or four places, 
where she will be. He will go to these 
places. He must, and then——” 

Mathilde smiled. ‘And then we have 
him. It is a good plan, monsieur. I 
begin to understand why The Pack has 
-been successful. It is not just mechani- 
cal reasoning, but a careful playing on 
the strings of a man’s heart. You are 
cleverer than I thought. And now I 
must go. Perhaps we could have din- 
ner together this evening, you and [?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Moncrossen. 
“I will call at your hotel at seven.” 

He held the door for her, and she 
vanished down the corridor. The per- 
fume of her lingered in the atmosphere 
of the somber room, incongruously 
languorous and feminine. 

Outside on the crowded pavement 
Mathilde stood still to think. She had 
said Moncrossen was clever, and she 
had meant it with all her heart. But 
was he too clever? Was he playing a 
deeper game than appeared on the sur- 
face ? 

Mathilde, from the first, had felt that 
there was something in all this business 
of Vaudreux’s death which she did not 
understand. That clew, the finger-print 
business, had been too obvious. Men of 
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Wyvern’s caliber did not do things like 
that. Besides, Wyvern was not a killer, 
either. There had been the incident of 
the crushed cigarette, betraying some 
agitation, when she had spoken of this 
clew to Moncrossen. His explanation 
had not rung true, she told herself It 
was absurd to talk of foolish mistakes, 
where a man like Wyvern was con- 
cerned. 

And then this girl who had just called, 
this white-faced fool with the brain of 
a child. Moncrossen had pumped her. 
Why should he pump her if he knew 
more than she did? Why should he be 
so anxious to make her talk if he was 
not afraid she might know too much? 

Mathilde came to a sudden decision. 
She would run with Moncrossen in this 
business of trapping Wyvern, for Mon- 
crossen might be speaking the truth; 
but, also, she would investigate a little 
for herself. She lifted her hand and 
stopped a loitering taxicab. Where 
was it Moncrossen had said this girl 
was staying? She remembered quickly. 
“Hotel Magnificent, Piccadilly,” she 
said to the driver, and the cab slid off. 






CHAPTER XVI. 
MONCROSSEN STRIKES. 


M ATHILDE found Gabrielle in her 
suite at the Magnificent, sitting 
very disconsolate on the settee, striving 
to see her way clear through the diffi- 
culties which beset her. She was won- 
dering if she would ever make any 
progress in her endeavors to prove the 
innocence of her father, and the knowl- 
edge that up to*the present she had suf- 
fered defeat filled her with despair. 
The Frenchwoman’s card was brought 
to her, with “Very important” written 
across it, and, though she had never 
heard the name, Gabrielle consented to 
see the woman, She started to her feet, 
as Mathilde entered, an@ the Parisienne 
nodded. 
“You remember to have seen me?” 
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Mathilde asked. “I have come to 
strengthen the acquaintance. May I sit 
down?” : 

Gabrielle indicated a chair and sank 
back on to the settee. Once more she 
was thinking that this woman was 
French, was from Paris. Her father 
had spoken of his greatest danger as 
coming from that city. 

“It is about Moncrossen,” began 
Mathilde, and Gabrielle started at the 
directness of the speech. “He talk to 
me about shares in front of you, but 
—pouf! You understand, hein? He 
is a leetle too clever, that one.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said 
Gabrielle slowly. She was telling her- 
self that she must feel her way care- 
fully. How could she know that this 
might not be some trick of Moncros- 
sen’s ? 

Mathilde smiled. “You are very 
careful, chérie. Why were you not so 
careful when you spoke just now with 
our friend?” 

“IT am sorry,” declared Gabrielle, 
“but you are speaking in riddles.” 

“IT overheard your conversation with 
Moncrossen,” stated Mathilde calmly. 
“You understand now?” 

Gabrielle’s face flushed. ‘“How dare 
you!” she exclaimed. ‘I——” 

Mathilde held up a perfectly molded 
finger. “Now! It is no use being. an- 
gry, especially with me.” Her voice 
lost its chiding. “I am come from Paris 
where Jacques Vaudreux lived.” 

The flush died in Gabrielle’s cheeks. 
She eyed Mathilde steadily. “Well?” 

Mathilde returned her <stare. “It 
might be better if I knéw everything,” 
she said. ‘Better for Peter Wyvern.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” answered 
Gabrielle and realized at once that, by 
the denial, she had admitted there was. 

Mathilde’s eyes never left Gabrielle’s 
face. “Those finger prints!” she said. 
“To me they are of a clumsiness in- 
credible. Peter Wyvern was a clever 
man, Are they not foolish to you?” 
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“IT know nothing of them,” declared” 7 
Gabrielle stubbornly. She still feared 
that Moncrossen had sent Mathilde. 

Mathilde shrugged her sleek shoul- 
ders. “Yet they may kill Peter Wyvern, 
those marks.” 

Gabrielle bit her lip to suppress the 
cry which rose in her throat. “That is 
a dreadful thing to say,” she observed, 
marveling at her own coolness. 

“Tt is the truth. They were intended 
to kill Wyvern, were they not? Tell 
me that !” 

“T don’t understand your meaning.” 

Mathilde leaned forward. “You re- 
fuse to, that is what you mean. But 
there are others who do understand. I 
tell you, ma’m’selle, those finger prints 
will kill your father as sure as we two 
sit and talk at this minute. It is suffi- 
cient for me; I give it up.” 

Gabrielle swayed on the settee. She 
knew that Mathilde, in her inadequate 
English, was presenting her with an 
ultimatum. She must either tell Ma- 
thilde what she knew, or the woman 
would act as though the finger prints 
had actually been made by her father. 
Gabrielle had an impulse to tell all the 
story, but she checked it. Mathilde 
might be from Moncrossen after all; she 
might have been sent by him to obtain 
the information that he had failed to 
extract from her during the interview. 
Yet she felt she dared not let Mathilde 
go without hinting that the finger prints 
were faked, and that she knew it for 
certain. She strove to find words which 
might be construed ambiguously and 
would yet contain enough information 
to set Mathilde on the right trail. 

“Those finger prints were made by 
my father,” she said slowly, “but they 
were not made in Vaudreux’s room, be- 
cause my father was with me at the time 
Vaudreux was killed.” 

Mathilde’s eyes narrowed. “C'est 
impossible!” she declared. “What is it 
that you tell me?” 


Gabrielle eyed her coldly. “You may 
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* not believe it, but it is the truth. Has 
it occurred to you that it would be pos- 
sible for a paper bearing finger prints 
to be taken to Vaudreux’s room and de- 
liberately left there?” 

“Mon Dieu!’ Mathilde’s. breath came 
in sharply. “And the rest?” 

Gabrielle drew her hand across her 
forehead. “I can talk no more,” she 
said. “I am tired. Do you mind if 
I ask you to go?” 

Mathilde hesitated and then stood up. 
“It has been a very pleasant chat,” she 
remarked coolly. “I am deeply obliged 
to you. Good day.” She left the room 
before Gabrielle could get to her feet 
and reach the door. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LOVE DOES NOT FORGET, 


ENNISON was puzzled and more 
than a little unhappy. He had 
learned of Gabrielle’s visit to Moncros- 
sen and Mathilde’s following of 
Gabrielle back to the Magnificent. De- 
spite his protests, the commissioner was 
convinced that Gabrielle was as deeply 
committed in this affair of Vaudreux 
and The Pack as anybody else, and Den- 
nison could not logically dispute it. 

He turned ifito Hyde Park. He was 
reflecting that it was here that he had 
proposed to Gabrielle, before the red 
hand of murder had shadowed both 
their lives, when he saw her sitting on 
a chair, in the shadow of a broad tree. 
He walked across to her. “May I sit 
with you a little while?” he asked. 

Gabrielle looked up at him. She knew 
that she had told him never to see her 
again, and yet, despite that, despite the 
fact that he was hunting her father, she 
felt glad that he was speaking.to her. 
“There is another chair,” she said. 

Dennison sat down, and for a few 
minutes they were silent. 

“Gabrielle, I want to talk very seri- 
ously to you.” Dennison’s voice was 
trembling with emotion. “If I presume 

5E—ns 


in what I am going to say I apologize 
most humbly; but, at the same time, I 
know it is impossible for me to keep 
silent.” 

Gabrielle looked straight ahead. She 
knew that she was quivering, and she 
hoped Dennison had not observed it, 

“On a day which seems years and 
years ago, dear, in this very park, I 
told you that I loved you, and you led 
me to believe that you were not sorry 
for the fact. Since then lots of things 
have happened.” Dennison stumbled at 
this, but went on bravely. “I am afraid 
that there has been misunderstanding on 
both sides, even suspicion. But I be- 
lieve that love can conquer both misun- 
derstanding and suspicion, if it is true 
love. Gabrielle, I love you. I love you 
with all my heart. Can’t we clear away 
all these doubts and fears? Can’t we 
tell each other everything there is to 
know about this dreadful business, so 
that we can start afresh? Because you 
do care for me, don’t you?” 

Gabrielle’s head dropped; a_ tear 
splashed on to the back of her hand. 

Dennison leaned toward her. “Ga- 
brielle !”’ 

She looked at him. “Bob, I love 
you.” 

Regardless of the sunshine and the 
light their lips met. 

Gabrielle leaned back. She knew a 
wonderful peace of mind, but, at the 
same time, a haunting fear gripped her. 
This man whom, despite her fears, she 
must love to the end, was the greatest 
detective in England. Was it still pos- 
sible that her heart was deceiving her 
head, that Dennison was merely using 
her as an instrument to assist him in 
tracking her father? She eyed him 
carefully and realized at, once how un- 
founded were her suspicions. All the 
wonder that he saw in her was written 
plain in Bob Dennison’s eyes. 

“My darling,” he whispered. “We 
are allies now to the end.” 

Gabrielle smiled at him through her 
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tears. “The first duty of an ally should 
be to see that his partner is fed,” she 
said. ““I think it would be a fitting 
dénouement for us to have tea at the tea 
house, don’t you?” 

They had their meal, and Gabrielle 
kept the conversation on the lightest of 
topics during the progress of it. After- 
ward Dennison saw her to the Magnifi- 
cent. She left him in the hall. 

“IT want you to call on me to-morrow, 
Bob,” she said, speaking his name with 
a quiet tenderness. “I am going to tell 
you everything I know. Would eleven 
o'clock in the morning suit your ar- 
rangements ?” 

“Admirably,” replied Dennison. “But 
may I not see you this evening, dear? 
I have nothing todo. We are just wait- 
ing for information.” 

Gabrielle shivered at the phrase. “No, 
I am going to bed early. Good-by, dear. 
You will be careful now, for me, won't 
you?” 

She stepped into the elevator, and it 
was not until she was out of sight that 
Dennison remembered that the commis- 
sioner had ordered her to be shadowed 
constantly. If that was so, his meeting 
with her would be recorded; the events 
of that meeting, also. Dennison flushed 
and then grinned. It would give them 
something to talk of. To-morrow 
would show the triumph of his faith in 
Gabrielle. In the afternoon he would 
be able to go to the commissioner and 
tell him all the story of Peter Wyvern’s 
movements on the night Jacques 
Vaudreux was stabbed to death. 

The next morning a chambermaid, 
passing Gabrielle’s room, saw a neat 
card pinned to the door. She stopped. 
The card was covered with even, black 
printing and read: 

The Pack regrets that Miss Gabrielle is no 
longer at home to callers, 

That was all. When they opened the 
door the bedroom was empty and the 
clothes were dragged to the floor. 

Moncrossen had struck, and the Scot- 


yr 
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land Yard men who watched the hotel 4 
had not been able to thwart him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BAIT, 


ON the books of the Adriatic Hotel, 

Bournemouth, he was entered as 
Mr. Henry Manning. He was a com- 
monplace-looking man, with sandy hair 
and a curious habit of peering over the 
top of his heavy spectacles at the per- 
son to whom he happened to be-speak- 
ing. He had arrived at Bournemouth 
four days after Jacques Vaudreux was 
murdered in Kedley Street, London, and 
his departure from the town of pines 
and ozone coincided with the kidnaping 
of Gabrielle Wyvern from the Hotel 
Magnificent, Piccadilly. 

For Henry Manning, who had come 
to Bournemouth with a cough and a 
general grouch against humanity, was 
Peter Wyvern disguised with a wonder- 
ful wig, the color of his eyes changed, 
and all his own actions and idiosyncra- 


sies eliminated, as though they had never 
existed. 

He came down to breakfast on the 
day after the discovery of Gabrielle’s 
disappearance and found his newspaper 


featuring the news. For the moment it 
stunned him. The account had been 
written up sensationally, and the melo- 
drama of that suave announcement on 
the bedroom door had been thrown into 
lurid perspective. 

Wyvern hardly touched his food. He 
felt that he wanted to rush away to 
London and confront Moncrossen. 
After his breakfast he wandered down 
to the front—he was staying on the 
west cliff—and, finding a quiet, secluded 
seat among the pines, he sat down to 
think. © 

The card with its message was what 
claimed his attention first. He knew 


‘that Moncrossen indulged in no melo- 


drama for melodrama’s sake. He was 
too hard and clever a man to give way 
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toa desire for show. If he left a mes- 
sage, however dramatically it was 
worded, he left it with a purpose. 
Gradually that purpose became clear to 
Wyvern. 

The message had been left for him 
alone out of all the people who read it. 
Moncrossen would know that it must 
get into the newspapers before Scotland 
Yard could prevent it, even if they de- 
sired to suppress it. And Moncrossen 
would also know that he, Peter Wyvern, 
would read it. The thing became clearer 
and clearer, as Wyvern pondered on it. 

He held the Venetian Collection; he 
had escaped Moncrossen’s net; and 
Moncrossen, after much thought, had 
hit on a way to trap him. He had kid- 
naped Gabrielle and was going to use 
her as a bait for the trap which was 
ultimately to crush them both. 

Moncrossen knew that Wyvern was 

aware of the situation of all The Pack’s 
haunts. In one of these Gabrielle would 
be incarcerated. It was merely a ques- 
tion of going from one to the other to 
find her. But Moncrossen would wait 
for Wyvern in this search, and then- 
the thing would happen. 
- Wyvern shivered, as he realized the 
fiendish ingenuity of the plan. He 
dared not stand by with Gabrielle in 
the hands of The Pack. He knew Mon- 
crossen too well to hope that there 
would: be a change for the girl if he 
failed to surrender, or failed in an at- 
tempt to rescue her. 

For a moment he had a wild idea of 
endeavoring to bargain with Moncros- 
sen. He would offer the Venetian Col- 
lection in exchange for his daughter. 
But he cast the idea aside. The bribe 
was not big enough to tempt Moncros- 
sen. It was himself, Peter Wyvern, 
whom The Pack wanted, for while he 
lived he was a constant menace to its 
security. 

He got up and walked toward Brank- 
some Chine. Behind his’ peering, 
quaintly puckered face his agile brain 


was wrestling with the problem with 
which it was confronted, weighing this 
chance and that, discarding ideas, find- 
ing new ones, planning, scheming; but 
all the time realizing a deadly sense of 
futility. 

How could he visit the haunts of The 
Pack in safety? That was the final 
question to which all his contemplation 
led. He could not go disguised, for 
strangers would have no chance of ad- 
mission. He could not go as Peter 
Wyvern, for that would mean his death. 
It seemed impossible. 

On the swing bridge he came to an 
abrupt halt. Candy Vanterton! 

He spoke the name aloud in his agi- 
tation, An idea had come to him, in- 
credibly hazardous, dependent on a ri- 
diculously attenuated thread of chance. 
He leaned over the rail and stared down 
the broad avenue of the ravine toward 
the sun-kissed sea. 

Candy Vanterton, lately escaped 
from Jacksonville in the United States, 
would arrive at Southampton on the 
Aravenia, in two days’ time. Peter 
Wyvern knew every detail of the Ameri- 
can crook’s escape, for it was he who 
had had the handling of it from the 
English end. He was the only man in 
the European section of The Pack who 
had actually met Vanterton. Vanterton 
had never been to Europe, but Wyyern 
had stayed with him once at the Alham- 
bra Hotel in New York. 

He was like Vanterton in build ; some- 
thing like him in appearance. It was 
an easy matter for an artist like him- 
self to eradicate all points of difference. 
Wyvern forced himself to think slowly 
and logically. 

The Aravania would arrive in two 
days at Southampton. Vanterton was 
on board as a second-class passenger. 
He was disguised as an old lady from 
New England traveling to London to 
visit her only brother, who had married 
an Englishwoman and lived in Leigham 
Avenue, Streatham. Her name was 
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Elizabeth Hanton. Her brother was to 
meet her at Southampton. The details 
of it all_were worked out to the minutest 
point.» Wyvern, knew the identity of 
“the man who was to impersonate the 
brother and knew exactly what he would 
wear and what Vanterton would wear. 
_ These descriptions had been supplied by 
The Pack so that the pseudo brother 
and sister could immediately recognize 
each other on the dock. 

The thing to be thought out was get- 
ting contact with Vanterton without 
arousing the suspicions of The Pack. 
Once that was done Wyvern knew his 
way was clear, Without resorting to 
murder, he would dispose of Vanterton 
and impersonate him. 

The more he thought of it the more 
it appeared to present insuperable dif- 
ficulties, and more than once he was 
tempted to discard the scheme as too 
far-fetched to prove successful. At 
last he determined on a bold and ex- 
ceedingly simple course. 

He retraced his steps to Bournemouth 
and, seeking a public telephone, rang up 
the Aravania offices at Southampton 
and found that the boat docked early in 
the morning. His heart beat a little 
higher, as he stepped from the booth. 
Nothing could have been more fortu- 
nate. 

A house was his next consideration. 
He wanted an empty place, isolated and 
secure from suspicion. Sandbanks, the 
collection of bungalows and villas on 
the sandy spit which protects Poole 
Harbor, presented itself to his consid- 
eration. He decided it might be worth 
trying. He sought a large garage and, 
aping a keen, mean-souled old man, said 
he wished to purchase a second-hand car 
on which the license had already been 
paid. He did not want trouble over 
the registration. The garage people 
had several such cars, and Wyvern 
bought one for cash, a little coupé that 
promised to be fairly fast. He drove 
over to Sandbanks in it. 


Once more his luck held. A wooden 
bungalow, standing away from the rest 
of the houses, deep hidden among the 
sand dunes, was to let furnished for - 
three months, He noted the address of 
the agent, and that afternoon went out 
with the man and inspected the place 
and paid a deposit on it. 

In all this planning he gave tremen- 
dous attention to detail. In his inter- 
view with the house agent he was 
crotchety, cross-grained, _ bargained 
about the price and almost turned the 
offer down, despite the fact that his 
pulse was throbbing, and he felt eager 
to be on the chase. He settled his bill 
at the Adriatic and motored to South- 
ampton. 

On the evening before the Aravania 
was due he picked up the man who was 
impersonating the brother of the sup- 
posed Elizabeth Hanton and trailed him 
round the town. He knew exactly what 
he intended doing, and he considered 
this part of his scheme the least scien- 
tific and the crudest in execution. Yet 
he could see no better way. 

The man spent a quiet evening and 
made his way back to his hotel early. 
In a deserted alleyway near the docks 
Wyvern sandbagged him with deadly 
efficiency and dragged him to his car. 
It was all done in two minutes, and not 
a soul witnessed the occurrence. 

Outside Southampton, on the Win- 
chester Road, Wyvern stripped off the 
man’s outer clothing, and took all his 
money, even removing the ring which 
he had on one of his fingers. He wished 
the affair to look as much like robbery 
as possible. He left the fellow uncon- 
scious under a hedge and drove out to 
Sandbanks as fast as gasoline could take 
him. 

The next morning, when the Ara- 
vania swung majestically to her mooring 
after her long sprint across the At 
lantic, a little old man, with an iron- 
gray beard, waited among those who 
watched her. 















The 


The cards were running Peter Wy- 
yern’s way with a vengeance. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CANDY VANTERTON. 


AMID the bustle and noise of the great 

ship’s arrival Peter Wyvern stood 
-ealm and alert. Already he had recog- 
nized three of the men who waited on 
the dock as detectives, and he knew that 
he would have to be more than ordi- 
narily careful if he was to bring off his 
coup. He must act his part naturally, 
and Vanterton must do the same. The 
slightest hint at awkwardness, the slight- 
ést hesitation would mean disaster. 

The people poured off, and Wyvern 
watched them anxiously. Vanterton 
came at last, a little, stout old lady, with 
rosy cheeks and dark eyes, laboriously 
carrying a cheap suit case. Wyvern 
thrust his way forward. “Elizabeth!” 
He called the name in a high, cracked 
voice. 

The old lady swung round. “Oh, 
Henry!” she gasped. “You surely star- 
tled me.” 

The voice was perfect, the comfort- 
able tone of a comfoftable old lady. 
Even in the moment of that meeting 
Wyvern found time to admire Vanter- 
ton’s acting. The next moment he and 
Vanterton were in one another’s arms, 
while the crowd smiled discreetly. 

“I thave a car here.” Wyvern was 
blinking behind his spectacles. “Shall 
I carry your case? What kind of voy- 
age have you had?” 

“A delightful trip, Henry. 
a pond all the way across. 
ill once. Where’s the auto?” 

After the usual custom routine had 
been endured Wyvern led the way to 
the car, passing a detective who would 
have given six months wages to have 
known the identity of Wyvern and his 
companion, while Vanterton walked be- 

side him and talked of Emily and Tom 
and George and various other imaginary 
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members of the imaginary family, in a 
way which showed that the man had 
given a tremendous amount of thought 
to his conduct on arrival. In” those 
few minutes Wyvern knew why Vanter- 
ton had been so successful in the States 
and began to wonder how the man had 
ever been caught. 

They reached the car, and Wyvern 
cranked her up. It was not until South- 
ampton was left behind and they were 
on the open road that Vanterton became 
himself. 

“Say, you're Wyvern, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 
“Yes. 
ter come as I’d met you before. 

trouble or suspicion on board.” 

“No. This dame dope is a strong 
suit with me; I’ve put it across before. 
See me nursing the kids and giving the 
girls advice!” He laughed quietly. 
“But ain’t I glad to see the back of the 
little old U. S. A. for a bit. I made 
a get-away just in time. They’d have 
nabbed me in a week. This Moncrossen 
is sure some guy. The arrangements 
have been perfect.” 

“He is a clever man,” agreed Wyvern 
gravely. He did not trouble to inform 
Vanterton that he himself had prac- 
tically planned all the details of the es- 
cape. 

Vanterton ran on “What’s the next 
move ?” 

“T’ve got a little place out here, be- 
yond the town of Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth is a big seaside resort, 
and out to the west of it, on the coast, 
there is a bungalow town called Sand- 
banks, a wild, desolate kind of spot, 
with pretty little houses dotted about, 
and fishing and the rest. I’ve found 
an isolated wooden bungalow there, and 
we'll run to it and wait instructions 
from Moncrossen. He says it’s better 
not to move until he’s found out if your 
arrival is suspected.” ' 

“T see,” said Vanterton. “How do 
we explain our presence there?” 
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Elizabeth Hanton. Her brother was to 
meet her at Southampton. The details 
of it all_were worked out to the minutest 
point.» Wyvern, knew the identity of 
“the man who was to impersonate the 
brother and knew exactly what he would 
wear and what Vanterton would wear. 
These descriptions had been supplied by 
The Pack so that the pseudo brother 
and sister could immediately recognize 
each other on the dock. 

The thing to be thought out was get- 
ting contact with Vanterton without 
arousing the suspicions of The Pack. 
Once that was done Wyvern knew his 
way was clear, Without resorting to 
murder, he would dispose of Vanterton 
and impersonate him. 

The more he thought of it the more 
it appeared to present insuperable dif- 
ficulties, and more than once he was 
tempted to discard the scheme as too 
far-fetched to prove successful. At 
last he determined on a bold and ex- 
ceedingly simple course. 

He retraced his steps to Bournemouth 
and, seeking a public telephone, rang up 
the Aravania offices at Southampton 
and found that the boat docked early in 
the morning. His heart beat a little 
higher, as he stepped from the booth. 
Nothing could have been more fortu- 
nate. 

A house was his next consideration. 
He wanted an empty place, isolated and 
secure from suspicion. Sandbanks, the 
collection of bungalows and villas on 
the sandy spit which protects Poole 
Harbor, presented itself to his consid- 
eration. He decided it might be worth 
trying. He sought a large garage and, 
aping a keen, mean-souled old man, said 
he wished to purchase a second-hand car 
on which the license had already been 
paid. He did not want trouble over 
the registration. The garage people 
had several such cars, and Wyvern 
bought one for cash, a little coupé that 
promised to be fairly fast. He drove 
over to Sandbanks in it. 


Once more his luck held. A wooden 
bungalow, standing away from the rest 
of the houses, deep hidden among the 
sand dunes, was to let furnished for - 
three months. He noted the address of 
the agent, and that afternoon went out 
with the man and inspected the place 
and paid a deposit on it. 

In all this planning he gave tremen- 
dous attention to detail. In his inter- 
view with the house agent he was 
crotchety, cross-grained, _ bargained 
about the price and almost turned the 
offer down, despite the fact that his 
pulse was throbbing, and he felt eager 
to be on the chase. He settled his bill 
at the Adriatic and motored to South- 
ampton. 

On the evening before the Aravania 
was due he picked up the man who was 
impersonating the brother of the sup- 
posed Elizabeth Hanton and trailed him 
round the town. He knew exactly what 
he intended doing, and he considered 
this part of his scheme the least scien- 
tific and the crudest in execution. Yet 
he could see no better way. 

The man spent a quiet evening and 
made his way back to his hotel early. 
In a deserted alleyway near the docks 
Wyvern sandbagged him with deadly 
efficiency and dragged him to his car. 
It was all done in two minutes, and not 
a soul witnessed the occurrence. 

Outside Southampton, on the Win- 
chester Road, Wyvern stripped off the 
man’s outer clothing, and took all his 
money, even removing the ring which 
he had on one of his fingers. He wished 
the affair to look as much like robbery 
as possible. He left the fellow uncon- 
scious under a hedge and drove out to 
Sandbanks as fast as gasoline could take 
him. 

The next morning, when the Ara- 
vania swung majestically to her mooring 
after her long sprint across the At- 
lantic, a little old man, with an iron- 
gray beard, waited among those who 
watched her. 
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The cards were running Peter Wy- 
-yern’s way with a vengeance. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CANDY VANTERTON. 


MID the bustle and noise of the great 
ship’s arrival Peter Wyvern stood 
calm and alert. Already he had recog- 
nized three of the men who waited on 
the dock as detectives, and he knew that 
he would have to be more than ordi- 
narily careful if he was to bring off his 
coup. He must act his part naturally, 
and Vanterton must do the same. The 
slightest hint at awkwardness, the slight- 
ést hesitation would mean disaster. 

The people poured off, and Wyvern 
watched them anxiously. Vanterton 
came at last, a little, stout old lady, with 
rosy cheeks and dark eyes, laboriously 
carrying a cheap suit case. Wyvern 
thrust his way forward. “Elizabeth!” 
He called the name in a high, cracked 
voice. 

The old lady swung round. “Oh, 
Henry!” she gasped. “You surely star- 
tled me.” 

The voice was perfect, the comfort- 
able tone of a comfoftable old lady. 
Even in the moment of that meeting 
Wyvern found time to admire Vanter- 
ton’s acting. The next moment he and 
Vanterton were in one another’s arms, 
while the crowd smiled discreetly. 

“I have a car here.” Wyvern was 
blinking behind his spectacles. “Shall 
I carry your case? What kind of voy- 
age have you had?” 

“A delightful trip, Henry. Just like 
a pond all the way across. I wasn’t 
ill once. Where’s the auto?” 

After the usual custom routine had 
been endured Wyvern led the way to 
the car, passing a detective who would 
have given six months wages to have 
known the identity of Wyvern and his 
companion, while Vanterton walked be- 
side him and talked of Emily and Tom 
and George and various other imaginary 


Pack 

members of the imaginary family, in a 
way which showed that the man had 
given a tremendous amount of thought 
to his conduct on arrival, In” those 
few minutes Wyvern knew why Vanter- 
ton had been so successful in the States 
and began to wonder how the man had 
ever been caught. 

They reached the car, and Wyvern 
cranked her up. It was not until South- 
ampton was left behind and they were 
on the open road that Vanterton became 
himself. 

“Say, you’re Wyvern, aren’t you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. Moncrossen thought I’d bet- 
ter come as I’d met you before. Any 
trouble or suspicion on board.” 

“No. This dame dope is a strong 
suit with me; I’ve put it across before. 
See me nursing the kids and giving the 
girls advice!” He laughed quietly. 
“But ain’t I glad to see the back of the 
little old U. S. A. for a bit. I made 
a get-away just in time. They’d have 
nabbed me in a week. This Moncrossen 
is sure some guy. The arrangements 
have been perfect.” 

“He is a clever man,” agreed Wyvern 
gravely. He did not trouble to inform 
Vanterton that he himself had prac- 
tically planned all the details of the es- 
cape. 

Vanterton ran on “What’s the next 
move ?” 

“T’ve got a little place out here, be- 
yond the town of Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth is a big seaside resort, 
and out to the west of it, on the coast, 
there is a bungalow town called Sand- 
banks, a wild, desolate kind of spot, 
with pretty little houses dotted about, 
and fishing and the rest. I’ve found 
an isolated wooden bungalow there, and 
we'll run to it and wait instructions 
from Moncrossen. He says it’s better 
not to move until he’s found out if your 
arrival is suspected.” ‘ 

“T see,” said Vanterton. “How do 
we explain our presence there?” 
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“You are my wife,” said Wyvern. 
“We're retired grocers. We're a bit 
vulgar and loud, you see. The people 
out there are rather particular, and they 
won’t have much to do with us, if we 
play our cards properly, which is ex- 
actly what we want.” 

“Good enough,” answered Vanterton. 

Wyvern skirted the middle of 
Bournemouth in case the man who sold 
him the car might be about and recog- 
nize it. It was a long chance, but Wy- 
vern always considered the longest. He 
came out on the Poole Road near 
County Gates and struck the side roads 
at once. A little later the car was out 
in the open country again. 

“It’s a pretty country, this,” observed 
Vanterton. “You've got so many trees, 
and the green is so rich.” 

“Tt’s the most beautiful country in 
the world,” said Wyvern quietly, “only 
some of its inhabitants don’t seem to 
realize it.” 

They reached the bungalow, and Van- 
terton voiced his satisfaction at the se- 
clusion of it. 

“T must say,” he said, as Wyvern led 
the way inside, “you know how to put 
things over. This is just the place! 
What about a drink? You ain’t been 
forgetting that we’re a dry and spirit- 
less country, have you?” 

“What would you like?” asked Wy- 
vern. He had anticipated this question, 
had banked on it, and now that it was 
asked he found himself quivering with 
excitement. At last his carefully con- 
sidered plan was nearing its climax. 

“If you’ve got a bottle of whisky you 
don’t want, I guess I could handle some 
of it. Haven’t seen one in years.” 

“T’ll get a bottle,” said Wyvern. “It’s 
stuff I don’t drink myself, but I’ll have 
a glass of ale to keep you company.” 

He retired to the inner room, and to 
the ears of Vanterton came the soft plop 
of a cork. Wyvern came back with a 
bottle and two glasses, one of which 
was filled with ale. Vanterton poured 
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the whisky into his glass, and Wyvern — 
handed him a siphon of soda from the 
sideboard. 

“Well, who’s it to?” asked Vanterton, 
tilting the drink in his glass. __ 

“T reckon we can’t do better than 
drink to our mutual friend, Moncros- 
sen,” answered Wyvern ironically. 

“Here’s to Moncrossen then,” said 
Vanterton and drained his glass. 

Wyvern drank deep. Vanterton filled 
his glass again and half emptied it. 
Wyvern saw that his face was a little 
white beneath its make-up. 

“I don’t know”’—Vanterton was 
speaking as though he was intoxicated 
—“I feel rotten. I’m The room’s 
goin’ round.” A sudden intelligence 
flashed to his eyes, and he glared across 
at Wyvern and, with one hand on the 
table, strove to stand up. His other 
hand was fumbling at his shirt. “You, 
Wyvern, are you double——” He 
swayed. “Doped—by Heaven!” He 
crashed to the floor. 

“And that’s that,” murmured Wy- 
vern, as he looked down at him. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE HOUSE ON CANVEY. 


TRAIGHTENING himself Denni- 
son half turned toward the build- 
ings behind him, On the opposite side 
of Throgmorton Street was the great 
block of offices in which Moncrossen 
carried on his business as a stockbroker, 
and Moncrossen himself had just 
stepped from the door of them onto the 
pavement. It was the evening of the 
day on which Candy Vanterton had 
landed at Southampton. 

Moncrossen stopped a taxi, and, as 
he drove off, Dennison followed in an- 
other. He had waited all day for this 
and was determined not to lose Mon- 
crossen. This shadowing of Moncros- 
sen was a move in the dark. He had 
weighed all the facts in the case of 
The Pack and, realizing that at that 











' moment he was unable to point to any- 
' body and say, “He is the leader of 
The Pack,” he had determined to dis- 
cover as much as possible about the 
one absolutely unknown quantity in the 
game, Moncrossen. 

Moncrossen drove to Fenchurch 
Street and took a ticket. Dennison 
lounged up to the ticket office immedi- 
ately after Moncrossen had left it and, 
pushing his identification card under the 
grating, said: “I want to know where 
that man is going.” 

“Benfleet, sir, first class.” 

“Give me a third-class ticket,” said 
Dennison. 

He traveled down to Benfleet in the 
same train as Moncrossen and tracked 
the man to the ferry for Canvey Island. 
A motor boat was awaiting the stock- 
broker, and from its stern dropped the 
pennant of the R. M. C. 

Dennison dawdled on the pier. “Some 
swell that, isn’t he?” he asked a man, 
as the motor boat hit out for the island. 

“Yes, he lives in a big house over on 
Hole Haven, been there for years. 
Shuts it up in the winter and comes 
down for the summer. * He’s got a cou- 
ple of sailing cutters, that boat you see 
there and a big sea-going motor boat, 
something like those the navy used as 
submarine chasers. They say she can 
do nearly forty knots, all out. He’s in 
London in business, I believe. Gets 
here about this time every night, but 
usually motors down. They say he’s a 
good sport.” 

“Thanks.” Dennison was apparently 
mildly interested. “Isn’t there a bunga- 
low town somewhere on the island?” 

“There are bungalows and things,” 
answered the man. 

“I was thinking of taking one. How 
do I get across?” 

“On the ferry. Talk to that chap 
over there.” 

Dennison was duly rowed across the 
island and began to trudge his way over 
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its desolate flatness. As he walked he 
looked round him. 

The sun was going, and a quiet gray- 
ness was stealing up from the vastness 
of the North Sea. In front of him was 
the estuary of the river, cold and dark; 
to either side, beyond the network of 
waterways, stretched the marshes, 
broken on the right by the buildings of 
the explosives factory and the cluster 
of buildings at Thames Haven. Be- 
yond the island the Chapman Light 
was winking its half-minute warnings 
of danger. Behind, the Essex heights 
rose, with Fobbing church nestling 
quaint and rural above the desolation of 
it. A sea bird screamed over his head. 

At the end of the road, on Hole 
Haven, he found an inn and dropped 
into the public bar. The bar was empty, 
and the landlord disposed to talk. But 
he could add very little to the informa- 
tion regarding Moncrossen that Denni- 
son had already received. The man was 
reputedly wealthy. He entertained dur- 
ing the summer, fished, drove a motor 
boat, and sailed his yachts with skill. 

Dennison casually mentioned that. he 
was looking for a bungalow and added 
the information that he was a keen 
motor-boat man. The landlord gave 
him the address of a house agent, and 
Dennison departed. That same night he 
saw the commissioner. 

“T want to go and live at Canvey 
Island for a while, sir,” he said. “This 
man Moncrossen has a house there and 
at present is living there. I shall take 
a bungalow and investigate, posing the 
while as a motor-boat fiend. I can han- 
dle a motor boat all right. It may be 
a blind move, but in this game we can 
only wait. The mere association of 
Moncrossen and Duprez shows that the 
man has something to do with the mat- 
ter. Are you in agreement?” 

The chief was, and two days later 
Dennison installed himself in a bunga- 
low on the river front. He brought 
with him a long, fast motor boat. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PRISONER. 


ABRIELLE WYVERN lifted her 
head listlessly. It was the same 
room, the room in which she seemed to 
have been shut for an eternity, with 
its richly papered walls and decorated 
ceiling, its sumptuous furniture, down- 
like bed, and pile carpet. In the ceiling 
was a skylight, but it was beyond her 
reach. She had tried to get to it by 
standing on the bed, by even placing a 
chair on the bed and mounting it, but 
it was too high. Sounds had come to 
her through the skylight, the dull roar 
of sirens, as if great ships passed, and 
the shriller signals of smaller craft, or 
railway engines, caught her ear, too. 

She had gradually begun to realize 
that she must be near the sea. It was 
in the atmosphere of the room. Once, 
when her lights were on, and the sky- 
light uncovered, something had beaten 
against it. She remembered how sea 
birds flocked about a lighthouse. 

The door handle rattled behind her, 
and she turned quickly. Moncrossen 
stood facing her, clad in immaculate 
evening dress. On his inscrutable face 
was a cold smile. “Dinner is served, 
Miss Wyvern.” 

Every evening there had been this 
visit, every evening the farce of walk- 
ing downstairs on this man’s arm and 
sitting in a great dining room, to be 
waited upon by men whom she knew 
were nothing but jailers. The only 
woman whom she had seen in the house 
was the virago whom Moncrossen had 
appointed her maid, but who was in 
reality her keeper. 

“T have asked you to knock before 
opening my bedroom door,” she said to 
Moncrossen. 

The man’s smile broadened. “It is 
a thing I forget. I am so anxious to 
see you. Allow me.” He offered his 
arm, and she took it. They went down 
the broad stairs together, crossed a 


sumptuous hall and came to the dining 
room. 

On this night a guest was already sit- 
ting at the table. The guest was Ma- 
thilde Duprez. Mathilde rose, as Ga- 
brielle and Moncrossen entered, and 
came across to meet them swiftly. 

“Miss Wyvern. I had the pleasure 


of seeing you last in Mr. Moncrossen’s 
office, and, though we were not intro- 
duced, I was told your name by our 
I am pleased to meet 


mutual friend. 
you again.” 

There was a message in the woman’s 
eyes which Gabrielle read at once. That 
visit. to the Magnificent was a thing 
which must be forgotten. Moncrossen 
must not hear of it. 

Gabrielle, despite her almost listless 
despair, acted her part well. She 
bowed coldly to Mathilde. “I regret 
the necessity of having to meet you 
again, madame.” 

“Oh! La-la! 
as?” 

Mathilde’s tone was ironic, but in her 
eyes was a quick appreciation. This 
daughter of Peter Wyvern could act. 
There was something in heritage after 
all. 

They sat down, and the dinner was 
brought. It was an exquisite meal, ex- 
quisitely served. Two men waited, and 
they were silent-footed, swift and dex- 
terous, worthy to have appeared in the 
greatest restaurant in London. 

Despite the fact that she had seen it 
all before, Gabrielle found herself won- 
dering once more at the resources of 
The Pack. After dinner they lingered 
over their coffee, and Mathilde and 
Moncrossen smoked. Gabrielle asked: 
“Are you yet willing to tell me why 
you have brought me here?” 

Moncrossen looked across at Ma- 
thilde, and the Frenchwoman nodded. 
He tapped the ash from his cigarette. 
“If it will give you any satisfaction I 
do not think there is any reason why 
you should not be told,” he said 
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. smoothly. “It is an ugly term to apply 


to so charming a lady as yourself, but, 
if I am permitted to do so, I will tell 
you frankly that this house is a trap, 
and you are the bait.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ga- 
brielle, although she knew already the 
answer to her question, and it touched 
her heart as with fingers of ice. 

“Your estimable and ingenious fa- 
ther knows Moncrossen’s house on Can- 
vey Island—have I told you previously 
that this house is on Canvey—and he 
will by this time have learned that The 
Pack has appropriated you. He will 


, undoubtedly consider it his duty, as a 


fond and zealous parent, to release you, 
and he’ will”set about it in a way pe- 
culiarly his own. Well, we have our 
methods, too. He knows our various 
haunts, and, as I have already said, 
among them he is aware of this one. 
In course of time he must come here. 
We shall be ready to receive him. It 
should be quite a congenial gathering, 
a kind of reunion, eh?”’ 

Gabrielle sat back. Her face was 
very white, and her breast was heaving. 
In her evening gown she seemed to have 
shoulders and head of marble. The 
horror of it made her want to scream 
aloud. Her father was to be lured to 
this great gilded cage and murdered. 
That was the word: Murdered! She 
writhed as she contemplated it. 

“May I offer you a cognac?” Ma- 
thilde asked the question. “Is it that 
you feel faint?” 

“No, thank you.” Gabrielle pushed 
the glass away. 

Mathilde persisted. “But this is of 
the foolishness, mademoiselle. Drink! 
It will do you good.” 

Gabrielle sipped the potent spirit, and 
some color crept back into her cheeks. 
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She stared at Moncrossen through the 
blue pall of smoke which hung over 
the table. 

“You—murderer !” she said quietly. 

There was an intensity in the utter- 
ance which made Moncrossen wince. 
Then his smile was as sttave as ever. 

“There are some things which are 
necessary,” he said. “One does not find 
the ugliest names in the dictionary to 
apply to them. We will talk of murder 
when Peter Wyvern arrives!” 

Gabrielle bit. her lip. “He will not 
come. He is too clever for you.” 

Moncrossen’s eyes: narrowed. “No- 
body is too clever for me,” he replied. 

Gabrielle leaned across the table. 
“What about Vaudreux?” she asked. 

Mathilde sat back. One of her bare 
shapely arms stretched out, and with a 
perfectly steady finger she tapped the 
ash from her cigarette into the saucer 
of her coffee cup. Yet her rounded 
chin was set like stone, and her blue 
eyes were harder than diamonds. 

Moncrossen laughed. His manner 
was very easy. “I. fail to understand 
you, Miss Wyvern.” 

“Perhaps! But my father understood 
you, and he understood you too well 
for the success of your plans. I tell 
you now, just as he saw that trap, so 
he will see this one. He is too clever 
for you, Moncrossen, And you know 
it.” 

Moncrossen sneered. The taunt had 
stung him, and for once he showed his 
emotion. “You are a fool!” he said. 
“T tell you he will come. He must. 
How else will he get his daughter?” 

“He will not!” asserted Gabrielle 
stubbornly. 

The door of the room opened, and 
one of the waiters stepped in. “Candy 
Vanterton has come, sir,” he said defer- 
entially. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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A Pinklin West Story 
Als Narrated by Thorne Miller 


Author of ‘The Eye’s Secret,’’ etc. 


E twenty-hour train from 

New York to Chicago cleaved 

its way through the night, the 

long line of Pullmans swaying 
in gentle rhythm, but the monotonous 
medley of sounds, the dulled click-click 
of wheels over rail joints, and the whir 
of an electric fan at the end of the car, 
had not lulled me to slumber. It was 
two o’clock in the morniig; I noted the 
time as I flung aside the paper I had 
been trying to read, snapped off the 
berth light, and burrowed my head into 
the pillow. 

Pinklin West and I were returning 
home from Gotham where the trail of 
one of his adventures—the search for 
some mysteriously stolen documents 
which is quite another story—had taken 
us ; as usual, he had been uncannily suc- 
cessful. Drowsiness was just beginning 
to numb my senses, when 

“Thieves! I’ve been robbed!” The 
hoarse cry rang through the sleeping 
Pullman, and I sat up with a jerk, not 
quite certain whether it was an actual 
cry, or the fancy of a nebulous night- 
mare. Tearing apart the curtains of 
my berth I leaned out into the aisle. At 
the forward end of the car was a man 
in silk pajamas, wildly flailing at the 
air, tearing his hair and otherwise be- 
having as if he had taken leave of his 
senses, 


My first thought was that the tedium 
of the twenty-hour ride was to be en- 
livened by perhaps another mystery for 


’ Pinklin West to solve; it is nothing 


short of amazing how he is always 
stumbling into some queer situation that 
affords opportunity for the demonstra- 
tion of his peculiar talents as a crimi- 
nal investigator. Slipping into just 
enough clothing to pass muster, I 
rushed forward to where the distraught 
passenger was still jabbering almost in- 
coherently. He was a youngish-looking 
chap, perhaps thirty-five, and what 
might have been an attractive face was 
distorted by an expression of .errorized 
panic. 

“What’s wrong?” I demanded. 

“Robbed!” he said, groaning. “Gone 
—fifty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds gone! Where’s the conductor?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” I ex- 
claimed, eying him skeptically. “You 
don’t mean—ah—five ?” 

“No, fifty—fifty thousand!” he cried. 
“Don’t you think I know what I’m talk- 
ing about? Do you know what it means 
to me? Ruin—ruin; that’s what it 
means. They’re gone—and the door 
was locked !” 

“Look here,” I said, “if you’ve really 
lost some diamonds 2 

“Tf I’ve really lost ’em!” he said, half 
choked. “Darn it, I have lost *em— 









stolen! Do I look like the sort who 
goes around playing jokes at two 
o'clock in the morning?” 

“As I was about to say,” I continued, 
“if you’ve really had some diamonds 
stolen, there’s a man on this train who 
can find them for you if any one can. 
Ever hear of Pinklin West! Well, he’s 
on this train and he’s the shrewdest in- 
vestigator in the country, and ie 

“Tut!” murmured Pinklin | West’s 
voice in my ear, and I turned to see my 
employer’s washed-out blue eyes blink- 
ing reprovingly at me from behind their 
spectacles, “That’s putting it on rather 
too thick, Miller; I hope you'll never 
make such an absurd statement as that 
again.” 

“And,” I went on unabashed, turning 
to the agitated passenger, “this is the 
man of whom I speak—Mr. Pinklin 
West. If you’re wise you'll calm down, 
give him all the facts and leave the 
whole thing in his hands.” 

“Are—are you a detective?” asked 
the robbery victim, eying West without 
hope; he was not the first man to be 
skeptical of West’s unobtrusive man- 
ner and blankly expressionless face. 
You—you don’t look like any detectives 
I ever met. If you’re some—some 
amateur looking for a chance to prac- 
tice——”’ 

“Nonsense!” I interrupted indig- 
nantly. “West has solved dozens of 
cases that have stumped the police. And 
remember that we are on a moving 
train and that the thieves may be on 
board and will get off at the next stop; 
you’ve got to work fast, you know.” 

“Y-yes, I’ve got to do something— 
quick. I suppose almost any sort of a 
detective is better than no detective at 
all. Go ahead; find my diamonds—fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of ’em—in a 
black case; you—you’ve got to find 
em!” 

Pinklin West smiled his shadowy 
smile, 

“Since you make it so imperative, I 
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suppose I'll have to,” he murmured, 
“but it would be rather a good thing for 
me to know a little something about this 
business, don’t you think? Where were 
they stolen from?” 

“From my traveling bag in my com- 
partment—and the compartment door 
was locked from the inside!” 

“Ridiculous! | Impossible!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“If not impossible at least—well, in- 
teresting,’ conceded Pinklin West; he 
turned toward the Pullman porter, an 
individual who, awakened from his nap 
in the smoking compartment at the 
other end of the car, pressed his way 
past the other passengers who had now 
been aroused by the commotion and 
who, in various degrees of dishabille, 
were clogging the aisle with curious 
eagerness, 

“Porter, when is the next stop and 
when do we make it?” West demanded. 

“Nex’ stop am Pittsburgh, boss, an’ 
we gets there at foah-fifteen. What’s 
all the runcus ?” 

“Then the last passenger stop was 
Altoona,” mused West thoughtfully. 
“Go and get the train and Pullman con- 
ductors—both of them. Bring them to 
this gentleman’s compartment at once. 
_ “Now, if you don’t mind,” he added 
to the panic-stricken passenger in front 
of him, “T’ll have a look at that com- 
partment of yours and hear your 
story.” The man nodded and led us 
to compartment A; West closed the 
door. 

“Suppose you begin,” he said, “by 
telling me who you are, and the cir- 
cumstances under which you are carry- 
ing about such a fortune in gems. Be 
as calm and explicit as possible.” 

“My—my name is Henry Kendrick, 
and I am a member of the diamond 
firm of Ainslee and Kendrick, of 
Maiden Lane, which, as you doubt- 
less know, is the ‘Wall Street’ of the 
jewelry and gem trade. I was tak- 
ing fifty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
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monds for sale to customers in Chi- 
cago ; the—the firm was in need of some 
quick money. Now they’re gone, it 
means ruin—do you understand? Ruin! 
Ruin for the firm—ruin for me; the 
loss of those diamonds is the last straw. 
I can’t understand——” A: dry sob 
choked his voice. 

“Your firm was caught in the drop of 
diamond prices, I take it?” said West 
shrewdly. 

“That’s it,” said Kendrick, nodding, 
“the bank had called a loan—gave us 
just a week to meet-it. If we don’t it’s 
—it’s bankruptcy ; we'll be wiped out. I 
—but that’s no matter; you’re not in- 
terested in my personal affairs. Ill try 
to confine myself strictly to the. facts, 
but I’m finding it hard to think sanely 
just now. It’s a terrible blow—terrible; 
it’s—why it’s unbelievable that the thief 
could have gotten into my compartment 
with the door locked—but that’s just 
what they did!” 

“You mean you think it was locked,” 
I said in tolerant correction, “As a 
matter of fact, I suppose you were so 
worried over your firm’s business crisis 
that you didn’t lock the door at all.” 

“Confound it, I know it was locked!” 
retorted Kendrick. “You don’t think a 
fellow’s likely to accidentally leave a 
door unlocked and go off to sleep when 
he’s carrying around fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds? I don’t look 
like that sort of an idiot, do I? As far 
as being worried, I was naturally more 
careful on this trip than I had ever been 
—so much depended upon it. For sev- 
eral years—three to be exact—I have 
been making four trips a year to sell 
our Chicago customers; I have always 
taken a large amount in diamonds along 
and never had the slightest trouble, and 
now—for Heaven’s sake, man, get them 
back for me. I—I am to be married 
in two weeks; if those diamonds are not 
recovered, the firm will be forced into 
bankruptcy, and I'll be a pauper. I 
can’t ask a girl—but I’m getting maud- 


lin again, I’m.afraid you think I’m 
pretty much a weak sister, but it’s 4 
terrible blow.” 

“Let us consider the cold facts for a 
moment, Kendrick,” said West. “Some 
one must have known of your trip— 
the day you were leaving and the train 
you were taking.” 

“The thief might have been on the 
train by coincidence and discovered that 
Kendrick was carrying the gems,” | 
suggested. 

“No,” declared Kendrick _ slowly, 
“Mr. West’s idea is right. I never pick 
up train acquaintances and I, likewise, 
never display gems in public; that 
would be very foolish. The thief must 
have known in advance that I was mak- 
ing_the trip. 

“Let me see. There was my partner 
—he knew, of course. Then there were 
two or three employees who might have 
known; and my sister—I told her. I 
think that’s the list. I decided yester- 
day to go and made my Pullman reser- 
vations then. I boarded the train at the 
Pennsylvania Station; Ainslee, my 
partner, saw me off. The diamonds 
were in a small black case which I car- 
ried in my hand bag, but that’s got 
nothing to do with it, I suppose. What 
you’re interested in is what happened 
after I got aboard the train. 

“T, of course, dined on the train. 
During that time I carried the leather 
gem case in my coat pocket. At once 
after dinner I returned to my compart- 
ment and replaced it in my bag—and 
locked the compartment door. After 
reading a while I got out the gem case 
and passed some time in studying the 
stones—a gem expert enjoys doing that, 
you know. I’m glad I did for it enables 
me to say that the diamonds were still 
intact at that time—and after that time 
I did not leave my compartment, even 
for an instant.” 

“You're sure the door was locked?” I 
demanded. 

“Just a minute,” replied Kendrick; 
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he was talking in sane, well-ordered 
fashion now; “I'm getting around to 
that. About midnight there was a rap 
at my door; it was a—a young woman. 
‘Tt seems that she was looking for some 
friends that she expected to be on board 
the train. She seemed much confused, 
but——” 

“Then you suspect the woman, eh?” 
I said quickly. 

“I am thinking of her, yes, but I don’t 
understand how she—how any one, for 
that matter—could have gotten inside 
my compartment. She had no chance 
to steal them then; she was only at the 
door for a moment, just long enough 
for me to tell her that I wasn’t—I for- 
get the name she was inquiring for. 
She was a rather handsome young 
woman, very dark; hardly—well, 
hardly the kind of woman that one 
would take to be a thief. 

“After this incident, I closed the 
door, very carefully locked it—I made 
very sure of that—and turned in. Mind 
you, I’d stake my life that I made that 
door secure. I soon went to sleep. I 
don’t think I had slept longer than two 
hours when I woke up. At first I 
thought it was a dream, a nightmare 
for—I. saw a crack of light from the 
corridor; my compartment door was 
open! 

“I leaped out of bed and switched on 
the lights. My hand bag was open—the 
gem case was gone!~ I went all to 
pieces; you know the rest. I—TI sup- 
pose I did make a good deal of racket.’’ 

“Then, if you’re right, some one un- 
locked the door while you were asleep,” 
I declared ; “some one who had a key, 
and ‘s 

But this random speculation was in- 
terrupted by the staccato of knuckles 
against the door panel. West opened 

the door to admit the train and Pullman 
conductors. 

“Understand that there’s been a theft 

here,” mumbled the train conductor. 
“From this compartment ?” 
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“Mr. Kendrick ‘here says ‘that he’s 
been robbed of fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds,” I ‘took it pon my- 
self to explain, and for the life of me 
I could not keep out that qualifying 
“says.” Somehow, Kendrick’s story of 
the locked door sounded to me like a 
cooked-up yarn. 

“Fifty—fifty thousand!” exclaimed 
both conductors in unison. “Ts that 
true?” 

“Of course it’s true!” answered Ken- 
drick snappily, nettled by the skepticism 
which ‘he found on every side. “What 
do you think I’m doing—trying to kid 
myself? I want this train searched 
from top to bottom; unless the thieves 
got off at Altoona, they’re still on 
board; if every one is searched 

“My dear sir,” interrupted the Pull- 





man conductor, “that is quite impos- 


sible; we can’t indulge in any high- 
handed methods like that. Why, the 
company would be in for a million dol- 
lars’ worth of damage suits. Of course, 
we'll do everything we can within rea- 
son, but 

“You'd better find those diamonds!” 
stormed Kendrick in quick anger. “Tf 
they’re not recovered I shall hold the 
company responsible.” 

With quick suspicion, I wondered if 
that was his game; to stage an imagi- 
nary theft and recover damages from 
the company. 

“T’m afraid you'll have a rather hard 
time doing that,” retorted the Pullman 
conductor dryly. “If a passenger is so 
careless as to have fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds in an unlocked 
compartment a 

“The compartment was locked,” de- 
clared Kendrick emphatically. “I know 
the door was locked!” ~ 

“Oh, come now!” retorted the train 
conductor indignantly. “I can’t very 
well be expected to believe that, you 
know. How could any one get into 
your compartment if it was locked?” 
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“That’s what I want to know—how !” 
cried Kendrick. 

“Perhaps some one used a key—— 
I began, repeating my former sugges- 
tion. 

“It’s quite evident, my dear Thorne,” 
murmured Pinklin West, “that you 
have not examined that door. It fas- 
tens with a bolt inside; it’s quite im- 
possible to open it from the outside.” 

Ruefully I made this belated obser- 
vation; he was right—to open the door 
from the outside, if the bolt had been 
fastened, was an utter impossibility. I 
tested it carefully and found that it held 
solid; no amount of pressure would be 
sufficient to force it without snapping 
the bolt. Either the door had been 
locked or it hadn’t. 

“I know it was locked,” repeated 
Kendrick stubbornly. 

“Well, you’ll have to admit that it’s 
impossible,” insisted the Pullman con- 
ductor. “There’s but one door and the 
window would be equally impossible; 
- even admitting that any one could have 
gotten in by the window, they would 
have had to crawl over you while you 
lay in your berth.” 

“Yes, I admit that,” Kendrick an- 
swered, nodding helplessly, “but just 
the same I bolted that door.” 

“Do you ever walk in your sleep?” I 
demanded. 

“Never!” 

The Pullman conductor threw out his 
hands with a hopeless gesture ; the other 
trainman thoughtfully tugged at his 
close-cropped gray mustache. 

“Tt is out of the question to disturb 
my train with any sort of inquisition 
at this time of night,” he said slowly. 
“There is perhaps one thief on board 
and two hundred respectable and inno- 
cent people. I will wire to Pittsburgh 
and have a railroad detective get on the 
train there and take charge of the case; 
that seems to be the only thing I can 
do.” 

“But the thief who has my diamonds 
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may get off the train at Pittsburgh!” 
protested Kendrick frantically. “This 
man here is a detective, and he has vol- 
unteered to help me. West, can’t you 
do anything? Man, you’ve got to do 
something.” 

“T propose to,” replied Pinklin West 
calmly. 

“But I warn you that the rights of 
the passengers must be preserved,” said 
the conductor. The Pullman attaché, 
however, eyed West with sudden inter- 
est. 

“Your name West?” he asked. 
you happen to be—Pinklin West 

“That is my name.” 

“You needn’t worry about him,” said 
the Pullman employee. “I’ve heard of 
him, Mr. Phelps; he’s all right. I’ve 
got a brother with the Chicago Police 
Department, and I’ve heard him tell of 
the way this chap West works. He's 
the man who cleared up the Donaldson 
murder case, you may remember, Mr. 
Phelps.” 

Conductor Phelps nodded slowly. 

“I see,” he said; “I was afraid that 
you were some ‘Sherlock Holmes’ 
smart-alec. I’ve had too much experi- 
ence with that sort of meddlers. What 
do you think about it, Mr. West?” 

“My opinion,” replied West, “is that 
the thieves are still on the train. There 
is the bare chance, of course, that they 
might have gotten off at Altoona, but 
they would expect to have a better 
chance of avoiding suspicion by staying 
with the train. There would be too 
much possibility that on*a solid Pull- 
man train like this the porters would 
remember disembarking passengers, 
and Altoona would be a very suspicious 
point.” 

“It happens to-night,” said Con- 
ductor Phelps, “that all tickets read 
west of Pittsburgh; we get mostly 
through tickets on this train, you know. 
Of course, that would not have pre 
vented any one from having slipped off 
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at Altoona, but weehad no tickets for 
that point.” ° 

“Mr. Kendrick, will you please de- 
scribe the young woman who rapped at 
your door about midnight,” requested 
West, as he related the incident. The 
diamond merchant described her even 
more fully than he had to us. 

“She’s the woman in lower ten,” 
nédded the Pullman conductor. “Her 
ticket reads from New York to Chi- 
cago. She is traveling alone; she 
doesn’t look like a crook and, if things 
are as this gentleman represents them, 
it would look like a professional crook 
job to me.” 

“T hope, Mr. West, that you have no 
disposition to  cross-question this 


woman to-night,” said Conductor 
Phelps. “If so, I must oppose such a 
course. If she should try to leave the 


train, of course, that will be different; 
to-morrow you will, of course, be at 
liberty to engage her in conversation, 
entirely upon your own responsibility, 
but to drag her out of bed and make 
her an object of suspicion—you under- 
stand that would be a very ticklish busi- 
ness.” 

“Mr. Phelps, I can set your fears at 
rest,” murmured Pinklin West; “I have 
not the slightest intention of asking so 
much as one question of any passenger 
on board, and I shall make no move 
until entirely certain of the guilty par- 
ties. 

“There is just one thing that I would 
ask of you; kindly check through the 
train and see if any passenger has dis- 
appeared before reaching his ticket des- 
tination.”’ 

I eyed West eagerly, but the blinking 
of his washed-out blue eyes told me 
nothing; judging by his expressionless 
face, he might have been as completely 
at sea as I was. 

“Certainly, I’ll be glad to do that,” 
agreed Phelps ; he and the Pullman con- 
ductor departed, leaving Kendrick, 
West, and myself alone again. The 
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diamond dealer had chirped up a bit 
since he had learned, from the train- 
man’s praise, that West really had a 
reputation. 

“Do—do you think there’s a. chance 
—a chance that I'll get the stones 
back?” he asked anxiously. 

“There’s always a most excellent 
chance to catch a crook.” 

“You—you’ve found something? 
Please tell me that you have; if you 
don’t succeed ” A shudder went 
through his frame. 

“I can’t promise you anything,” said 
West very frankly. “There is nothing 
I can say just now, but I am inclined to 
believe that the diamonds~ are still on 
the train.” 

At this the three of us lapsed into 
silence, Kendrick nervously drumming 
his clenched hands on his knees. Pres- 
ently he drew forth a leather portrait 
case as if seeking courage from the face 
which looked out at him from the 
folder; he passed it over to Pinklin 
West. 

“The diamonds themselves—they are 
nothing,” he said huskily. “I’ve been 
penniless before; I began life that way. 
I don’t mind that so much—except for 
her. She isn’t the kind of a woman 
that I could ask to share poverty; you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand, Kendrick,” said 
Pinklin West gently, as he blinked down 
into the smiling photograph. 

The Pullman conductor 
after a time. 

“A porter and I have checked 
through the train,” he said. “All the 
passengers are on board—none miss- 
ing.” 

“You are quite sure?” asked West; 
I thought he seemed.a little disap- 
pointed although just why I could not 
even conjecture. He got to his feet and 
motioned to me. 

“Come, Miller,” he said, “I want 
to perform a task in elimination.” He 
paused to give Kendrick’s -shoulder an 
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encouraging pat. We began at the rear 

Pullman and worked our way forward ; 

strangely enough, West paused only at 

the wash rooms where, much to my per- 
plexity, he examined the baskets con- 
taining soiled face towels. 

“What’s the idea?” I demanded curi- 
ously. 

“IT am looking for a soiled towel, my 
dear Miller—a very much soiled towel,” 
he murmured. “And I am not quite 
sure whether I am glad or sorry. With 
no passengers missing there certainly 
should be a soiled towel; of course I 
may have jumped at the wrong conclu- 
sion y 

“But I don’t see what a soiled towel 
has got to do with the disappearance of 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds!” I exclaimed. 

“Of course you don’t, bon ami,” he 
chuckled. “You’re rather of the notion 
that Kendrick has faked that story of 
the missing stones. Am I right?” 

“Yes, you are,” I said flatly. “That 
tale of the locked door is too absurd 
‘for belief. He’s concocted that cock- 
and-bull yarn just to make it mysterious 
and that sob stuff about the girl was 
just to win sympathy—it pretty near 
got me, I'll admit.” 

“And you don’t really think that any 
person could have gotten into that com- 
partment with the door locked?” 

“No, I don’t think so. But Kendrick 
is right about one thing,” I went on, 
warming to my theory. “No man 
carrying such a fortune in gems would 
be careless enough to leave the door un- 
locked. I am convinced of that.” 

“So am I, Miller,” murmured West. 

“Which makes it clear,” I declared 
triumphantly, “that he hasn’t been 
robbed at all. What is more plausible 
than that the junior partner of a firm 
that was trembling on the verge of 
bankruptcy should seek to get his while 
the getting was good? He only pre- 
tends to have brought the jewels on the 
train with him, or he may have them 


secreted about his person at this very 
moment, for that matter. Whether the 
firm fails or not, he is fifty thousand 
dollars to the good—quite a temptation 
to a man about to be married to as 
pretty a girl as the subject of that 
photograph he’s carrying around, 
You'll have to admit that it is plausi- 
ble.” 

“Yes, Miler,” replied West with his 
queer smile, “I generally find your 
theories—ah—plausible. Come, old 
man, I must have another talk with 
that conductor.” 

We went back through the train until 
we found the man in charge of the Pull- 
mans. 

“Dislike to bother you again, con- 
ductor, but I’m quite sure that one of 
the passengers must be missing,” said 
West. “It occurs to me that the miss- 
ing passenger may have left his baggage 
behind. I wonder if you’d object to 
making another check of the train? It 
would be entirely natural to presume 
that if a passenger’s baggage were still 
on board the owner would be with it.” 

The conductor grumbled a little at 
this but finally agreed to the request; it 
is no simple matter to check through a 
crowded train of sleepers. West 
avoided returning to the anxious Ken- 
drick while the trainmen made the sec- 
ond search. He sat in one of the smok- 
ing compartments drumming his finger 
tips together and blinking blankly at 
me. Not a word could I get out of 
him. The time was now growing near 
when we should reach Pittsburgh. In 
about forty minutes the Pullman con- 
ductor returned. 

“You were right, Mr. West!” he said, 
puffmg. “The—the man in lower six— 
same car with Kendrick—is not in his 
berth. And you guessed it—he’d left 
his baggage behind; that’s what fooled 
us. When we saw his baggage and 
clothing we just took it for granted that 
he was still on board. Guess he skipped 
out at Altoona. You know, I thought 





that fellow in compartment A was 
handing us a fish story.” 

“I feel quite certain that the man in 
lower six will return to his berth at 
Pittsburgh,” said West. 

“But he’s left the train, I tell you!” 
exclaimed the conductor. “The porter 
in that car remembers him—a heavy 
man with a swarthy face and a scar 
across his cheek. We've looked all 
through the train—wash rooms, every- 
where. He’s simply skipped out; he’s 
the thief all right.” 

“If I were a betting man,” chuckled 
West, “I would lay you rather good 
odds that lower six will show up when 
we reach Pittsburgh. Wait and see.” 

“Well, I’m sorry that you aren’t a 
betting man!” returned the conductor. 

“I understand now why there weren’t 
any soiled towels,” said West, and the 
conductor’s disgusted glance said, as 
plainly as words—‘Nut!” 

“Pinklin West’s washed-out blue eyes 
were blinking very rapidly now as he 
returned to compartment A _ where 
Henry Kendrick was waiting for us, 
face set and haggard. 

“You—you haven’t—found them?” 
he cried hoarsely. 

“No, I haven’t got your diamonds— 
yet,” replied West, “but if you'll get 
into some clothes, Kendrick, I can 
promise you some very interesting de- 
velopments—and perhaps a thrill.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. West, don’t 
keep me in this suspense; tell me—tell 
me what you’ve found. You—you have 
found the thief? You know who’s got 
my diamonds ?” 

“That’s the very thing I’m trying to 
find out, Kendrick—who’s got them. I 
think I am on the right track. Come, 
get into your clothes.” 

As soon as the diamond dealer had 
hastily plunged into coat and trousers, 
Pinklin West led us back to the for- 
ward vestibule of the rear Pullman. It 
was a long train, and this car would 
be to the rear of the station platform. 
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The cars were clattering over the yard 
switches of Pittsburgh by this time, 
brakes screaming as they bit into the 
wheels. 

“We'll save our man from walking 
so far,”’ murmured West as he touched 
the catch which released the trap of the 
vestibule floor. Then he opened the 
door and drew back to the other side 
of the car. 

“You stand behind me here,” he said 
to Kendrick, who eyed him dubiously. 

“I—I can’t see what you’re driving 
at,” he said impatiently. “While we’re 
wasting time here——” 

“Just a little patience, Kendrick,” 
West murmured. The train came to a 
grinding halt. We waited in silence; 
five minutes passed and nothing hap- 
pened. The locomotive ahead whistled, 
the cars began to move again. 

“T thought this was a piece of fool- 
ishness!”’ I grumbled. “Of all the crazy 
business i 

Out of the gloom a man’s form 
leaped forward and onto the steps, 
swinging himself up by the hand rail. 
He was in shirt sleeves, collarless, and 
hatless ; he was, apparently, a passenger 
who had taken a turn up and down the 
platform, as so many passengers do 
upon long journeys, to stretch his legs 
and get a breath of fresh air. I noted, 
but only subconsciously at the time, that 
his face and hands were grimy. What 
I did notice, however, with a tingle of 
surprise was that he was stocky and 
swarthy and had a scar across his cheek 
—he was the missing passenger from 
lower six! 

“Quite a dirty ride you’ve had,” said 
Pinklin West. “You seem quite fond of 
the open air; how do the Pullmans ride 
—on top?” 7 

The man stood for a moment in 
frozen surprise; then he turned toward 
the still-open steps, but before he could 
act upon his impulse to leap from the 
train, West’s arm shot out and seized 
his wrist. 
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“Close that door, Miller!” he com- 
manded me. 

The man lunged forward, striking 
wildly with his free hand, but Pinklin 
West had a free arm, too; it darted 
downward to his pocket and shot up 
again, holding a nasty-looking auto- 
matic. 

Kendrick pressed forward, and at the 
sight of him our prisoner wilted with a 
snarl of defeated rage. 

“That’s right, ‘Lower Six,’” said 
West. “The game is up; no use forc- 
ing me to put a bullet through you.” 

“You’ve got the thief!” cried Ken- 
drick. “How—how » West trod 
upon his foot, warning him to silence, 
and motioned our prisoner inside the 
car. “Not a word, Kendrick,” he whis- 
pered. “We haven’t got the one with 
the diamonds—yet |” 

Inside the smoking compartment, 
Lower Six slumped into the seat. 

“So the girl fumbled the job,” he 
muttered disgustedly. ‘“That’s what I 
get for taking in a skirt—turned me up 
right off, huh? Of course she did; 
that’s the only way you’d have known 
that I was riding the top.” 

“Where are my diamonds?” cried 
Henry Kendrick. “You thief—where 
are those diamonds?” 

Pinklin West tried to check him, but 
it was too late. Lower Six gave a start 
as he realized that his accomplice had 
not been apprehended after all, and that 
the diamonds had not, as he had so 
hastily imagined, been recovered. 

“So that’s your game?” he said snarl- 
ingly. “Trying to bluff a confession out 
of me, huh? I don’t know what you're 
talking about; I don’t know anything 
about any diamonds. A man’s got a 
right to step off the train if he wants to, 
I guess. You can’t arrest me for that. 
Go ahead—get the dope on me.” 

“You have sure messed things up, 
Kendrick!” I exclaimed accusingly. 
“We had him ready to cough up when 
you butted in. He’ll never tell us who 


the woman is now—and there are a 
hundred women on the train.” 

“I thought—I thought—that—that 
Mr. West knew everything,” stammered 
Kendrick in panic. West was, of 
course, greatly annoyed, but he accepted 
the unfortunate blunder with customary 
calmness. 

“The woman who rapped on Kén- 
drick’s door!” I exclaimed with sudden 
inspiration. “She wanted to see if Ken- 
drick was asleep—she’s the one, the 
woman in lower ten.” I watched our 
prisoner’s face to see if this shot hit 
its mark, but he was stolid and wooden- 
faced. 

“And if she didn’t happen to be the 
woman,” reminded West, “she would 
have quite a pr@Mpising damage suit, 
don’t you think? I don’t think we dare 
risk it, Miller; at least no high-handed 
methods. Wait, I may be able to do it.” 

He handed me the revolver to keep 
guard over our man while he hurried 
back into the car. His procedure was 
very simple. As he told me later, he 
aroused the young woman in lower ten 
quite easily; evidently she had been 
awake. 

“Madam,” he said politely, “a man 
has just been injured in attempting to 
get back on the moving train. He is 
in the smoking compartment and _ has 
asked us to call you.” 

“A man injured—calling for me?” 
she asked. “Are you quite sure that 
it is me he is asking for? Don’t you 
think you must be mistaken ?” 

“T am sure he said lower ten,” 
West. 

“Very well, I’ll come,’ 
I can’t imagine who it could be. 
be there in just a moment.” 

West’s ¢dea was to watch her face 
when she faced our captive, and to 
judge from her expression whether or 
not she was the accomplice. If he 
found guilt written there, he would feel 
justified in searching her for the stolen 
diamonds. 


replied 


she said, “but 
I a 












A few moments later she came into 
the smoking compartment with West. 
She was a very handsome woman and 
disarmingly self-possessed. If she 
were guilty it took her but a glance to 
see that it was a trick. Pinklin West’s 
blinking gaze was fixed upon her face. 
I was watching the man to see if he 
would flash her a glance of warning; 
he kept his eyes on the floor. 

“T—I don’t understand,” stammered 
the young woman as her wide eyes 
swept the four of us in seeming bewil- 
derment. “He—he doesn’t seem to be 
hurt. I—I never saw this man before; 
he surely wasn’t asking for me.” 


“They think you and I are a couple- 


of crooks,” said Lower Six growlingly. 
“They think you’ve got some stolen dia- 
monds.” 

“How—how ridiculous!” she ex- 
claimed with a laugh. “If 1 weren’t 
so amused I suppose I would be quite 
angry. Yes, I heard the passengers 
talking about the robbery. So you 
think I am the robber? How deli- 
ciously funny !” 

“Aren’t you the young woman who 
knocked at the door of compartment A 
during the night?” I demanded. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding. “I did 
that. So that’s why you suspect me?” 
And she laughed again. “Aren’t you 
glad that I have a sense of humor? I 
suppose you would like to search my 
baggage?” 

“Would you object?” asked West 
bluntly. 

“Certainly not!” she exclaimed 
quickly; so prompt was her acquies- 
cence that I felt certain we had made 
a mistake. 

“Then with your permission, we will, 
Miss ” said West. 

“Miss Avery is my name. I am a 
trained nurse on my way to Chicago to 
take a position. Certainly, you may 
search my baggage ; I am enjoying this 
hugely. It will be such a joke to tell 
my friends.” 
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West returned to the car and came 
back in a moment with her bag. 

“You won’t find it much of a task to 
search my poor things,” she murmured, 
as West began to lay out her belong- 
ings. Kendrick leaned forward eagerly, 
but I was not much interested, for I 
was positive that he had guessed 
wrong. 

One by one Pinklin West removed 
her simple array of belongings. There 
was no trace of the missing diamonds. 

“You have really done me a terrible 
injustice,” Miss Avery murmured, but 
the look of amusement faded from her 
face as West unscrewed the top of a 
jar of cold cream. 

“T once heard of a thief who buried 
a stolen necklace in a jar of cold 
cream,” said West as he plunged his 
fingers into the pink paste. Miss Avery 
screamed and flung herself on West’s 
shoulders. Lower Six tensed his mus- 
cles as if to spring, but I warned him 
back with a gesture of the automatic 
in my hand. 

West’s fingers came out, holding sev- 
eral small lumps, covered with the 
sticky mess. 

“Here are your diamonds, Kendrick,” 
he said. “It was a clever hiding place 
but it was so obviously the thing for a 
clever crook to do that I suspected it 
the moment I saw the jar.” 

The woman was sobbing, but they 
were sobs of rage and not a grieved 
conscience. 

“But—but,” I cite ‘what on 
earth did she let you search the bag 
for? Why didn’t. she bluff it out— 
stand on her dignity?” 

“Perfectly simple, my dear Miller,” 
murmured West; “she saw that she was 
under suspicion and naturally wanted 
to disarm that suspicion as speedily as 
possible. If she refused to permit a 
search, it increased: her hazard of sur- 
veillance. If we made the search and 
found nothing, it gave her a clean bill 
of health, so to speak. She didn’t give 
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us credit for normal intelligence ; that’s 
only the characteristic egotism of the 
clever crook. 

“Now, Miss Avery—but I don’t sup- 
pose that’s really your name—I suspect 
it was you who thought out this little 
scheme; now, wasn’t it?” 

She glared at him defiantly. 

“What—what I want to know, is how 
they got into my compartment!” ex- 
claimed Henry Kendrick, carefully 
counting his diamonds to see that they 
were intact. “How did they do it—and 
how did you know that this man would 
get back into the train at Pittsburgh?” 

“I found the print of a hand on the 
inside of your compartment door,” said 
West. “We'll get to that in a minute— 
the dramatic dénouement which is my 
privilege. 

“The robbery had been planned for 
some time. They knew of your trips 
to Chicago on frequent occasions with 
diamonds; no doubt they have a third 
accomplice—perhaps an employee in 
your firm, Kendrick.” 


“He was only the goat,” volunteered 
the woman sullenly. “We got our dope 


from Darst, the cashier. He’s no crook 
—only a blab-mouth. Dave and I lived 
at the same hotel and pumped him; 
that’s how we found out when Kendrick 
was making this trip. We got tickets 
on the same train and Pullmans in the 
same car. I might as well come across; 
you’ve got us dead to rights. The po- 
lice in New York have got our records. 
Dave is my husband—Dave Judson. 
That’s our real name.” 

“But how did they get into my com- 
partment?” insisted Kendrick again. 
“What do you mean by the print of a 
hand on the inside of the door?” 

“T’ll explain how they worked it,” re- 
plied Pinklin West. “At the first stop 
east of Altoona, Judson here left the 
train, dressed in an overcoat and carry- 
ing a bag. He went forward to the 
baggage car and, just before the train 
pulled out, climbed on top. He worked 


his way back over the train until he 
reached the next to last Pullman. He 
counted the ventilators until he knew 
that he was directly above compartment 
A. At midnight his wife rapped on 
your door and found you were still 
awake. No doubt she rapped later and 
found that you did not answer. Then 
she gave a signal from the inside of the 
car to Judson on top. She’ll have to 
tell you how she did that. 

“Judson removed the _ ventilator 
screen and—a trained monkey slid 
down the berth curtains and into Ken- 
drick’s compartment. The animal had 
been trained to do one~-thing—open 
doors. The monkey shot back the bolt, 
and the woman, waiting outside, slipped 
in and took the diamonds. That’s how 
it was done. 

“Monkeys have finger prints, too, it 
seems, and I found the print of the 
monkey’s hand on the highly polished 
surface of the door, That was the clew. 
It was obvious that the monkey must 
have been put into the compartment 
through the ventilator.” 

“Then—then you knew all the time!” 
gasped out Henry Kendrick. 

“What I didn’t know,” replied West, | 
“was whether the robbery happened be- 
fore or after the train left Altoona. 
When the conductor checked through 
the train and reported- no passengers 
missing, I thought that the man on top 
of the train must have gotten back on 
at Altoona. That was why, Miller, I 
was looking for the soiled face towels. 
I knew that his first thought would be 
to remove the grime from his face. 

“T wanted to find out what car the 
thieves were in. Then the whole thing 
was made simple by the discovery that 
Judson was missing from lower six. 
The only thing to do was wait for him 
to get back on the train. He threw 
away his overcoat—it’s mighty chilly 
riding on top, you know—and was ap- 
parently a passenger stretching his legs. 
I figured that he would get off on the 
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side away from the station to escape didn’t I warn you that ten was my un- 
observation and work his way behind lucky number?” 
' the train, getting on board at the first “You’re both wrong,” chuckled 
- open vestibule. I happened to be right. Henry Kendrick, “where you were un- 
“By the way, Mrs.—er—Judson, lucky was that this man, Pinklin West, 
what did you do with that monkey?” happened to be on the train. 
“I dropped him out the window,” she “And, West, you must let me make 
replied sullenly. this right with you. You saved more 
“Didn’t I always tell you, Mabel, that than just the diamonds, you saved—my 
it was bad luck to kill a monkey?’ happiness.” 
shouted Judson. “I warned you ss “Just send me a wedding invitation, 
“Aw, shut up! You make me sick! Kendrick, and I’ll consider myself well 
Didn’t I tell you not to get berth ten— paid,” replied Pinklin West. 


LA 
BLAME HER THYROID GLANDS FOR THEFTS 


[NSTEAD of sending Mrs. Fannie Liebowitz to prison, a judge in Brooklyn, 

New York, arranged recently that the woman should have hospital treatment 
in an endeavor to cure her of criminal tendencies. Mrs. Liebowitz has been 
arrested several times as a thief ; each time she carried out the robbery in a clumsy 
fashion. A physical examination of the woman caused Doctor Ernest M. 
Vaughan, medical assistant to the district attorney, to come to the conclusion that 
improper functioning of the thyroid gland might have caused her to become a 
thief. 

For three months Mrs. Liebowitz was under the care of this physician. Then 
she was arraigned in court. Doctor Vaughan testified that Mrs. Liebowitz had 
improved greatly, both in health and mind, but that it could not yet be determined 
whether the treatment, which consisted of increasing the gland secretions with 
thyroid injections taken from sheep, had destroyed the criminal tendencies. 

Judge Bayes sentenced Mrs. Liebowitz to the city prison for one year and 
suspended judgment on nine months of that time. Mrs. Liebowitz is considered 
to have served three months while under treatment. She will be transferred at 
once to a hospital, where she will continue under treatment. If it is finally 
decided that the treatment is ineffective,.and the criminal tendency is not elimi- 
nated, Mrs, Liebowitz may be taken to prison. 


See ite: 
WILL TRAIN FEDERAL DETECTIVES IN NEW YORK 


AS a part of the reorganization of the bureau of investigation of the department 

of justice now being effected, a training school for government detectives 
will be established in New York. All agents now in the service and all to be 
appointed, Attorney General Daugherty says, will be sent to the school for in- 
structions. 

“It is hoped,” Mr. Daugherty adds, “that through this school a personnel 
of investigators may be obtained which will rank favorably with, if not surpass, 
agencies of a similar character throughout the world, and will perform a signal 
service to the public at large in the enforcement of law and order.” 

The course will include various phases of investigation work, together with 
a presentation of the rights of American citizens and other residents of the United 
States. The law of arrest, the rudiments of evidence, and the proper methods 
to be followed in preparing cases for prosecution will be subjects of study. Agents 
will be impressed with the necessity of extending to the public a courteous and 
considerate attitude in the carrying out of their duties as officers of the law. 
















































Letters 
Frederick “ines Coates 


Author of “‘Strictly Private,’’ etc. 


ITH_ quickening steps, George 
Xa7 Southard turned the last cor- 

ner of his homeward walk 

through the crisp evening— 
the corner from which he could see the 
faithful light that always burned in his 
wife’s room when he came home late. 
His cares seemed to leave him as he 
approached the house, and it was with 
something of his old buoyancy that he 
let himself in with his latchkey. 

He answered the greeting which Mrs. 
Southard called to him from upstairs, 
but paused mechanically to pick up the 
letter addressed, to him which lay on 
the tray in the hall, before ascending. 

Alison, his wife, laid down a book 
at his entrance. “You're late to-night, 
George,” she said without remon- 
strance. “‘More business worries, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes.” He sighed. “The business 
itself seems to keep me occupied every 
hour of the day; and now this suit of 
the Eureka Singing Machine Company 
—well, I’ve been in conference with 
our lawyers all the evening. Hardy 
thinks " 

“Surely,” interrupted his wife, “‘they 
shouldn’t be able to worry you. You 
have the patent on that sound box; it’s 
you who ought to be suing them for 
infringing on it.” 

“They’re not infringing,” corrected 
Southard. ‘They have a better way of 
getting at us—of persuading us to give 
them manufacturing rights. We've got 
our patent on the sound box, all right; 
and that ought to end it. But my part- 
ner, Sam Day, in experimenting with. it, 


” 


developed an improvement in the tone 
arm, too. The old type of tone arm, 
the kind in general use, didn’t seem to 
give the best results with our new 
sound box. Sam’s improvement on it 
was such a simple, obvious thing to him, 
that he hardly thought it worth while 
to patent it. Especially since it couldn’t 
be advantageously used except with our 
sound box, on which we had a water- 
tight patent. It was only a few months 
ago, at my suggestion, that we applied 
for a patent on the tone arm; and now 
the Singing Machine Company is ob- 
jecting to its issuance! The aggravat- 
ing part of it is that neither they nor 


any one else could possibly find the 
tone arm of any value, unless they had 
the right to use our sound box.” 

“But you don’t need to let them use 


it,” remonstrated his wife. “And even 
if they can prevent you from using the 
improved tone arm, you can manufac- 
ture a good machine without it, can’t 
you?” 

“Yes, as good as any!” affirmed 
Southard. “But that’s not the point. 
We've educated our trade to expect the 
perfection which they get in the com- 
bination of our improved sound box 
with our improved tone arm. Compe- 
tition in the phonograph business is so 
keen that no firm can afford to relin- 
quish any advantage which it already 
has, especially one which it has adver- 
tised so expensively. To take such a 
backward step in the perfection of our 
machine would drive us to the wall, 
Alison! And after all our struggles 
to weather the hard times, and bring 
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' the S-D Phonograph Company up to 
the point where it is now!” 

Alison soothed the bitterness which 
had crept into his tone. “It has been a 
fight, hasn’t it, George? And an up- 
hill fight, too. But you’ve won—and 
you're going to win now. You're the 
kind that does win, the fighting kind.” 

He laughed shortly. “I guess I need 
to be. I’ve always had to fight, and to 
fight everybody, it seems. Even——” 

“Even father,” added Alison. “It 
was too bad that he had to oppose you, 
too, when you-—-when we needed the 
money so. But he really thought he 
was doing what was best; he hadn’t 
much faith in your manufacturing ven- 
ture, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, I don’t blame him. When Sam 
and I started in on a mere shoestring 
and his invention, the prospects must 
have looked black. Your father was 
legally wrong, of course. That five- 
thousand-dollar bond your mother left 
you was your own, and you were of 
age; but in refusing to give it up to 
be put into a doubtful venture he 
thought he was protecting you. He 
could scarcely be blamed, too, for an- 
other reason. He’d opposed our en- 
gagement, and when we were married 
without his consent ji 

“But we were right, George, dear,” 
said the wife softly. “I’ve never re- 
gretted it and never will. And father 
has come around handsomely since 
then.” 

“I should say he has! Your father’s 
all right. Not only released your prop- 
erty, but put money of his own into the 
company, at the time when we needed it 
most. And when he asked us to come 
and live with him those six months— 
that was as good as money, to have 
my living expenses cut to nothing at 
a time when Sam and I were putting 
every cent back into the business. I 
haven’t a thing against your father, dear. 
Jonas Burton is a man of definite opin- 
ions; but he’s just as strong a friend 
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as he is an enemy. Even the practice 
in fighting which he gave me was of 
value. I’ve needed it since! All 
through the hard times last year it’s 
been fight, fight, fight! And he’s been 
my chief reliance, outside of myself 
and Sam. I must admit, though, that 
there were times, before he came round 
to our way of thinking, when I was 
more than tempted to commit burglary 
to get that bond of yours from the old 
safe in his living room.” 

Alison laughed. “If ever you go in 
for crime, let honest people beware! 


Because you’re the kind that wins. And © 


I have a feeling that you’re going to 
win again, in this patent business.” 

“It worries me,” confessed her hus- 

band. 
“Let’s not talk about it, then,” sug- 
gested Alison quickly. “What’s that 
letter? It came this afternoon. Noth- 
ing important, I suppose?” 

He glanced at the envelope, with its 
crudely scrawled address. ‘‘It can’t be,” 
he said, as he opened it. 

Alison watched his face as he read. 
She saw the blood rush to his cheeks, 
saw the gleam that came into his eye. 
“What is it, George?” she asked in 
alarm. 

“Nothing—nothing of any impor- 
tance.” ‘He made a motion to thrust 
it into his pocket, but she grasped his 
hand. Over his shoulder she read the 
roughly penciled words. 

Mr. Greorce SoutHarD: I got some info 
about you that I seen with my own eyes that 
happened two years ago and I just got on 
your track and you are quite a big guy in 
this burg now, and wouldn’t like to have me 
spill it. I want five thousand to keep mum 
and you can leave it in a tin can under the 
culvert where the railroad crosses the 
Shrewsbury road. ' XXX. 

His wife’s face paled. “Why, 
George, it’s—it’s a Black Hand letter!” 

“A blackmailing letter,” corrected 
her husband. “But don’t let it worry 
you, Alison. I’m safe from anything of 
that sort, because—I don’t know what 














































the fellow, whoever he is, is talking 
about. If he’s got any information 
about me that I’d pay to keep secret, 
he’s got more than I have. All I can 
make of it is that it’s a crude attempt 
to worry and unnerve me, at a time 
when I have plenty to worry about al- 
ready.” 

“You don’t think—the Singing Ma- 
chine people——” 

George Southard deliberated. “No. 
I think that bunch know that they are 
wrong ; but I don’t think they’d descend 
to a trick like this. It does seem to play 
right into their hands—or would, except 
for one thing.” 

“And that is os 

“That I refuse to be worried about 
it. I’m going to throw it away and 
forget about it—and if the man who 
wrote it is wise, he’ll forget it, too.” 
There was a steely glint in George 
Southard’s eyes. 

His wife laid a hand on his arm. 
“George, dear, I think that’s the most 
sensible thing to do. There’s no need 
whatever of your worrying about any- 
thing—except the things you can’t 
avoid, like the business trouble. But I 
wish you'd let me have that letter, in- 
stead of destroying it.” 

“You think we ought to give it to 
the police?’ asked Southard. “Or the 
postal authorities? But there’s no 
need of that; it isn’t worth even that 
much thought. Some harmless crank, 
probably, with a cracked brain. I sup- 
pose I really ought to take it as a sign 
of success—when I’m becoming promi- 
nent enough to be a target for that sort 
of attention.” 

“No,” said Alison. 
ing of giving it to the’police. But 

“Surely, you don’t think there’s any- 
thing in it? Anything to be afraid of, 
to guard against? Why, the letter isn’t 
even threatening—very.” 

“No; not that either—though one 
never can tell. Even cranks aren’t al- 
ways harmless. But I 4 


“T wasn’t think- 
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George Southard had lightly dropped 
his hand on the open book which his 
wife had been reading. Mechanically 
he read its title; his lips broke into a 
smile. 

“Detective story, eh? You’ve been 
reading that, and you—don’t deny it, 
now—you want to do a little detective 
work yourself in the matter of this let- 
ter?” 

Alison Southard blushed disconcert- 
edly, but her eyes were sparkling. 
“That’s just it. . Don’t laugh, George! 
I’d like to, and I think that perhaps I 
could make something of it. Anyhow, 
a letter like that ought not to be en- 
tirely ignored. The writer of it ought 
at least to be given a fright—to know 
that he’d been discovered, and that he 
could be arrested. And one thing I’m 
sure of; the police and the post-office 
inspectors may be much more compe- 
tent, but they couldn’t bring any more 
interest to bear on the problem than I 
can, because—because it’s my husband 
that’s being threatened !” 

George Southard patted her cheek ap- 
preciatively. “I know, dear. But I 
can’t have you doing anything like that 
—getting mixed up with rough charac- 
ters, blackmailers, and that sort of 
crooks. The danger pt 

“But you just said that there could 
be no danger,” said Alison, challenging 
him. “That at most the letter was the 
work of some harmless crank.” 

“Well, you never can tell,” 
Southard slowly. 

“No. And that’s exactly why I pur- 
pose to do a little investigating. There 
might be danger to you in ignoring it. 
You can’t afford to give your time or 
attention to the matter, and I don't 
want you to. I can’t help you in your 
business affairs, but perhaps I can help 
you here. I want to try, anyway. And 
I'll promise that I won’t run any risks, 
or anything of that sort.” 

“Well, if you'll promise that,” he 
agreed slowly. “But you must also 
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agree to tell me immediately if you dis- 
cover anything important or serious. 
Above all, don’t try to see this person 
—in case you learn who he is. I’ve got 
te go to Washington to-morrow, you 
know, to be gone a couple of days; so 
you mustn’t take any active steps until 
J return.” 

“I won't,” promised Alison. “But 
that won’t prevent me from trying to 
think things out. And detective work, 
after all, George, is to a great extent, 
thinking.” 

“All right, little girl.” He smiled, 
rather condescendingly, it seemed to 
her. ‘When I come back I'll expect 
you to have the complete solution. 
You'll be able to tell me how tall a 
man my nameless correspondent it, 
what size shoes-he wears, and whether 
he is clean shaven or has a beard—all 
by deductive—or inductive—reason- 
ing.” 

“You wait and see,” said Alison, as 
she locked the envelope and its con- 
tents in a drawer of her boudoir desk. 


II. 


Though Alison might, under the pres- 
sure of sufficient temptation, have been 
prepared to stretch the letter of her 
promise a bit, she had no occasion to 
do so. 

George Southard returned from 
Washington rather downcast. “It’s just 
as Hardy, my lawyer, says,” he ex- 
plained, ‘These Eureka Singing Ma- 
chine people have dug up some obscure 
genius for whom they claim priority 
of invention on our tone arm. They 
have not only his word, but several wit- 
nesses to whom he spoke about it when 
the idea first came to him. I think 
without doubt he is sincere enough— 
only he’s one of that kind who never 
perfect anything, never make it work- 
able. There isn’t a single patent of any 
kind on file to his credit, though he’s 
been posing as an inventor for years. 
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He’s a fellow full of notions, but with- 
out the ability to make them definitely 
useful—as Sam Day can.” 

“You don’t mean—they don’t claim 
—that Sam Day got the idea from him, 
and then perfected it.” 

“Not at all. Only that their man 
had the idea first. If they had any fair- 
ness, they’d realize that Sam and I de- 
served credit for making the thing prac- 
ticable and marketable, and they’d set- 
tle out of court in a manner to the ad- 
vantage of all of us. But they think 
they’ve got us, and they’re going after 
their pound of flesh.” 

“Then—if they won’t compromise— 
there isn’t anything at all that you can 
do, just because this man ef theirs. in- 
vented it first?” 

“Yes!” George Southard’s jaw stiff- 
ened. “We can fight! And we’re go- 
ing to. For that matter, their man 
didn’t invént it first—even if his half- 
baked idea can be called an invention. 
Sam Day beat him to it by a year or 
more. You know Sam had been at 
me for a long time, before I finally 
decided to go into manufacturing the 
thing. He had the tone arm all per- 
fected then—together with the sound 
box. He had a working model and 
everything.” 

Alison leaned forward eagerly. “But 
surely, you could prove that! Haven’t 
you the model yet?” 

“Yes; we’ve got it. But that won’t 
prove anything about the date when it 
was made. Naturally, before he got 
his basic patent, the one on the sound 
box, Sam wasn’t showing it around 
promiscuously. He showed it to me— 
but I’m an interested party in the suit. 
And there was only one other man who 
had seen it—old Henry Burr, the man- 
ufacturer. Sam tried to interest him 
in it, when I held off. And Mr. Burr 
died last year.” 

She looked up helplessly. “Then 
there isn’t any way? It seems so 
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strange that there should be no record 
of any kind!” 

“Yes, it does. In fact, Sam Day 
wrote me several letters about it—let- 
ters which, while they didn’t describe 
the thing in detail, yet referred to it 
plainly enough to be acceptable as 
proof. I supposed that -I’d preserved 
those letters—I certainly intended to. I 
can’t see yet how I ever lost them. Of 
course, since they were written before 
I had decided to go into the business, 
they didn’t seem so vital to me then. 
And later. when Sam’s patent lawyer 
finished his investigations, and the appli- 
cation went. in without objection, I 
didn’t realize their importance. -I 
thought the whole matter of the in- 
vention was settled. Just the same, I 
could swear that I preserved them. 
But they’re mot in the office safe, or any- 
where over at the works; and they’re 

. “~~ 
certainly not here. If I’d had them at 
home, we’d have come across them 
when we moved into our own house 
here. Everything got a thorough over- 
hauling when we moved. But it’s no 
good worrying, yet. .I may have to 
later! How about that blackmailing 
letter? Did you discover anything 
about it? I did some worrying while I 
was away about what that might get 
you into. How did you make out as a 
detective?” The bantering tone only 
half concealed his interest. 

“It was simple, after all,” rejoined 
Alison, with a disappointed air. “But 
I’m going to tell you all about it, be- 
cause I’m rather proud of the way I 
solved the mystery.” She fetched the 
letter from the desk and spread it on 
the table between them. 

“First, it was evident that it is the 
work of an ignorant man. The hand- 
writing, the spelling, and the phrasing 
all show that. I don’t think the hand- 
writing is disguised—just an unformed 
sort of hand. It has no individuality. 
Any young child, or any semi-illiterate 
character might write that way. The 


pencil pressure, too—see where it’s em- 
bossed through to the back of the pa- 
per, and even dug down into the var- 
nish of the desk on which it was writ- 
ten? I should judge from that that 
he is not much accustomed to writing. 
Most people who are, use a lighter pres- 
sure, even with a pencil. I can almost 
see him, laboriously rounding the let- 
ters, his tongue and his whole body 
writhing in unison with the movements 
of his hand as he writes.” 

George Southard laughed. 

“Mr. ‘XXX’ is becoming quite a real 
and vivid person, under your imagina- 
tion.” 

“Yes, but it’s imagination based on 
fact, just the same. Second, he’s prob- 
ably a tramp. He speaks of just get- 
ting on your track again after two 
years. But you’ve been right here in 
town for the past two years, and more; 
so it’s a fair conclusion that he hasn't. 
More than likely he’s a criminal; per- 
haps he has been in jail. A mere tramp 
could have gone where he liked, and 
needn’t have let two years go by.” 

“You're certainly logical,” agreed her 
husband seriously. “I haven’t a doubt 
that you’re right,.so far. What then?” 

Alison Southard spread her hands in 
a humorous gesture. “Then—why, 
then, my whole pretty theory fell to 
pieces! You see, I never accepted the 
idea that it might be a crazy person; 
and so there was one fact that I couldn't 
explain. He states positively that he 
saw you do something of such a dis- 
graceful or criminal nature that it could 
form a basis for blackmail. But | 
know that he couldn’t have seen any 
such thing!” 

“Thank you.” 
“You have wonderful 
dear !” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” challenged Ali- 
son. “Don’t I know you better than 
any other living soul? So there was 
just one conclusion. The man must 
have made a mistake. I wondered if 


He patted her hand. 
faith in me, 
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' there was any one else in this city with 
_ the same name or a similar one. I went 
to a directory; and I found there just 
one other person by the name of George 
Southard—I learned that you are not 
unique, Georgie, dear. This other man 
was a machinist, it said, and he 
boarded on the south side. I went to 
the address—oh, don’t worry; I didn’t 
go alone—and asked. for him. He'd 
left there a week ago, and hadn’t given 
any new address; but they told me the 
factory where he worked. I then went 
to the factory and learned that he’d 
been in their employ for five years, was 
a good workman and a very steady man; 
but that a week ago he’d quit suddenly, 
without giving a reason, and they hadn’t 
seen him since. So there it is!” 

“You mean,” asked Southard, “that it 
was the other George Southard for 
whom the letter was intended ?” 

“Just that. Mr. ‘XXX,’ returning to 
town, wrote that letter for him; but de- 
ceived by the identity of names, he sent 
Meanwhile, 


it here to you by mistake. 
the other George Southard had seen 
him, or learned that he was in town, and 


had fled before Mr. ‘XXX’ had a 
chance to blackmail him or expose 
him.”’ 

“You're absolutely right!” declared 
George Southard enthusiastically. “It’s 
plain as day. I did well when I de- 
cided not to worry about that letter— 
particularly with such a one as you on 
the job protecting my interests. I really 
think you’re quite wonderful, dear.” 

Alison Southard rose. “What was 
that—the doorbell? Never mind, 
Nora,” she called back toward the 
kitchen. “I'll answer it.” She went 
into the front hall; when she returned, 
her face was grave, and she bore a 
letter in her hands. 

“It was shoved under the door,” she 
explained. ‘The address is the same 
handwriting as before.” 

George Southard dashed from the 
room, opened the front door, and peered 
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up and down the street. No one was 
within view on the street. The house 
stood in the middle of a block, and it 
was a matter of not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty feet to the corner in either 
direction. Southard returned, baffled, 
to the living room. 

“He got away, whoever he was. 
Now, let’s see the letter.” 

Alison had already opened it; and 
they pored over the contents together. 

I just seen you come in and it’s a good 
thing for you you did'nt try to run away on 
me for keeps. It’s like I said and if you don’t 
believe me will say that I seen you go in that 
house on Granite Avenue two years ago 
and I guess that’s enough and you can leave 


the money where I said, and you better do 
it. XXX. 


IIT. 


Alison Southard looked at her hus- 
band out of startled eyes. 

“I was wrong,” she said. “My con- 
clusions—they don’t fit the facts.” 

“So it seems,” agreed Southard 
gravely. “In this latest letter he says 
he saw me enter this house. That means 
that he knows me not merely by name, 
but by sight—that if he had made a 
mistake before, he would have realized 
and corrected it to-night when he saw 
me. And in that case, he certainly 
would not have written this letter.” 

“But, George—that would mean that 
he recognized you as the man he says 
he saw two years ago, doing something 
criminal. And that simply can’t be 
true!” 

“There must be 
agreed Southard. “Let’s see. He’s a 
little more definite this time. He men- 
tions my going into-a house on Granite 
Avenue—that hints at burglary!” 

“T’ve got it!” exclaimed Alison. 
“Father’s house—it’s really on Read 
Street, and it’s numbered on_ that 
street; but there’s only a vacant lot be- 
tween it and the corner of Granite Ave- 
nue! Perhaps he saw you go in there, 
late some night, at the time when we 


some mistake,” 
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were living there—only you’d never 
“have entered in a manner to make him 
think you were a burglar!” 

“No,” said George slowly. “And be- 
sides, we weren’t living there two years 
ago. We'd left to set up housekeeping 
for ourselves, several months before 
that. Of course, he doesn’t make the 
date exactly definite, but “i 

“But, on the other hand, a stranger, 
seeing some one enter a house, would 
have to have pretty convincing evidence 
before he assumed that the man didn’t 
belong there—that he was a burglar. 
Especially before he was sure enough 
of it to make it a basis for blackmail 
—which is a crime in itself, isn’t it? 
He’d have to be pretty sure of his 
ground. But his facts don’t fit you at 
all! And, too, I’m not quite satisfied 
about the other George Southard. Per- 
haps he looks like you a littlkk—enough 
to deceive a man who’d seen him only 
once, and at night. Maybe our un- 
known correspondent is mistaken in the 


identity of the man he saw, but hasn’t 
realized his mistake even after seeing 


you. It seems altogether too much of 
a coincidence that your namesake after 
spending several years in one of the 
local factories should suddenly leave, 
disappear, at the very time when this 
stranger arrives in town!” 
“Coincidence, yes,” agreed George. 
“But hardly a startling one. Workers, 
unmarried ones particularly, are likely 
to drift about more or less, and are 
not always particular to leave any for- 
warding address. This Southard per- 
haps had few if any ties in town, ex- 
cept with his fellow workers; and he 
could keep in touch with them by other 
means—through the office of his 
union, for instance. Perhaps when he 
left he didn’t know just where he was 
going. Most of the factories here went 
on a part-time basis a couple of weeks 
ago, you know; but up in the northern 
part of the State I understand there is 
quite a demand for machinists. It 


would be quite natural for him to go up 
there looking for a job, rather than te 
remain here with only half a week’s pay 
every pay day.” 

“Ye-s,” agreed the woman slowly, 
“Just the same, George, these letters 
simply don’t fit my husband! But we 
can’t have this lunatic pestering you 
forever! There’s just one thing to do 
—we’ve got to find out who this ‘XXX’ 
is, and learn just what he means!” 

“That’s going to be quite a job, I’m 
afraid,” said Southard. “We’ve noth- 
ing to go on.” 

“Except these letters,” reminded his 
wife. “And I’m still confident that I 
was not entirely wrong in the deduc- 
tions I made before I was thrown off 
the track by the other George South- 
ard. For instance, that the man is quite 
uneducated; that he is a tramp and 
probably a  criminal—otherwise he 
wouldn’t be so keen on keeping his own 
identity secret. And I think I can guess 
other things about him.” She placed 
the two letters side by side. “The pa- 
per of this last one is folded and dirtied 
—it has evidently been carried in his 
pocket. That’s natural, because he must 
have written it outside, on our door- 
step or near by. But it’s the same kind 
of paper as the other.” 

“Bond paper,” supplied 
“Regular business stationery.” 

“T’d noticed that,”’ said Alison. “It’s 
different from the paper that you’d get 
in a pad if you bought one at a drug 
store or stationer’s. And the top part 
of each sheet is torn off. That means, 
to me, that these sheets were printed 
letterheads, and he tore them off to 
prevent our tracing him.” 

“Right you are,” said George South- 
ard. “And that means that he’s work- 
ing in town here somewhere, perhaps 
as a janitor, where he can get hold of 
some firm’s stationery.” 

“Not at all. Hotels—they use let- 
terheads, don’t they? In their writing 


George. 
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| rooms, where it would be easy for any 
' one to get hold of them?” 

“You're absolutely right!” exclaimed 
George with admiration. “I was think- 
ing of putting some private detectives 
on the case, but I believe that with you 
on the job——” 

“Just leave it to me,” pleaded Alison. 
“For just one day, anyhow. And if 
you could spare me the services of that 
bright young man in your office—Carl- 
son, I think his name is—because there 
may be some few things I can’t do 
alone sf 

“T’ll do it,” said Southard. “And 
I’m going to dismiss the whole thing 
from my own mind.” 

“That’s right. With 
business to worry over—but you 
mustn’t worry about that, either. I’m 
sure you'll win out, somehow. Just go 
to bed now and get a good night’s rest, 
so you'll be fresh for your business 
problem in the morning.” 

“And leave it to my wife to find the 
value of ‘X,’ the unknown quantity—of 
three ‘X’s,’ rather.” 

“I’m pretty good at algebra, dear,” 
said Alison, laughing. 


that patent 


IV. 


George Southard left the house im- 


mediately after an early breakfast the 


next morning, and it was not until eve- 
ning that he returned. Lines of care 
marked his face, and even Alison’s gay 
greeting failed to shake his mood. He 
made no mention of the matter of the 
anonymous letters. Evidently he was 
not worrying about them, at any rate. 

“You didn’t get a good sleep last 
night, as I advised,” said Alison, chid- 
ing. 

George Southard stared at her across 
the dinner table. 

“A good rest isn’t a thing that can 
be had for the asking,” he said. “I did 
sleep, but it seemed to do me little good. 
I was all ragged out this morning. Not 


that it would have made any difference, 
though. To-day’s developments——” 

“What were they?” 

“The Singing Machine Company 
made me a proposition.” He laughed 
bitterly. “A very generous one, I sup- 
pose they thought it. They realize 
their strength, and they told me flatly 
that this is the last compromise they'll 
offer. They want us to consolidate with 
them; they to take over our entire 
plant, business, good will, and every- 
thing that is ours.” 

“And they'll give you—what?” 

“Seventy-five thousand dollars—in 
the stock of their company.” 

“Why, George! That’s not such a 
bad offer! That’s a fortune!” 

“Their stock,”’ continued the man, “is 
selling now for about thirty. It’s one 
of these big watered concerns. That 
means that their offer is worth only 
twenty-five thousand cash—for me and 
Sam and our stockholders. After all 


the years we’ve put in, building up a 
good business! A business that’s worth 


five or six times that, at the very least! 
Why, we could sell to-day, to inde- 
pendent interests, for a hundred thou- 
sand cash—if it weren’t for this patent 
trouble.” 

“So they’re really holding you. up?” 

“T should say they are! And all be- 
cause we can’t prove priority on Sam’s 
invention—because I lost or mislaid 
those letters of his! But there’s no 
use going over that again. Speaking of 
letters reminds me—how did you make 
out with those blackmailing letters?” 

Alison’s eyes danced. She was as 
troubled as her husband about the busi- 
ness calamity that impended; but it 
would do no good to show it. Better 
try to keep his mind off it by any means 
possible—by this means which was so 
fortunately at hand. 

“I’ve had great success,” she an- 
nounced. “We've got our man!” 

“You have! How?” 

“Mr. Carlson phoned me just before 
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you got home. He’s waiting for Mr. 
‘XXX’ to return; and he wants us to 
be there in an hour or so to face him. 
We'll take a taxicab as soon as we fin- 
ish dinner.” 

“But where? 
mean 

“I’m going to enjoy telling you about 
it,” said Alison. “And I think you'll 
have to admit that I’ve done well. I 
started with the envelope of that first 
letter—the second was personally de- 
livered, you know.” 

“But the first was a plain envelope, 
too,” said her husband. 

“A stamped envelope. One of the 
three-cent stamped envelopes that were 
used during the war, with ‘two cents’ 
printed over it. I noticed that, because 
that kind of envelope has been uncom- 
mon for some time. When I bought 
stamped envelopes at our branch post 
office near here, they were the regular 
red two-cent ones. The envelope was 
postmarked at station ‘B’—way over in 
the most exclusive residential section 
of town. Our man couldn’t be living 
there, of course—more likely he 
dropped it in a box over there to throw 
us off his track. So I asked at the 
main post office where I could get one 
of these surcharged three-cent en- 
velopes; said I was a collector of 
stamps, to make it sound like a reason- 
able request. The postal people were 
very accommodating; they looked it up 
and found that the last batch they’d 
had of those einvelopes were sent to 
station ‘M’—down near the railroad 
yards. 

“So that’s where your Mr. Carlson 
helped out, There are a lot of board- 
ing houses down there, but only four 
hotels—cheap places, rather disreputa- 
ble, I’m afraid. And I clung to my 
theory that it was hotel stationery the 
man used. So Mr. Carlson took the 
letters and went down into that district, 
trying to find the place on that evidence, 
if possible. ‘ 


How? Do you really 


“Remember my calling your attention - 
to the pencil pressure in that first let- 
ter, and how some of the varnish of 
the desk had stuck to the back of the. 
paper? A reddish sort of varnish, like 
imitation mahogany. I thought that 
might help to identify the desk—a ma- 
hogany-finished one, that had been re- 
cently varnished. And it did! Only 
one of the four hotels has a desk that 
fits that description at all. And Mr. 
Carlson found in it just one sheet of 
paper—a’ sheet that matched those of 
the letters exactly—the same water- 
mark, same size, and everything! But 
if you've finished now, let’s start, 
George. We don’t want to miss catch- 
ing Mr. ‘XXX.’ I don’t know who he 
is, or what he thinks he knows—but 
we're going to face him and find out!” 

When they had called a cab and 
started on their journey, George South- 
ard voiced a lingering doubt. 

“I think you’re wonderful, but—even 
a small hotel must have a great many 
patrons. How are you going to iden- 
tify our man, since none of us has ever 
seen him? Surely, he won’t give him- 
self away.” 

“He won’t need to,” averred the 
woman grimly. “Mr. Carlson knows 
exactly who he is, and he is.waiting 
for us in a room next to our blackmail- 
er’s. You see, that hotel isn’t at all 
a commercial hotel; very few of its 
patrons have occasion to write letters. 
The proprietor has this stationery 
chiefly for his own use, and he doesn’t 
leave any of it in the writing desk in 
the lobby. When any one wants some, 
they have to ask him for it. And it 
just happens that this week only one 
man has asked him for writing paper— 
and that man asked him twice. He gave 
him two shgets three days ago; and 
again this afternoon—only about half 
an hour before Carlson arrived there. 
It was no doubt one of them that hes 
found left in the desk. Mr, Carlson 
was diplomatic enough to get this in- 
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formation without arousing the land- 
lord’s suspicions, and to learn the man’s 
natme and room number. Our guess is 
that the man wrote another letter to 
you this evening, and that he went to 
the other end of town to mail it, as he 
did before. He might be back almost 
any minute now.” 

Arrived at the hotel, which was in 
a drab neighborhood, Alison took: the 
lead and found an outside staircase 
leading to the second floor. A moment 
later the two were in a small furnished 
room where Carlson was waiting. 

“Did you follow my directions?” 
asked the young man eagerly. “You 
got in without being seen?” : 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Southard. 

“That landlord—he may be all 
right, but it’s better to have him know 
nothing. We don’t want our bird 
warned away from the trap.” 

“He hasn’t returned yet, of course?” 

“Not yet. And while waiting, I’ve 
been puzzling over this sheet of hotel 
stationery I found downstairs—one of 
the two that he got this afternoon. It 
evidently was under the other one, the 
one on which he was writing; and thé 
pencil indentations show quite clearly on 
it. It was tedious work, getting just 
the right slant of light to make out the 
words; but here’s what I made of it: 


“Maybe you think I’m bluffing, but I ain’t, 
and I’ll tell you some more so’s you will 
know, it was just two yrs ago next month 
and you burglared two houses the same night 
one was on Granite av and other on Fencourt 
st, so you better come across inless you 
want the bulls to hear of it. XXX.” 


“He’s mailing that, then, so I'll get 
it in the morning,” said Southard. 
“Well, I don’t know where he gets his 
supposed information, or what it is; but 
he’s certainly picked out localities that 
I’m familiar with. Your father’s house 
is near one of those streets, where I’ve 
often called to see you, Alison, and 


where we lived for a while, afterward; 


and as for Fencourt Street, I walked 


the length of it every day for three 
years, on my way downtown, before we 
were married, when I was rooming at 
Mrs. Bain’s.” 

“It’s just near enough to possibility 
to be tantalizing!” said Alison South- 
ard. “And yet—I wonder whether 
that other George Southard looks at all 
like you, dear? Anyhow, that horrid 
man is coming soon, so we'll know what 
he means. We'll worm his supposed se- 
cret out of him somehow !” 

“Or beat it out of him!” suggested 
young Carlson hopefully, doubling his 
fists. 

George Southard yawned widely. “I 
wouldn’t advocate violence,” he said. 

“You're sleepy, George—poor boy!” 
declared the woman. “And no won- 
der—roaming all about the house last 
night, when you ought to have been in 
bed getting a good rest. And you prob- 
ably haven’t had a good night’s sleep 
since you started on that Washington 
trip. It’s a shame to keep you up here 
now. I hope the man comes soon.” 

“What’s that? I did?” asked South- 
ard rather irrelevantly, stiffening into 
an attitude of attention. 

Carlson held up his hand for silence. 

“Hush! There’s some one coming 
up the stairs—the inside stairs. I’ll bet 
it’s our man!” 

George Southard sprang from his 
chair. “I’ve got to go. Telephone— 
important!” He slipped out the door- 
way before either of the others could 
say a word to detain him. As they 
heard the outside staircase creak with 
his descending weight, another sound 
came to their ears, a sound of habit- 
ually stealthy footsteps coming along 
the hall, passing their door, and enter- 
ing the next room. 


V. 


Alison Southard, furtively glancing 
toward her silent companion in the 
dimly lighted room, surprised a look 


in the clear eyes which he quickly 
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turned away from her. She bit her lip- 


angrily. She knew what he was think- 
ing! George’s sudden and inexplica- 
bie flight, at the momept when the man 
they awaited was coming: 

She could scarcely blame Carlson if 
he deduced from it that George South- 
ard had no wish to face his accuser. 
Of course she did not believe that her- 
self, but—the pretext of an important 
telephone call seemed flimsy, to say 
the least. 

“He’s been in his room over half an 
hour now,” said Carlson in a whisper. 
“Do you think we ought to go and see 
him now—without waiting for Mr. 
Southard to return? He might have 
been detained ss 

“So long as our man stays within 
reach, we can afford to wait,” returned 
Alison. 

“But by the way he’s been moving 
about, I should judge that he’s pack- 
ing, getting ready to leave. And if we 
lost him now—remember, none of us 
has ever seen him, and he might change 
his name—especially if he’s leaving here 
in fear of exactly what has happened, 
of being traced. Once we lose him 
we're not likely to find him again.” 

“If you think best, then.” It was 
the only immediate way to show her 
faith in her husband, to be unafraid to 
listen to whatever this man might have 
to say about him. 

“Follow me, then.” Carlson passed 
into the hall, stopped before the next 
door and knocked. 

“Who’s there?” 
came from within. 

Instead of answering, Carlson turned 
the knob and the door came open; it 
had not been locked. 

The coarse-featured man who 
stepped quickly toward them was a typ- 
ical tramp; even at that moment Mrs. 
Southard marveled at the accuracy of 
the mental picture she had made of 
him. ; 

“We represent Mr. George South- 


The voice 


hoarse 


ard,” said Carlson. “You’ve been writ. — 
ing some letters to him recently.” 

“Yes? And what if I have? [| 
s’pose you’re a dick, a_plain-clothes 
bull?’ The man’s tone was defiant. 
“T didn’t think Southard would be such 
a fool! Maybe you can get me for try- 
ing to bleed him—I don’t know. But if 
you do, you’ve got to send him up, too! 
He knows I got the goods on him— 
two places in the same night, I seen 
him break into. Through the window 
at both places. I may be a crook— 
but George Southard, for all his slick 
ways an’ his nice house, is a crook, 
too!” 

“Do you refer to me?” 

The interruption came startlingly, in 
clear, incisive tones, from the doorway. 
All three of them wheeled around. 

“George!” cried the woman. 

With a smile of triumph on his lips, 
George Southard stood just inside the 
door, his eyes fixed upon the tramp. 

“You, Mr. ‘XXX!’ You’ve made a 
little mistake—just a little one, but a 
very natural one. You don’t know 
what it is, and I’m not going to tell 
you. You thought you’d picked a nice 
easy prey, all ripe for a shake-down. 
You haven’t. I ought to beat you toa 
pulp, and then have you arrested! I 
would, too, if you weren’t that, unknow- 
ingly, you’ve done me a good turn. So, 
as a compromise, I’m merely going to 
kick you downstairs! That’s right— 
pick up that grip that you’ve got packed 
there. Now, if I ever see or hear 
from you again, I’ll——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost as 
the crook darted for the door. South- 
ard did not bar his way; he only pur- 
sued him down the hall a few steps for 
good measure. When he returned he 
was laughing—heartily, gayly. 

“Come—let’s get out of here. You, 
too, Carlson; you need to know the 
rest. I’ll tell it in the cab on our way 
home.” 














Within the closed vehicle, Alison 
Southard snuggled close against her 
husband. She knew, without waiting 
for any explanation, that somehow ev- 
erything was all right again; and she 
was glad that never, for one moment, 
had she doubted him. 

“You remember the last thing you 
said up in that hotel room, before I de- 
parted so suddenly, dear? About my 
walking about the house last night? 
Well, that gave me the idea. I could 
have sworn that I was sound asleep in 
bed all night—so the only explanation 
was that I walked in my sleep! I didn’t 
know that I ever did such a thing 

“Nor did I,” said the wife. 

“Tt must have been the worry over 
that patent affair that made me do it,” 
said Southard. “So—if worry could 
make a somnambulist of me once, why 
not other times? Why not—at the time 
when that tramp said I committed two 
burglaries? I remember that two years 
ago was just about the time the bank 
called in our loan, and we had to scram- 
ble for the money to meet it. 

“Suppose—just suppose—that I’d 
then dreamed about your bond in your 
father’s safe? Of course it wasn’t there 
then; that was after he’d given it to us, 
after he himself had become one of 
our stockholders. But wanting money 
so badly, it was natural to dream of 
such a thing—a thing, too, which had 
been so prominently in my thoughts a 
few months before. Remember how 
I told you I was almost ready to com- 
mit burglary to get that bond? 

“Two years ago I had this dream. 
In my sleep I got up and dressed, en- 
tered your father’s house by a window 
—knowing the house as I did—went to 
the safe, and took out what I supposed 
in my sleep to be the bond. At that 
time, you know, I had the combination 
of your father’s safe; we’d recently been 
living with him, and I’d kept some of 
my own papers there. 
7E—»vs 
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“T must have taken the envelope con- 
taining the supposed bond and brought 
it to Mrs. Bain’s, where I used to room 
—where I roomed at the time that your 
father was holding the bond. At Mrs. 
Bain’s I had more than once let myself 
in at a window, when I had forgotten 
my latchkey. No doubt I did so that 
night in my sleep. 

“Now, in my old room there was a 
hole in the plaster just above the base- 
board—originally a mousehole, per- 
haps. By lifting a flap of wall paper 
an aperture was disclosed behind the 
baseboard. I had sometimes, when 
rooming there, used it as a hiding place 
—particularly for money, when I had 
a greater amount than I cared to carry 
about, and hadn’t time to bank it. If 
in my sleepwalking dream that night 
two years ago I had wanted to con- 
ceal anything, what place more natural 
than that? And the room was vacant 
at that time—she did not let it again 
for over a year after I left—so I could 
have done so without interruption or 
discovery. Since then Mrs. Bain has 
had the hole filled with plaster and 
the room repapered. 

“So when [ learned from you that 
I had been sleepwalking last night, the 
whole possibility came to me in a flash. 
When I dashed out of the room,-I did 
really want to telephone, and it was im- 
portant—more important than facing 
the blackmailer. I wanted to telephone 
to Mrs. Bain to find out if there was 
indeed any truth in my hypothesis. So 








‘I described the hiding place and asked 


her to knock through the paper and 
plaster at that point—I, of course, be- 
ing ready to pay her for the damage. 
She went up and did so right away 
and proved that my guess was a cor- 
rect one, that I did indeed take some- 
thing from your father’s safe two years 
ago in a fit of somnambulism—that I 
did commit two burglaries, if you like! 
And what do you suppose she found 
there ?” 
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Alison shook her head. ‘Go on!” 

“Those missing letters from Sam Day 
to me! The letters that prove our pri- 
ority in the invention! The letters that 
will give the Singing Machine people 
the biggest jolt they’ve ever had! Since 
learning of them just now, I can dis- 
tinctly remember that when we lived 
with your father, I kept the letters there. 
And after that I completely forgot 
about them, forgot that I had not taken 


myself removed them and brought them 
to Mrs. Bain’s!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Alison Southard 
excitedly. “Then that worry is gone, 
too! I knew it would come out all 
right! Our Mr. ‘XXX’ really did you 
a tremendous favor by trying to black- 
mail you.” 

‘When I asked you to find the value 
of ‘X,’” said George Southard with a 
smile, “IT hadn’t the least suspicion what 


them away when we moved into our that value was to be. The value of ‘X,’ 
own house. There they were, all the 1 should estimate, is something over 
while, in your father’s safe, until I one hundred thousand dollars!” 


ROBS GRIEF-STRICKEN FAMILY 


HILE the family of Howard C. Dickinson was mourning the death of his 
mother at the Dickinson home in Southampton, New York, a thief took 
advantage of the bereaved ones’ preoccupation to steal valued heirlooms from 
the dead woman’s jewel box. A diamond ring and two diamond bracelets, valued 
at five thousand dollars, were taken some time between the death of Mrs. Dick- 
inson and her funeral four days later. The bracelets each contained more than 
thirty diamonds, one of them having a particularly attractive flexible setting. 
The diamond ring was a large one. 

All the jewels were known to have been safe in Mrs. Dickinson’s wardrobe 
during her illness. The three missing pieces were gone when the box was opened 
after the funeral. 

Either the thief was interrupted at his work, or he entertained a particular 
craving for the three pieces taken, for they were only a small part of the valuables 
in the jewel box. The box itself was too large to be carried frem the house 


without attracting attention. 


CATCH TINY BURGLARS 


EW YORK’S youngest burglars, like many older delinquents, just had to go 

back to the scene of their crime. Their curiosity, or whatever impulse 

prompted their return, led to their capture on the fire escape outside the sixth- 
floor apartment of Mrs. Yetta Wexler. 

Mrs. Wexler left her home for a few minutes early one evening. Her 
pocketbook, containing twenty dollars, lay on a window sill when she went out; 
when she returned the purse was gone. She notified the police, and two de- 
tectives were sent to her apartment. 

While the detectives were talking with her they caught sight of two little 
faces pressed against the glass of the window opening out to the fire escape. 
The faces were those of. Willie Dioglowicz, aged seven years, and of Mickie 
Becker, aged six years. Discovered, Mickie and Willie wert down the fire 
escape as fast as their legs could carry them, but the detectives overtook them 
easily. The police say that Mrs. Wexler’s purse was found in the pocket of 
Willie’s coat. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OR several years the Beacon Knoll House has stood idle; rumors are current to the effect that 
the heuse is haunted. Houston Poole, the real-estate agent, who has the house in charge, puts 
a watchdog en the place, to keep away thieves; the dog disappears, and, though he cannot be found 


anywhere, his bark and his howl are heard plainly in the vicinity of the house. 


Two tramps dis- 


appear from the house; also John Dean, a well-known financier, when he goes to examine the place 


asa possible residence, 


Monroe Fawcett is sent by Laura Bonnell, a girl who is interested in the house, to investigate. 


He finds the cap and dust coat worn by Dean when the financier was last seen. 


These, Fawcett takes 


to Dean's office in New York, and is hired by Dean’s business associates to locate the missing man. 
He decides to spend a night at the house of disappearances. 


His foster brother, George Spencer, drives Fawcett to the house. 
Fawcett goes over the house and finds nothing; he 


Bonnell, and George leaves him in an angry huff, 


is about to leave, when he hears footsteps in a room he has just investigated. 
to the room; on the mantelpiece is a, letter addressed to him. 


The pair quarrel about Laura 


At once he returns 
He tells ne one what this letter 


contains, but after a few days he drops the investigation, with no progress made; he goes away, 


telling ne one where, or how long, he will be gone. 
together with his father and Monroe Fawcett, are the proprietors of the 
To the bureau comes an urgent inquiry from Dean's business asseciates. 


Geerge Spencer, 
Spencer Inquiry Bureau. 


George takes up the case and learns that Dean’s valet-companion bears a strong personal resemblance 


to the missing man. 


A hasty message comes over the telephone from Tommy Wells, a newspaper reporter, urging 
George to hasten to the Beacon Knoll House at once, for it was seen to be brightly illuminated. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ONE MORE DISAPPEARANCE. 


RHAPS_ George 
Laura to ask to be 


expected 
taken 

along in the black car. At 

least he hesitated and looked 
at her rather oddly before he went back 
to the living room to report to his 
father. But the girl shut her lips tightly 


and said nothing. When the young 
man had told the professor what he 
had heard over the telephone, however, 
she got her hat and explained that she 
was needed at the house. 

“But when you come back, George, 
if it is not too late, press your buzzer 
for me, and I will come over again to 
hear all about it.” 

“Right-o!” returned 
bolted. 


and 


George 


She had noticed that he said noth- 
ing about Monroe’s having retained the 
keys the real-estate man had given him 
to the Beacon Knoll House. And she 
knew why. George was as_ worried 
about Monroe as she was herself, and 
he did not wish to add to his father’s 
anxiety on that score. 

George could not escape the supposi- 
tion—nor could Laura—that Monroe 
had retained the keys of the house of 
disappearances for some secret reason 
connected with the John Dean case. 
What did-it all mean? Just how much 
or how little had Morroe revealed to 
them and to the directors of the Im- 
perial Rubber Corporation regarding 
his discoveries at Beacon Knoll ? 

Was he playing some deep part in 
this affair? Was John Dean actually 
hidden away in the old house? And 
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did Monroe know it, and was he work- 
ing in conjunction with the rubber 
king? In spite of all Orville Kent, the 
valet, had said, and despite the financial 
situation as laid before George by Mr. 
Mudge and the-other directors, was 
Dean, after all, keeping out of sight of 
his own intention? 

Laura’s imaginings centered upon 
these suppositions and suspicions. Why 
should she consider for a moment that 
her old playfellow was doing wrong? 
How had the thought come to fasten 
on her mind so desperately? Was it 
merely because of Marion’s story? 
Laura felt that she should be stronger- 
minded than that. Her belief in what 
was really good in her friend should 
not be so easily eroded by the idle chat- 
ter of a prejudiced old woman. 

And yet—and yet 

One thing she was determined on, 
and this had sent her homeward in 
a hurry, although she knew Professor 
Spencer expected her to remain with 
him while George made this trip to the 
Beacon Knoll House. She wished to 
go up there herself—but alone. She 
could get there, she was sure, before 
George could pick up the reporter and 
the real-estate agent and go around by 
the other road. 

She had dressed for dinner—which 
she had eaten at the bungalow—but 
there was a dust coat in her car, and 
a cap. When she reached the garage 
she found Bilboy, one of her chauffeurs, 
on hand to open the door and run out 
her machine. 

“You in a hurry to go somewhere, 
Miss Bonnell? Shan’t I drive you? I 
haven’t a living thing to do,” he said 
respectfully. 

“No, Bilboy; I am going alone—up 
to the other end of the lake. But I 
shall make only a brief call, and you 
can wait up for me, if you like. If 
Marion should ask, or if they should 
telephone from the Spencers, say I will 
be back soon.” 
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“Yes, Miss Bonnell.” 

She wheeled out of the grounds and 
sped up the now darkened road. Lights 
at the entrances to the several estates 
bordering on the lake and the road, 
gave all the illumination the highway 
boasted. 

That light Tommy Wells reported to 
have seen from across the lake—what 
could it be? A flash of brilliant white 
light, similar to that which had spurted 
from the old house during the tempest 
in which she and the reporter had met 
their first adventure on Beacon Knoll? 

The nature of that light Laura had 
never been able to determine to her own 
satisfaction. Its vivid whiteness—its 
intensity—had reminded her of the 
broad beam that now plowed a path 
through the gloom ahead of her car. 
Was there an acetylene gas plant up 
there? But how could an acetylene 
plant, large enough to manufacture any 
quantity of that gas, be set up in the 
old house without its location being eas- 
ily discovered? She and the reporter 
must certainly have found anything like 
that. She knew well enough that there 
were no gas pipes in the place. A few 
brackets for oil lamps, and the old 
chandelier in the hall, remained, but 
nothing else. 

Besides, that flash of white light 
she had seen—and presumably this 
that Tommy Wells had reported was 
of the same nature—came from no 
ordinary gas burner. <A _ powerful 
flame only could create such a light. 
She remembered how the old house 
seemed to be filled with it for an in- 
stant—how it had penetrated to every 
room and to every floor, like a sound- 
less explosion ! 

She drove the car up the back road 
to the hilly end of it in some twenty 
minutes—a speed that she was sure 
would bring her to the rendezvous 
some minutes ahead of George Spen- 
cer’s car. She parked almost in the 
ditch at the left side of the road under 












~ the trees, several yards below the cor- 


ner of the Beacon Knoll estate, and 
turned off her lights. 

There was no house near. Rash 
Cummins? farm was across the road 


_and down a long lane—a lane now as 


dark as a pocket, for the trees met over 
it in an impenetrable roof. ‘Laura could 
see, from the spot where she stepped 
from her car, a dim light in some win- 
dow of the Cummins’ house. It looked 
miles away—as though at the smaller 
end of a long funnel. 

She had come so unexpectedly to the 
rendezvous that she had not thought of 
making any preparation, as she had on 
a former night visit to the house of dis- 
appearances. She was of a courageous 
temperament—reckless, indeed. And 
the thought of a weapon did not enter 
into her consideration at this time. Her 
previous experience with the two 
tramps had taught her nothing. 

What she determined to do was to 
establish herself in some place where 
she could watch the house and see if 
anybody was moving about in it, be- 
fore George and the others arrived. 
Whether she should reveal her presence 
to the searching party, she had not de- 
cided. If she should see anybody lurk- 
ing near, and that lurker should prove 
to be him whom she suspected 

Her indecision was almost instantly 
Stayed. She did see somebody at the 
old house. She had scarcely gained a 
view of the front porch and steps when 
a figure glided up the driveway from 
the road and, stooping, seemed to look 
closely about him as though fearing de- 
tection. 

Bending and alert as he was, Laura 
could not mark his figure well. In the 
brown dusk which filled the more open 
space directly before the house, it was 
quite impossible to be sure of anything 
save a shape and a shadow. Some- 





thing in his quick movements, however, 
indicated that the man was familiar to 
her. 
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She had arrived just in time to see 
him. In thirty seconds he darted up 
the steps and entered the deeper 
shadow under the roof of the porch. 
Had she not been following his move- 
ments so closely she would never have 
descried his figure at the storm door of 
the old house. 

But she heard the click of the lock, 
the creak of a hinge. Whoever this 
man was, he possessed keys to the 
house of disappearances. The outer 
door being clesed—Laura heard the 
spring lock snap—she was confident 
that he unlocked the inner door and 
went on into the gloomy place, 

For what purpose? Who was. he? 
The two questions were paramount in 
the girl’s mind. Could she allow 
George and the others to enter after 
this unknown without warning them? 
Already her keen ear detected the throb 
of a heavy car in the distance. 
George’s car from Rainbolt, without 
doubt, coming nearer and nearer, while 
George and his companions remained 
unsuspicious of the presence of the 
man who had just entered the house. 

Laura had pushed through the hedge 
into the Beacon Knoll property. Al- 
though she was some distance down the 
hill, she could see the front of the old 
mansion well enough; but she could 
not see the road. The car already 
might be taking the curve on the shoul- 
der of the hill. She started back 
toward the highway, to see if she could 
observe the headlight. 

Of a sudden a sound startled her—a 
rustling in the brush behind her, and 
a footfall. She was not alone on the 
grounds. As the discovery was made, 
the girl felt herself seized from behind. 
She opened her lips to cry out, but a 
muffling cloth of some kind was thrown 
about her face and was tied swiftly and 
securely at the back of her neck. She 
was both blinded and gagged by it. 

Laura was by no means a weakling. 
She struggled and kicked with vigor as 
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well as with wrath. The indignity ef 
the thing would alone have caused her 
to battle with her captors. 

For there were two of them, as she 
quickly discovered. One slipped a 
noose about her body and arms, con- 
fining her elbows to her sides, while 
the other noosed her feet quite as se- 
curely, She fell to the ground, help- 
less and quite unable to make herself 
heard three yards away. 

She no longer heard the coming car; 
but it was evident that her captors did. 
A hoarse voice cried: 

“Quick, here! Grab her up! 
body’s coming!” 

Instantly Laura was caught up be- 
tween the men, and they hurried with 
her down the hill. Without being sure 
of the direcetion they took, the girl 
suspected that they dragged her 
through the hedge again. Their clum- 
sily shod feet rang on the hard road. 

Their object in seizing her, and the 
identity of the two men, were questions 
which filled the girl’s mind with serious 
qualms. She-was not panic-stricken, 
but naturally Laura Bonnell was des- 
perately troubled by her situation. 

The car coming around the head of 
the lake and from the direction of 
Rainbolt City was, as Laura Bonnell 
surmised, the one driven by George 
Spencer; and his companions were 
Tommy Wells and Houston Poole. 
The two latter, in their different ways, 
displayed wild excitement. Such ex- 
citement as he may have felt, George 
Spencer studiously subdued. 

He stopped the car cautiously near 
the gateway of the old place. His at- 
tention, and that of his two compan- 
ions, was fixed upon the front of the 
dark and dismal-looking mansion; but 
they had no more suspicion that some 
one had just entered there than they 
had that Laura was a bound captive a 
few rods down the road. 

“T want one of you to watch at the 


Some- 
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back while the other remains in front 
here,” whispered George. “Have your 
guns handy, but don’t use ’em except 
to signal me if you see anybody and 
can’t hold ’em. We want no bloodshed 
in this.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Poole. 
like a nasty job, Spencer.” 

“It will be a nastier job inside the 

house, perhaps,” Tommy pointed out. 
“Better let me accompany you, Spen- 
cer.” 
“No. I am going in alone. Too 
many people seem to have disappeared 
in that old house,” and the lamplight 
revealed a grim smile wreathing his 
lips. “You fellows make sure nobody 
slips out while I am inside.” 

“How you going to get in?” the real- 
estate man asked. “Funny Mr. Faw- 
cett never gave me back the keys. 
Though it’s a fact I did tell him there 
was no hurry. I expected no chance to 
let the house.” 

“Then it isn’t funny he didn’t give 
‘em up,” said George gruffly. “See 
here!” 

He produced a short bar from the 
bottom of the car. Then he turned off 
the headlight, but left the tail-light 
burning. 

“IT am going to force a way in by 
that porch window Tommy tells me the 
tramps originally opened and you 
nailed up again, Houston.” 

“Oh!” 

‘We can put the plank back in place 
when we are through,” pursued George. 
“Now, come on. You have neither of 
you seen any light in the house as we 
came over?” 

“I should say not!” ejaculated 
Tommy. “And don’t you make game 
of what I saw to-night, Spencer. You 
must be on your guard if you are going 
into that house alone. There is some- 
thing queer here—something darned 
queer.” 

“T believe you. Such a flash of light 
as you describe would be considered 
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out of the ordinary anywhere. I won- 
der if anybody else saw it?” 

“At Rainbolt?” 

“Anywhere. It must have been visi- 
ble from various points. This house is 
the most prominent landmark for miles 
about. And such a glow within it as 
you speak of S 

“T get you,” said Tommy eagerly. 
“But if they didn’t chance to be look- 
ing right at it and ready for anything 
to happen to it, as I was, they never 
would have understood. They might 
have thought it a shooting star or a 
meteor of some kind falling down be- 
hind the house. But I knew better. I 
remembered that former light, you 
see.” 

“Humph!” commented George. 

‘Don’t think I have got you over 
here on a fool’s errand—on a wild- 
goose chase. I know I saw it. And 
no wonder I did. There isn’t a night 
I go home, but I walk around to the 
corner of James and Twelfth Streets, a 
point from which I can get an unob- 
structed view of the roof of this old 
shack if it is light enough Or, in the 
daytime, I can see the flash of the sun 
on the upper windows. 

“But believe me,” pursued Tommy 
energetically, “this was not the flash of 
the sun on the window panes. The sun 
had gone down. And it was no queer 
reflection of the starlight. This whole 
house of disappearances suddenly 
spurted light—from all the upper win- 
dows and seemingly from the very 
walls themselves and from the roof— 
as though a ball of fire had exploded 
in it. That’s it! Like an explosion. 
If the house had gone up into the air 
in bits, and with one terrific bang, I 
should not have been surprised. But 
it did not last half a minute. And you 
can see yourself that there was no ex- 
plosion.” 

“Quite so,” George said dryly. “I 
see it is intact.” Then he repeated to 
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the two: “Well, come on. Go to the 
back of the premises, Tommy, and 
keep under cover as much as you can. 
No need to tell you, Houston, to be on 
your guard. No matter what happens 
inside, stay out of it—both of you— 
unless I call you.” 

The trio separated, and George 
walked swiftly up the knoll, mounted 
into the gloom of the porch, and ap- 
proached the window. A momentary 
flash of a hand torch revealed his posi- 
tion there. Then came the harsh 
squeal of drawimg nails as he forced 
the middle plank out of its position 
with the bar. The plank-was nailed to 
the sill and to the upper cross frame of 
the window. George wrenched it away 
completely and set it up against the side 
of the house. 

Another flash of the electric torch 
showed George that, since that first 
time when Tommy and Laura had en- 
tered the house of disappearances in 
this same way, the lower sash of the 
window had been closed and the win- 
dow locked. 

But he knew it was only an old-fash- 
ioned lock screwed to the middle of the 
lower rail of the upper sash, its move- 
able hasp sprung over the plate screwed 
to the top of the lower sash. He knew 
quite as well as any burglar how to 
get the better of such a fastening. He 
thrust the point of the bar between the 
sill and the lower sash, little by little 
forced the bar farther, and, by a series 
of small pressures, brought it to bear 
directly under the middle staff between 
the two panes with such force as ulti- 
mately to snap the lock to pieces. 

The lower sash sprang up. He pushed 
is as far as it would go. Another flash 
of his hand lamp revealed the empti- 
ness of the big front parlor. Then 
George stepped over the sill, wriggled 
himself in sidewise because of the nar- 
rowness of the aperture and the bulk 
of his big body, and so entered the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
SUSPICIONS. 


HE noise of the coming automobile 
evidently filled Laura’s captors 
with such alarm that whatever may 
have been their original intention in 
seizing her, they quite as suddenly re- 
leased her. At least, stumbling along 
the edge of the highway, they came 
upon the car in which the girl had come 
to Beacon Knoll. 

“Here’s another car, bo!” exclaimed 
the same hoarse voice that Laura had 
heard before: “There’s more of ’em. 
Here’s a pretty mess!” 

“What’ll we do?” asked another, a 
squeaky voice. 

“Chuck her in here!” 

Laura immediately felt herself 
“chucked.” She landed most uncom- 
fortably upon the cushions. 

“Beat it!” advised the hoarse voice 
again, and at once the crash of heavy 
shoes in the brush announced the fact 
that the two had plunged into the strip 
of woodland between the highway and 
the lake. 

Their desertion of her caused the girl 
almost as much surprise as she experi- 
enced on being captured. Who they 
could be, or what their object, was quite 
beyond Laura’s imagination; but she 
felt the keenest resentment at being 
treated in such a manner. 

She struggled to release herself, but 
she gained little by her efforts. She had 
begun to feel that she might have to 
remain there for hours, unable to make 
her presence known, when, of a sud- 
den, she realized that somebody was 
stooping above her and speaking her 
name: 2 

“Miss Bonnell! Miss Bonnell!” 

A sharp blade slashed her bonds. A 
rough but kindly hand raised her into a 
sitting posture, and the muffling cloth 
was untied and removed. The round, 
pale-yellow ray of lantern light that 
then played upon her face—it came 


from an old-fashioned lantern—re- 
vealed to her as well the bulk and the 
features of Rash Cummins. 

“Mr. Cummins!” she exclaimed in 
gratitude, clinging to his hand. 

“Those fellows didn’t hurt you, did 
they?” he asked. 

“Not really.” 

“I didn’t know what they were carry- 
ing down here. Thought it was a sack 
of corn they’d stolen somewhere. But 
I'd seen your car before.” 

“What is going on here to-night? | 
never heard of such actions! Have 
you no idea who they were, Mr. Cum- 
mins?” cried Laura, standing up now 
and finding herself unhurt. 

“Tramps, maybe. But 
grabbed you for 

“Where did they go?’ the girl asked 
angrily. 

“Down toward the lake. Nobody 
lives down there but Sam Wishart; and 
he sure wasn’t one of ’em—although I 
haven’t got much use for Sam. But 
there are funny things going on around 
here,” the farmer -added, staring at 
Laura curiously. 

“What under the sun did they tie me 
up for?” repeated the amazed girl. “I 
was only watching: g 

“You were watching Mr. Fawcett 
going into the haunted house,” com- 
pleted Cummins, as she hesitated. “I 
saw you from across the road—only | 
didn’t know who you were at first.” 

“Oh! Was that Monroe? Are you 
sure?” 

“Tt was him, all right,” said Cum- 
mins in the same low voice. “But it 
gets me what he wants in there.” 

“IT guess more people than Monroe 
Fawcett are interested in the house of 
disappearances,” and Laura sighed. 
“But I had no idea Monroe was in the 
neighborhood.” 

“I brought him over from Ellen- 
wood, on the other railroad, this eve- 
ning,” explained Cummins. “I offered 
to drive him all the way home; but he 
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’ said no, he’d walk home. I thought he 
acted queer, and I followed him here, 
unbeknownst.” 

“Mr. Cummins!” ejaculated Laura. 
She was impressed by his tone and his 


words. “What—what do you suspect 
Monroe is doing; I can’t understand 
it!” 


“T tell you what, miss, there’s some- 
thing going on here at the Beacon 
Knoll House. And it ain’t all ghosts. 
I’ve got just as much respect for ghosts 
as the next man,” pursued the man, 
shaking his head reflectively, “but the 
lights, and that dog’s howling, and 
these fellows sneaking around here and 
attacking you, is something aside from 
ghosts.” 

“IT am very sure,” said Laura, “that 
those two men just ‘now were very 
much alive. Nothing at all ghostly 
about them.” 

“That’s what I say. 
Fawcett going in there so sly 

A sudden, sharp noise reached their 
ears. Laura turned quickly, to peer 
through the hedge and up the hill. A 
light flashed on the porch. 

“Here’s these other fellows breaking 
in,” Cummins said. “Three of ’em. 
Came in a car from Rainbolt way.” 

“It must be George and—and 

“George Spencer? Monroe Faweett’s 
brother, or half brother, or whatever 
they may be?” queried Cummins. 

“Yes. George was coming over with 
others to investigate e 

“He’s gone inside. I saw him with 
the light. Stepped in at that window,” 
whispered Cummins. 

“Oh, dear me! And Monroe is in 
there, too.” 

“T get you,” said Cummins huskily. 
“There’s ill feelin’s “twixt ‘em— 
whether they are brothers or not. I 
know about it.” 

“Mr. Cummins!” 
under her breath. 
any such thing! 
Monroe——” 


And now Mr. 


” 
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Laura exclaimed 
“You can’t know 
Why, George and 
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“Come derned near havin’ a fight 
right here on this road not a fortnight 
ago. Guess I know. I saw ’em and 
heard ’em. That was another night 
Mr. Fawcett was sneaking around the 
old house. Can’t tell me!” ‘ 

Laura, almost breathless, put a hand 
upon his arm, Ordinarily she would 
not have allowed such gossip to trouble 
her. But now her mind was disturbed, 
and the situation bred distrust. 

“Do tell me’ what you mean, Mr. 
Cummins,” she urged. “George and 
Monroe quarreling?” 

“Right down yonder,” said the man 
with perfect confidence. “It was 
mighty early one morning. I had a 
heifer strayin’ in the woods yonder, 
and I’d_ been searchin’ for her. 
‘Twarn’t yet daylight. I heard an au- 
tomobile coming up the back road, and 
I stepped out to the edge of the woods 
to see who ’twas, for ‘twas. slowing 
down. When it stopped I saw two men 
in it, and they were arguin’. 

“T made out their voices pretty quick. 
But what they said until they come al- 
most to grips, I don’t know. Then the 
big fellow—George Spencer—threat- 
ened to get out and pound the other to 
a jelly; and the other—which was Mr. 
Fawcett—threatened to shoot his head 
off. Leastways, he said he had some- 
thing with him that made him more’n 
the equal of the big fellow. That meant 
a pistol, of course.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cummins!” gasped out the 
girl. “This sounds like all a mistake 
to me. I think you could not have 
heard correctly. It isn’t possible——” 

“It’s just as possible as their being 
here now,” grumbled the farmer. 
“What does this mean? I tell you 
there’s ill feelin’s betwixt ’em. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they got into a 
fight right up there in that house.” 

“Oh! Impossible!” cried the girl. 

“All right. But if they do, don’t you 
ask me to go in and separate ’em, for I 
shouldn’t do it. No, miss! Not for 
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untold gold I wouldn't go into that 
place.” 

Laura suddenly began to giggle 
faintly. It was an effect of her nerv- 
oysness, of course; yet she felt that 
she had never heard any one more ridic- 
ulous than this fellow was! 

“You can laugh, Miss Bonnell 

“But you are so funny!” she cried. 
“Here you say there is something be- 
sides ghosts in this business, yet you 
are afraid to go into the house?” 

“I’m pretty sure the men that tied 
you up weren’t ghosts. And Fawcett 
and George Spencer aren’t ghosts. But 
there’s things about that old place I 
don’t understand, and until I do under- 
stand I ain’t goin’ in.” 

“Well,” commented Laura, trying to 
recover her composure, “whatever 
there is in there, I hope George and 
Monroe will discover it and explain the 
whole mysterious business Hark!” 

They had pushed through the hedge 
and were now halfway up the knoll. 
The gloomy mansion loomed above 
them. They did not see George Spen- 
cer’s companions, whom he had left to 
watch outside the house. 

The sound Laura had heard should 
have become familiar to her ears by 
now. She had heard it upon more than 
one occasion. It was the long-drawn 
howling of a dog—and it seemed 
exactly the same in quality as when she 
and Tommy Wells had heard it in the 
thunder storm. 

“Drat that dog!” muttered Rash 
Cummins. “I never heard the beat of 
him. I’ve been all around the house— 
in daytime, you can bet, miss—and 
can’t find hide or hair of him. The 
outbuildings are empty. The well went 
dry years‘ago. Ain’t a hiding place ex- 
cept the house r 

Again the canine voice, raised in 
wailing sonance, quivered through the 
night. 

“Gosh! 
continued Cummins. 
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Don’t it make you shiver?” 
“Somebody’s 
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sure to die when a dog howls like that, 
Well, there should have been lots of 
folks died around this old ranch durin’ 
the last few weeks. And now those 
two fellows inside there——” 

“Oh, don’t!” murmured Laura. 
“Surely nothing will happen to George 
and Monroe.” 

“IT don’t know.. If they still feel 
toward each other like they did the 
other morning, I wouldn’t put anything 
past ’em.” 

“You must not talk so, Mr. Cum- 
mins !’" begged Laura. “Please! You 
don’t know what you say. I can’t think 
how badly dear old daddy-professor 
would feel if the two really did quar- 
rel.” 

“Huh? You mean the old blind fel- 
low? Well, I suppose so.” 

“IT want you to keep to yourself any- 
thing you may have overheard between 
George and Monroe,” continued the 
girl earnestly. “They may have had a 
momentary disagreement.” 

“Huh! Momentary? I should say 
so!” 

“But they have got all over it, of 
course, Why, think! They are broth- 
ers. Since they were little children they 
have lived together, and nothing can or 
could separate them.” 

“Huh!” was Cummins’ comment for 
the third time. Then: “Hullo! What 
now ?” 

‘Another flash of light showed at the 
window on the porch, from which 
George Spencer had wrenched the 
plank. He was coming out again. 

The two watchers standing some dis- 
tance down the knoll saw another figure 
appear from the shadow of the bushes 
near the house to meet the big fellow 
as he came down the steps. The latter 
whistled to recall Tommy Wells, and 
that young man came running. 

“Noth—nothing in it!” Laura and 
the farmer heard George say. His 
voice seemed to the girl to sound high 
and: strained—not at all the placid tones 
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which were usually emitted by the pro- 
fessor’s son; and he was stammering— 
or was it her own nervousness that sug- 
gested this change? “Nothing in it! I 
believe you—you dreamed seeing that 
light, Tommy.” 

“I’m darned sure I didn’t dream it!” 
Tommy Wells cried. “Didn’t you find 
anything disarranged ?” 

“What is there inside there to be dis- 
arranged ?”’ George asked. “Come on! 
I want to get back home and to bed. 
This is all nonsense,” 

“Why, Spencer!” gasped out the re- 
porter in amazement. 

Cummins was about to move up to 
the group, but Laura detained him. 

“Don’t say anything about Mr. Faw- 
cett. Don’t tell him Morry went into 
the house ahead of him. Say nothing, 
I beg of you!” 

“Why not? What for?” queried the 
farmer. 

“I—I can’t tell you—now. [I can’t 
explain. But for my sake—I tell you, 
Mr. Cummins, you come and see me at 
the house, and I will explain all about 
it. And you shall lose nothing by do- 
ing what I ask.” 

Again Rash Cummins said “Huh!” 
trying to stare her out of countenance. 
But he settled back into his place and 
did not make another move to join the 
trio in front of the house. 

In a few seconds George led the way 
down to the car. The others—even 
. Houston Poole—seemed to think that 


something more should be done. But 
the detective was insistent. 
“There isn’t a thing in it. I don’t 


know what the light was, but there is 
not a sign of anything in the house to 
convince me that anything is wrong 
there,” the big fellow said with confi- 
dence. “Of course I heard the dog 
howl. A dozen dogs might howl with- 


out having anything to do with a flash 
of light. I tell you, Tommy, either you 
dreamed it——” 

“Never !” 


shouted the reporter. 
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“Then there is some quite plain and 
simple explanation of the thing, which 
has nothing to do with ghosts or van- 
ished men or any such capers. Believe 
me, there is nobody in that place, or I 
should have found him.” 

He had already got imto his car, 
snapped on the headlight, and soon the 
engine roared. The others got in, and 
George turned the car and drove back 
along the road toward Rainbolt City. 

“Well, miss; what do you think of 
that?” demanded Rash Cummins. “We 
know derned well Monroe Fawcett is 
in that house. We saw him go in ahead 
of Mr. Spencer. Don’t tell me! Thev 
are up to some game.” 

“IT don’t know what to say, Mr, Cum- 
mins,” said the girl faintly, “But it can 
all be explained, I feel sure, Let us 
wait. I will get at the facts. You— 
you won’t say anything about this?” 

“Well, Miss Bonnell, if you really 
ask me not to.” 

“T do! Oh, I do, Mr. Cummins!” 
she cried, clasping her hands. 

“All right, then. I'll wait a while 
and see what comes of it. But it cer- 
tainly does appear to me that it’s queer. 
And I know there’s ill feelin’s betwixt 
‘em.” 

He shook his head and followed 
Laura slowly, lighting her way with the 
ray of the lantern until they reached 
her car. She entered this, started the 
engine, backed around skillfully, and 
rolled homeward, leaving the farmer 
standing beside the road in evident per- 
plexity. But she could be very sure 
that Rash Cummins would not enter 
the house of disappearances. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
DRIFTING APART. 


EORGE did not summon her when 

he returned from Rainbolt, nor 

did he call Laura over the telephone to 
relate what had occured at the Beacon 
Knoll House. 


But the girl had not ex- 
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pected him to do anything of the kind, 
although he had promised. 

“Why should I suppose him to be 
willing to take me into his confidence 
ever again?” ruminated Laura, more in 
sorrow than ill temper. “‘He does not 
trust me any more than Monroe trusts 
me. What can both of them—or either 
of them—be thinking of ?” 

Had she a reply to this question she 
would have understood the whole mys- 
tery concerning the two young men. 
She felt that on this. very night some- 
thing must have happened that utterly 
separated her from George Spencer 
and Monroe Fawcett. 

She had already felt that they were 
drifting apart. It had begun the night 
of her dinner and dance. And that was 
likewise the occasion, she well knew, 
when Rash Cummins had overheard 
the quarrel between the professor’s son 
and the professor’s ward. Everything 
that had gone wong with them all could 
be traced to that time. 

But to-night—with .the two young 
men inside the ghostly house together 
—what had happened that so disturbed 
George? For he was disturbed—ex- 
cited, stammering—when* he came 
forth. His declaration that nothing 
was in there, had failed to make the 
impression intended on Tommy Wells 
and Houston Poole. Laura was sure 
of this. And she and Rash Cummins, 
of course, had been utterly uncon- 
vinced by what they had heard George 
say. 

Monroe Fawcett had gone into the 
Beacon Knoll House only a few min- 
utes ahead of George. He must have 
been there, and he did not get out of 
it by any ordinary means, for the re- 
porter and the real-estate man were 
both on the watch. How could the two 
—George and Monroe—fail to have 
met? 

The mansion was most certainly a 
house of disappearances; but George’s 
actions and words proved that he had 
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discovered something. Of course that 
discovery must have been concerning 
Monroe. Why did he deny it, and why 
had Monroe not come out with him? 

And why was Monroe there in the 
first place? Laura had already felt that 
the old Monroe Fawcett—the boy and 
playfellow she had known of old time 
—had been swallowed up in the mys- 
terious house. ‘Now he seemed to have 
physically vanished there. 

For he did not come home that night, 
as she learned early in the morning 
when she called at the bungalow. She 
was not soon enough to catch George. 
He had gone to the city by an earlier 
train than usual. All he had told his 
father of the adventure at the Beacon 
Knoll House the evening before was 
that there “was nothing in it.” 

“Nothing at all in that flash of light 
Mr. Wells saw?” cried Laura. 

“If the reporter saw any light,” the 
professor said placidly. 

“I saw the strange light tbe first 
time. And I assure you, daddy-pro- 
fessor, that tt was no phantom of my 
imagination.” 

“It seems to be mysterious. I grant 
you that. George is not just as open 
with me about it as I could wish. But 
you know George. He has to think a 
thing over before he makes up his 
mind. He will be more communicative 
later.” 

“IT hope so,” Laura said doubtfully. 

“Oh, he will be. At any rate, he has . 
no reason to consider that light—if it 
existed outside of Tommy Wells’ 
imagination—as connected in any way 
with John Dean’s disappearance. He 
will make further investigations in that 
matter to-day. What Kent has told 
him, and what the directors said, must 
surely have opened some vista of 
probability to George’s mind. He will 
do his. best, I have no doubt.” 

“And Monroe?” Laura 
asked. 

“What about Monroe?” 


hesitantly 













“You have not heard from him—or 
of him? He has not come back?” 

“No,” said the professor, and a cloud 
passed over his face. “No. I do not 
understand Monroe’s going off without 
a word for such a length of time. 
Three days. No; it’s four, now, since 
he left. And on private business. 
Nothing to do with office affairs. He 
leaves George to do all the work.” 

“But he has usually done that, hasn't 
he? I mean, Morry had seldom shoul- 
dered responsibilities that George could 
manage.” 

“Well, I suppose that is so. Baldly, 
it is so. It is the different natures of 
the two. Monroe is brilliant—George 
is plodding. They are foils for each 
other. is 

“And have less in common, daddy- 
professor, than any two young men so 
closely related that I ever heard of.” 

“Why, Laura! They are not related. 
Of course, you understand, the same 
blood does not flow in their veins. Not 
at all.” 

The girl’s shrewd look was lost, of 
course, on the blind man. She tried to 
keep her voice casual: 

“No. We forget that they are not 
brothers, don’t we? Or that they are 
even related in the slightest way? 
Daddy-professor, what sort of people 
were Monroe’s father and mother?” 

The wistful look that came over the 
blind man’s face struck to Laura’s 
heart. She felt that she was taking an 
unfair advantage of the sightless pro- 
fessor—and she was! But she felt that 
she must make this inquiry. 

“You have seen his mother’s portrait, 
I know, my dear,” said Professor 
Spencer in a low voice. “Painted by a 
famous artist, a friend of mine. I had 
it painted myself. | Her—Morry’s 
father never knew about that picture. 
It was a little secret of mine.” 

Laura knew that it was no little 
secret. It was a great secret—the great- 
est secret in all probability Professor 
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Irving Spencer had ever had anything 
to do with—and he had delved into 
many secrets during the course of his 
practice, 

“She was a lovely young woman.” 
He pursued the topic thoughtfully, 
gently shaking his iron-gray head. “It 
was very cruel that she should die—as 
She did die—so young. And leaving 
her baby: Oh, well, that was years 
ago, my dear—naturally, when we con- 
sider Morry’s.age.” 

“But who was his father, daddy-pro- 
fessor?” asked the girl, watching him 
closely. 

Professor Spencer waited a moment 
before replying. He had_his counte- 
nance under perfect control, however ; 
he had been prepared for the question, 
she understood. 

“Reeves Fawcett was my roommate 
at college,” said the blind man at 
length. “He was a man of brilliance, 
great charm, and enormous possibilities 
for both good and evil. He was a 
genius in two or three directions. But 
—he was a failure. Yes, let us chari- 
tably say he was a failure. If one falls 
short of what one should really be, he 
fails, does he not?” 

“I—I suppose so,” the girl falter- 
ingly replied. 

“Then Morry’s father was—unfortu- 
nately—a failure.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“He is dead.” 

There was a finality in the tone of 
his voice that warned Laura away from 
the subject. With all her impulsive- 
ness, Laura Bonnell was perfectly able 
to govern her curiosity. She said noth- 
ing more upon this topic. But she still 
wondered—wondered about all this 
history of Monroe’s parents that the 
professor kept so secret. 

However, there were other secrets 
that quite filled the girl’s mind at this 
time, She had stopped at the bunga- 
low in her car. Now she ran on to 
Rainbolt. She wanted to talk to 
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Tommy Wells about that flash of light. 
She felt that the reporter would not 
easily give up his interest in it, no mat- 
ter of how little importance George 
Spencer seemed to consider it. 

But as it chanced, Houston Poole 
was the first person the girl saw to 
speak to after reaching town. He -was 
just unlocking the door of his real- 
estate office when she slowed down and 
stopped her car at the curb. 


It was not a casual desire to be 


friendly, nor was it wholly curiosity, 
that caused Laura Bonnell to stop so 
suddenly, But she did stare at what 
Houston Poole dangled from his fore- 
finger. It was a key ring with three 
keys on it, and he had just taken it 
from a heavy manilla envelope, 
stamped and addressed, in his other 
hand. 

These three keys had nothing to do 
with the opening of his office. That 
key was a big brass one which stuck 
some three inches out of the lock. 

“Mr. Peole!” she cried, her eyes still 
fixed upon the key ring. 

“Oh! Geod morning, Miss Bonnell!” 
exclaimed the real-estate agent, with 
even more urbanity than usual. “What 
can I do for you this beautiful morn- 
ing?” 

“You can tell me something, 
plied, smiling. 

“T’'ll tell you the history of my past 
life, Miss Bonnell, if it will do you the 
least bit ef good.” 

“No, no! I don’t care for romances 
and wild and wicked adventure,” and 
she smiled at him again. “Just tell me, 
if you will, where you got those keys,” 
and she pointed to the three dangling 
from the ring on his finger. 

“You’ve guessed it!” exclaimed 
Houston Poole. “Those are the identi- 
_ cal keys belonging to the Beacon Knoll 
House which I told Mr. Spencer last 
evening Mr. Fawcett had not returned 
to me. [ told a fib. Unconsciously. 
They had been returned to me. At that 
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time they were in my box at the post 
office———”’ 

“Mailed to you, or just left there?” 
interrupted Laura quickly. 

“Why, Miss Bonnell, they seem to 
have been mailed. Yes, mailed from 
Philadelphia.” He had been scrutiniz- 
ing the postmark upon the manila en- 
velope. “And with a short note saying 
that Mr. Fawcett forgot to return them 
before. He, at least, has quite over- 
come his curiosity regarding the Bea- 
con Knoll House.” 

“Whether George has or not?” she 
ventured, with her head to one side. 

“T guess he has, too. Do you know 
about our going over there last eve- 
ning ?” 

Laura nodded. 

“Well, then, will you tell him I have 
the keys—and how I got them? Thank 
you. I must say, Miss Bonnell, I am 
not at all satisfied in my own mind re- 
garding that place or what is happening 
there or what George Spencer or Mr. 
Fawcett think about it. I am all at 
sea.” 
“Maybe they are all at sea, too, Mr. 
Poole,” the girl said, starting the car 
again. 

“Humph! Maybe that’s so—maybe 
that’s so,” cackled Houston, watching 
her depart. 

Driving around by the post office 
herself, she saw Tommy Wells coming 
out. For the first time since she had 
known him Laura observed that the re- 
porter of the Rainbolt Express was 
neither brisk nor happy in appearance. 
In fact he walked with his chin low- 
ered and with every other evidence of 
woe and dismay save a band of crape 
on his arm, 

“What is the matter, Mr. Wells?” 
she asked, bringing her car to a stop. 

“Oh! How do, Miss Bonnell,” he 
said mournfully. “Dreadful weather, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why, Mr. Wells, it is a charming 
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day! 
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“Ugh! Is it? I shouldn’t have be- 
lieved it—I do assure you—from the 
way I feel.” 

“What is the matter? The world 
must have been using you very badly,” 
she said with real sympathy. 

“Don’t know about the world. But 
my boss has. Old Barring is getting 
worse and worse. No use. I shall 
have to sever my connection with the 
Express and go where real talent is ap- 
preciated.” 

“Do tell me what the matter is,”’ in- 
vited Laura, half believing that she 
could guess. 

“You haven't forgotten what I 
phoned to the Spencer house last eve- 
ning about, Miss Bonnell?” he said con- 
fidentially, and drawing nearer. 

“T should say I had not!” 

“Would you consider that of any im- 
portance, Miss Bonnell?’ asked 
Tommy anxiously. “As news, I 
mean ?” 

“Why, I suppose it has news value,” 
she admitted. 

“T should say it has! But old Bar- 
ring cuts me out. Won’t have it. Re- 
fuses to publish another line about the 
house of disappearances. Threatens to 
can me if 1 as much as hint at the 
thing again.” 

“That is too bad, Mr Wells.” 

“T believe Mr. Fawcett did not want 
anything in the paper about those mys- 
teries, and now Mr. Spencer is taking 
it the same way,” the reporter said 
rather sullenty. “I wish I had not tele- 
phoned last night—kept it to myself, 
gone up there alone and seen what 
there was in that big flash.” 

“But you did go up with Mr. Spen- 
cer and Mr. Poole,” she reminded him. 
“None of you seem to have discovered 
anything.” 

“It was a fiasco. Spencer said there 
wasn’t anything doing in the old ranch. 
Just the same, let me tell you—even if 
George Spencer is a friend of yours— 
he was all of a flutter when he came 
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out of the house. He was scared—or 
just as near scared as a fellow like him 
could be. And his face looked as if 
he’d seen a ghost. I saw it in the light 


‘of the car lamps.” 


“Oh, Mr. Wells?” 

“Of course you won’t believe me. 
Like everybody else,” said the reporter, 
wagging his head in his previous dole- 
ful fashion. “But I am giving it to you 
straight. You remember you doubted 
me at first, when you and I were caught 
in the thunder storm up there? but 
you heard the dog howl—poor old 
Bowser! And you saw the light that 
time. And those tramps. Gee! How 
that Romeo screamed!” 

“Didn’t he?” Then, with a desire to 
see what reaction she would get from 
Tommy Wells on a certain point, she 
added: “What if I should tell you that 
I was up there at the old house last 
evening, too?” 

“Were you, indeed? After we left?” 

“I got there first. George did not 
invite me to go after you telephoned, so 
I went by myself. And I beat you 
to it.” 

“Gee! That racing model of yours 
could beat about anything, Miss Bon- 
nell.” 

She told him swiftly of her adven- 
ture with the two strange men, and how 
Rash Cummins had rescued her from a 
rather uncomfortable plight. 

“Now, who do you suppose those fel- 
lows were, and what were they doing 
up there at Beacon Knoll? They cer- 
tainly did not try to rob me or steal 
my car.” 

“Miss Bonnell!” exclaimed Tommy. 
“You’ve got farther into the mystery 
than any of us—and just by chance. 
Did you tell Mr. Spencer?” 

“J have not seen him since,” she 
said. 

“There is, certain sure, something 
more than ghosts rampaging about that 
old ranch. You can see that yourself,” 
said Wells eagerly. “Oh! That thun- 
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dering old jackass of a Barring! If 
he’d only give me a free hand in this 
business I’d make his old rag for him 

—lI’d make it! For it’s my opinion that 
there is something criminal going on 
there. Gee! Perhaps John Dean is be- 
ing held for ransom by some band of 
yeggs or something. I’ve got to look 
into this; I don’t care what Barring 
says!” 

He darted up the side street toward 
the newspaper office, so excited that he 
did not even bid Laura good day. The 
girl started her car and wheeled out of 
town toward the upper end of the lake, 
wondering if she had not said too much 
to the imaginative young reporter. 

Within the half hour she struck into 
the back road and drifted down the 
slope quietly. All the way her mind 
had been given to anxieties regarding 
Monroe and George. Both her old 
friends had found something in the 
house of disappearances that neither 
was willing to talk about. 

Something had happened there the 
previous evening. George had seen 
Monroe or had found some trace of his 
being there. The son and ward of Pro- 
fessor Spencer were antagonistic. She 
was positive that they had_ clashed, 
after what Rash Cummins had told her. 

It all spelled trouble—trouble! 
George had shown that he was vastly 
disturbed when he came out of the 
house. What did it mean? 

- She raised her eyes to the house of 
disappearances as her car descended the 
easy slope of the back road. It was 
midforenoon now, and the sunshine lay 
about the ragged grounds between the 
larches in brilliant pools. There was 
nothing to cast a shadow of fear upon 
her mind in the appearance of the place 
or of its surroundings. The knoll was 
a most innocent-looking spot upon this 
beautiful morning. 

Suddenly she saw a figure upon the 
porch. She stopped her car. There 
was a man peering in through the hole 


in the window shutter that George had 
made the night before. George had not 
returned the plank to its place. 

In a moment she saw that it was the 
farmer, Rash Cummins. Although the 
man would not have drawn near to the 
abandoned housé the night before on 
any pretext, in broad daylight he 
showed no such fear. Yet, .as_ she 
watched, she saw Cummins tum 
swiftly from the window, stagger io 
the edge of the porch, and plunge off 
it and down the slope as though driven 
by the most intense excitement. 

He could not get away from the 
place fast enough. Had he suddenly 
been overcome by his superstitious ter- 
rors? Had he heard something in the 
house that sent him so swiftly away? 
What had happened? 

Laura started her car again. As it 
gathered speed and came to the open 
gateway, Rash dashed out and across 
the road, running like a scared rabbit. 

It did not seem that he even saw 
Laura and her car. He dashed for the 
other fence, went through it like a man 
diving into deep water, scrambled to 
his feet on the other side, and ran on. 

Not one backward glance did he give. 
But Laura had seen his face—pallid, 
sweating, writhing with an emotion she 
could not understand, and quite evi- 
dently blind to everying but what his 
eyes had seen inside the house of dis- 
appearances! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WARP AND WOOF. 


A° she ran the car more slowly home- 
ward after observing Rash Cum- 
mins’ strange exhibition of panic at the 
house of disappearances, Laura con- 
sidered seriously what her immediate 
course should be in the delicate situa- 
tion that had now arisen. 
What attitude should she assume 
toward Professor Spencer’s son and 
his ward? _She held certain informa- 
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tion regarding Monroe Fawcett that 
George had not -obtained. Was it 
Laura’s duty to place these facts be- 
fore the man who, in his capacity of 
detective, had agreed to find John Dean 
or explain his disappearance? 

The mere fact that Monroe had first 
undertaken this case but had discarded 
it, bore little weight now in Laura’s 
meditations upon the matter. Monroe 
unaccountably had gone his way, shut- 
ting his friends out of his confidence, 
considering his guardian so slightly, in 
fact, that he had refrained from even 
assuring Professor Spencer of his 
safety. 

Laura could not easily excuse Mon- 
roe’s negligence on this point. For 
four days he had remained away from 
home. And although she - positively 
knew through Rash Cummins’ state- 
ment and her own eyesight that. Monroe 
had been at the Beacon Knoll House 
the night before, he had not appeared 
at the bungalow to relieve the pro- 
fessor’s anxiety. 

How Monroe Fawcett had changed! 
How secretive he had become since that 
dark morning on which he had searched 
the abandoned house on the knoll alone. 
She remembered just how he looked 
when he came out of the mansion as 
she drove up—that black scowl of con- 
sideration on his face as he read the 
letter, or whatever it chanced to be—in 
his hand. 

And with this memory there sud- 
denly flashed into the girl’s mind the 
. possible importance of that letter—and 
its envelope. What the message Mon- 
toe had read so earnestly could be, 
Laura had often wondered. It seemed 
to have an attachment to the mystery 
of his subsequent actions, although she 
could not understand how. But now, 
in a flash of mental illumination, she re- 
membered the envelope that had slipped 
unnoticd from Monroe’s fingers and 
found its lodgment behind the riser of 
the top step of the porch. 

8E—ps 


There might be something of moment 
to be gained from a look at that en- 
velope. The thought smote her as so 
important that she came near to turn- 
ing the car and driving back to Beacon 
Knoll at once. 

But there were household duties that 
called for her attention, and when she 
had considered the envelope more care- 
fully she thought she would better do 
nothing about it until she had discussed 
it and other matters with George. 

For, after all, George had charge of 
the investigation now. She should, if 
she were loyal to him, place such little 
clews as she possessed before him. 
And she somehow felt that Monroe’s 
strange actions were points in the case 
that George should know about. 

That she had seen Monroe the previ- 
ous evening go up the porch steps of 
the Beacon Knoll House, unlock the 
doors, and enter, was a fact that Laura 
could not ignore. It was evident that 
he had had keys made to those doors 
from the keys Houston Poole had lent 
him, The latter’s keys he had mailed 
before returning to the vicinity of the 
old mansion. 

“Ah,” sighed the girl, “it is such a 
puzzle—such a puzzle. What will 
George think if I tell him that Monroe 
was in that house last night—entered it 
but a few minutes before he did? And 
what did George find there that so dis- 
turbed him? Surely, he did not see and 
speak with his foster brother!” 

The thought puzzled her a great deal. 
As the hours of the day dragged by, 
she realized that she must have a full 
and free discussion of these affairs 
with George, or she should have no 
peace of mind. Of course, they must 
keep from the blind man all suggestion 
that Monroe was in trouble of any 
character. 

Laura knew the hour George would 
return from the city, and she strolled 
to the bungalow in good time to meet 
him at the gate before he could speak 
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to the professor. George stepped out 
of the station jitney and smiled at her 
as usual, But she noted at once that 
his brow was lined and his manner 
troubled. 

“What have you 
George?” she demanded. 
not call me up last night.” 

“Nothing of consequence to relate, 
Laura,” he said steadily. “There was 
positively nothing up there at that house 
to suggest any lighting arrangement or 
any cause for suspicion.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive. And, anyway, those 
cheerful mysteries of the dog’s howling 
and ghostly lights have nothing to do 
with my case. I want to find John 
Dean. I must find him to clear our 
skirts. Mudge was after me to-day, 
hammer and tongs.” 

“And Mr. Kent?” 

“Haven’t seen him. The apartment 
is cleared out, and Kent has taken lodg- 
ings. He will look me up at the office. 
That was the understanding. But I 
must try to trace John Dean’s move- 
ments from the time he left that old 
house——” 

“If he did leave it, George,’ mur- 
mured Laura. 

“T am almost convinced that, for his 
own private reasons, Dean walked out 
of that house. I do not believe he came 
to any harm there. It does not seem 
possible that he would deliberately neg- 
lect his business as long as it has been 
neglected and put his own fortune in 
jeopardy; but the fact remains that he 
went away from there.” 

“But why?” cried Laura. “Why did 
he leave his coat and cap? Why did 
he desert his car—although it is said 
that was broken down.” 

“Yes,” George admitted dryly. “It 
was stalled, all right. Did Monroe ever 
find out how it came to be stalled, I 
wonder ?” 

“He—he said nothing about it to 
me,” the girl replied faintly. 


discovered, 
“You did 


“Well, it was a funny thing—that. 
The car was fixed so that nobody could 
drive it away from that place, sure 
enough. But it was no accident that 
stalled John Dean’s car.” 

“George !” 

“No. Somebody deliberately put it 
out of commission. I discovered that 
to be the fact when we went there and 
found Houston Poole and Tommy 
Wells ransacking the house for clews 
to Dean’s disappearance. I opened the 
battery box and found the wires cut. 
Not rusted, not broken, but cut cleanly 
with the nippers. It might not have 
been Dean who did that; but somebody 
did not want that red car removed until 
the neighbors discovered it and raised a 
rumpus—which they did.” 

“I do not believe Monroe ever knew 
that,” Laura said. 

“And if he had, it would only have 
bolstered up his theory—as it does 
mine—that Dean had run away,” the 
big fellow remarked, “But now, as he 
has thrown up the whole matter, and 
it is up to the office——” 

Laura turned toward him swiftly. 
Her lips were parted, and she was 
about to burst out with the statement 
she had on her tongue’s tip regarding 
Monroe’s continued interest in what 
went on at the house of disappearances, 
when George interrupted to ejaculate: 

“Hullo! Whom have we here?” 

Two motor cars drew to a stop be- 
fore the gate of the bungalow, the first 
a touring car of some size, the second 
Houston Poole’s little auto with the 
real-estate man driving and Tommy 
Wells beside him. Flurried and sur- 
prised as she was by this interruption, 
Laura noted that the reporter was pale, 
and that Poole displayed none of his 
usual cheerfulness. Wells seemed to 
be in even lower spirits than he had 
been that morning when she met him at 
the post office. 

In the first car she saw Rash Cum- 
mins. But he did not get out. The 
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man who drove-did, and strode solidly 
to the gate where she and George were 
standing, 

“You are Mr. George Spencer, I 
have reason to know,” said the man in 
a solemn voice. “I have seen you be- 
fore.” 

“I recognize you, Sheriff Amsden,” 
George returned. He looked puzzled, 
but not at all disturbed. “What can I 
do for you?” 

The sheriff was a heavy-shouldered, 
pompous man. He wore a black mus- 
tache, his hair was rather long and oily, 
and his broad-brimmed, black hat was 
of the official block. He looked as 
though he were always ready to throw 
back his coat lapel and display a gilt 
shield as authority for every word he 
said and everything he did. 

“Certain facts have been lodged with 
me—assertions, I would say—which 
may interest you, Mr. Spencer.” There 
was a pompous clearing of his throat. 
“Is your brother at home?” 

The question came so unexpectedly 
that both Laura and George were star- 
tled. The girl fell back to lean against 
the gatepost. She knew something ter- 
rible was about to break. Its nature 
she could not guess—could not imagine. 

But she saw it coming. 

“Tf you mean Monroe Fawcett,” said 
George slowly, staring at the sheriff, 
“I can tell you that, to my knowledge, 
he has not been at home for four days.” 

“We only want to know about him 
since last evening,” said Sheriff Ams- 
den, casting a questioning glance at 
Cummins. The latter nodded. “Last 
evening. He was seen then. He was 
spoken to then ge 

“What the devil are you getting at?” 
interrupted George. “Has something 
happened to Monroe?” 

“You are quite sure you know noth- 
ing about him?” asked the sheriff again. 

“I know he hasn’t been home—or 
hadn’t when I left for town this morn- 
ing.” 
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“And I'll swear he ain’t been home 
since,” stated Rash Cummins, his face 
working strangely as he sat humped up 
in the automobile. 

“What do you mean?” asked George. 

“Hold 6n!” said Amsden authorita- 
tively, putting his hand against 
George’s breast. “I want to ask you 
another question.” 

“Well?” 

“You went up to that house on Bea- 
con Knoll last evening?” 

“Certainly I did. There are the two 
men who were with me,” pointing to 
Poole and the reporter, who had not 
left the car. 

“You went into that house—alone?” 
continued the sheriff. 

“T did. Mr. Poole saw me break in. 
He was particeps . criminis,” _ and 
George smiled. 

“What did you find inside that house, 
Mr. Spencer?” demanded Sheriff Ams- 
den, quite as solemnly as before. 

“What did I find? Not a thing—of 
importance.” 

“You saw nobody there?” 

“What? I should say not! Whom 
do you think I would find there in that 
place? There has been too much said 
already about its being haunted Fe 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Rash Cummins 
from the background, “It'll be haunted 
all right after this.” 

George looked at him wonderingly. 
The sheriff moistened his lips. He said 
steadily : 

“We have reason to know, Mr. Spen- 
cer, that there was somebody in that 
house beside yourself last night.” 

“What’s that?” gasped out George. 
“After I came out, you mean?” 

“No, sir. And you know it! Some- 


body was there while you were there;’. 


somebody with whom you are known 
to have had a serious quarrel; some- 
body whom you were heard to 
threaten.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” cried George, 
“what are you trying to get at?” 
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The sheriff's long finger transfixed 
him. 

“Some fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
fore you entered the Beacon Knoll 
House last evening another person 
went in. He was seen to enter—by two 
witnesses.” 

Amsden flashed a glance at Laura 
from under his shaggy brows. He said 
to Cummins: 

“This is the lady, isn’t it? I thought 
so. By two witnesses, Mr. Spencer. 
You broke into the place fifteen or 
twenty minutes afterward.” 

George stared but said nothing more. 
The sheriff evidently very much en- 
joyed the sound of his own voice. He 
proceeded : 

“You say nobody was in there when 
you entered. But there was somebody 
there. I warn you that anything you 
say may be used against you. You not 
only found somebody in that house, but 
you left him there. You met your 
brother, Monroe Fawcett, there. He 
was seen to enter. He did not come 
out either before you went in or after- 
ward. 

“And, in fact, Mr. Spencer, Monroe 
Fawcett is up there at the Beacon Knoll 
House now. He lies dead on the floor 
of that front parlor into which you 
forced your way last night.” 


CMAPTER XX. 
THE MAN ON THE FLOOR. 


AURA’S gaze was fixed upon the 
countenance of George Spencer. 
She could not have looked away from 
the big fellow had she tried; she was 
perplexed, fairly terrified! What was 
going on in George’s mind, she could 
not imagine. His pallor passed. His 
brows wrinkled in a steady frown as he 
eyed the pompous sheriff. But one 
thing plainly held his attention as the 
color washed back into his cheeks. 
“Do you mean to tell me that some- 


thing has happened to Monroe?” he 
demanded. 

“You heard what I said. Mr. Cum- 
mins, here, gives me the information. 
I have not seen the body, but he has. 
Monroe Fawcett——” 

“Sh!” ejaculated George. 

A step on the porch of the bungalow 
warned him that the professor had 
come out of the house and might be 
within hearing. The big fellow’s ges- 
ture indicated the blind man to the 
sheriff. 

“There’s nothing the matter with his 
hearing,” he said softly. “Go easy.” 

“Will you go up there to Beacon 
Knoll with us and make no trouble, Mr. 
Spencer ?” growled out the officer, look- 
ing curiously at the frail figure now in 
a porch chair. 

“Certainly!” 

“Get into the car,” said Amsden 
sternly. “Mr, Poole has brought the 
keys of the house. You are on your 
honor, Mr. Spencer. I’ve a warrant in 
my pocket, but I don’t want to hand- 
cuff you if you give your word——” 

“Hush!” ejaculated George. 

He stepped quickly toward the car. 
He did not look again at his father, 
nor even glance at Laura. He got into 
the car beside Rash Cummins. The 
farmer moved over to give him room 
—or was it because he feared the tem- 
per of the man whom he had practi- 
cally accused of such a deed? 

The whole thing had occupied but a 
few minutes. Laura seemed to be help- 
less. She had not uttered a word since 
the arrival of the sheriff, She had felt 
as though her tongue were paralyzed! 

Yet how could she let George be 
taken away alone under these dreadful 
circumstances? The accusation was un- 
true; it could not be true! George 
Spencer guilty of attacking his foster 
brother? True-hearted George, whom 
they all loved so much in spite of his 
awkwardness and his silent ways— 
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George Spencer accused of murder? 
And such murder! 

Nothing—not the evidence of her 
own eyes—could convince Laura Bon- 
nell that the charge was true. Yet she 
was a witness to the fact that Monroe 
had proceeded George into the house of 
disappearances the evening previous. 
She realized that Rash Cummins had 
implicated her as a witness. The 
thought that she would be expected to 
aid in fastening this crime upon George 
caused the girl a feeling of despair. 

How could she remain passive while 
they took George up there to Beacon 
Knoll .and faced him with what the 
sheriff intimated was the consequences 
of his act? In another minute Pro- 
fessor Spencer might call to her to 
come up to the porch. He knew George 
had returned. He would ask questions. 
She could not possibly face him now. 
She could not! 

The heavier car of the sheriff got 
into motion with a clash of gears. “The 
smaller auto was sputtering in the rear 
‘as though it were heating over a very 
hot fire indeed. Laura came suddenly 
to life. She bounded into the road as 
Poole drove past and leaped upon the 
running board of his little car. 

“Look out, Miss Bonnell!” gasped 
the real-estate man. “You'll be hurt.” 

“I don’t care! I am going with you! 
Mr. Wells, make roomefor me. That 
sheriff shall not take George away with- 
out my knowing all about it. I know 
he is not guilty. I don’t believe that 
Monroe is dead. If he is, what would 
poor daddy-professor do? There must 
be some terrible mistake—some terrible 
mistake!” 

She scrambled into the car, hatless as 
she was, The auto burned up the road 
after the Amsden car, and its driver 
and Tommy Wells looked very solemn 
indeed. Even to the reporter’s mind 
the outlook seemed dubious. What had 
begun seemingly as a joke promised to 
end in tragedy. 
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With a roar of the exhaust that 
awakened flat echoes about the old 
house, the sheriff's car plunged up the 
driveway and stopped before the porch 
steps. Poole braked his own vehicle 
directly behind the bigger car. They 
all stepped out, but Rash Cummins lin- 
gered at the bottom of the steps. 

“T_T peeped into that window there 
where Mr. Spencer ripped off the board 
last night. He—he’s lying there ‘ig 

Evidently Rash did not wish to see 
again the thing that had so frightened 
him. Laura remembered how he had 
scuttled across her path from the house 
that forenoon. It must have been then 
that the farmer had made his discovery. 

“Don’t go away, Cummins,” said the 
sheriff, following Houston Poole to the 
door, “We shall want you to identify 
what you saw in there.” 

. “Ugh!” choked Rash, but said noth- 
ing further. 

It was noticeable that nobody cared 
to look in through the aperture in the 
shutter. Even the reporter waited for. 
the real-estate man to unlock the two 
doors. When this was done, Houston 
stepped back politely and urged Sheriff 
Amsden in ahead of him. 

George, who had not spoken a word 
since leaving the bungalow—not even 
to Laura—went next into the house. 
The sunshine, entering by way of the 
open doors, illumined all the hall and 
drove the dusk in the big parlor back 
into the corners. The others, who 
crowded in behind George and the sher- 
iff, saw something—a heap of dishev- 
eled clothing it seemed at first glance— 
just inside the parlor door. 

Laura, urged by a desire to learn the 
truth quickly, pushed between Houston 
Poole and Tommy Wells. Rash Cum- 
mins remained well in the rear. The 
sheriff and George Spencer stood over 
the body, staring down at it for a mo- 
ment quite as closely as the others 
stared. 

It lay face down upon the bare 
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boards of the parlor. A cruel, blacken- 
ing stain had spread along the boards 
from under the head of the dead man. 
This, and the very attitude of the fig- 
ure, proclaimed that it was lifeless. 

But Laura at least saw another fact 
—made another discovery that brought 
a sharp cry to her lips. 

“That is not Monroe Fawcett!” she 
gasped out. “It is a bigger man than 
Monroe—oh, much bigger!’ 

The relief she experienced at this dis- 
covery almost overwhelmed the girl. 
Had Tommy Wells not been there for 
her to lean upon, she would have sunk 
that instant to the floor. 

But now Houston Poole advanced. 
He was so excited that he stuttered. 

“Je—Je-ru-sha!” he cackled. “That 
—that’s the suit he wore! I’d know it 
from a hundred! Yes, sir! It’s his 
clothes !”’ 

George flashed a glance at him and 
waited. Sheriff Amsden asked pom- 
pously : 

“You recognize the body, then, do 
you, Mr. Poole? We will excuse Miss 
Bonnell’s excitement is 

“That isn’t Mr. Fawcett,” Tommy 
Wells broke in. “I know him well 
enough. He never wore those clothes. 
Rash made a mistake. He had it in his 
mind that it must be Mr. Fawcett, be- 
cause he saw him come in here last 
night. But this is a different man.” 

“Say, what did you mean, Houston?” 
demanded the sheriff, transfixing the 
real-estate man with his finger. “You 
seem to be the only person here who is 
sure of anything.” 

“I know that suit of 
clared Poole doggedly. 

“Who owns the clothes, then?” 
the sheriff's question. 

“John Dean,” said Houston Poole, 
almost in a whisper. “I’d be sure of 
him by his figure, if not by the clothing. 
It is John Dean, the rubber man.” 

The utterly unexpected announce- 
ment of the real-estate agent shocked 


clothes,” de- 


was 
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into silence every other voice. For sev- 
eral seconds the group surrounding the 
man on the floor did not move. At 
length Rash Cummins, farthest from 
the grisly figure, panted out: 

“Turn—turn him over. Let’s see if 
it ain’t Mr. Fawcett.” 

“You needn’t fret about that,” said 
Tommy Wells confidently. ‘Miss Bon- 
nell is quite right, whether Houston is 
or not. That is not your brother, Mr. 
Spencer.”’ 

George was already stooping to seize 
the body by the shoulders. He turned 
it tenderly upon its back. Laura ut- 
tered a muffled cry. The face of the 
dead man was a horrid mask. 

“Je-ru-sha!” croaked the real-estate 
man. “His head’s beat in with a club. 
Dreadful!” 

“Couldn’t he have fa-fallen on his 
fa-face’”’ stammered the reporter. 

“Where from?” asked the sheriff. 
“Looks like he was hit with the flat of 
a shovel. That’s an awful sight.” 

Tommy Wells clutched at Houston 
Poole’s arm. “Are you sure it’s Dean?” 
he asked. “How could you be sure 
when his face is crushed like that?” 

“T didn’t know him by his face,” said 
Houston confidently. “I didn’t see his 
face at first, did I? Well, that is John 
Dean’s suit of clothes. Those are his 
shoes. He'll be identified, all right.”’ 

George allowed the body, already 
stiffening, to roll back into the posture 
in which they had first seen it, and rose 
to his feet. He said nothing. The 
other men, however, eagerly enough 
discussed the amazing discovery. 

“Je-ru-sha!” grumbled the real-estate 
man. “I can’t understand it. How did 
he get here? And who did it?” 

“As to how John Dean got here,” 
came from Tommy Wells, “you should 
know as much about that as anybody. 
He came wtp here after leaving your 
office , 

“What do you mean?” shouted his 
friend. “That was a fortmight ago. 
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You can’t hold me accountable for his 
being here.” 

“Hold on!” said the sheriff. ‘“No- 
body is accusing you of anything, 
Houston. But let’s get the rights of 
it. You say this man came to this 
house a fortnight ago?” 

“Near that,” was the reply. “You 
must have read about it in the paper. 
No! Tommy didn’t put his name in 
the paper, did you, Tommy ?” 

“Wasn’t let,” grumbled the reporter. 
“But this settles it. Old Barring will 
have to come to it now. The man is 
dead—murdered. He won’t keep John 
Dean’s name out of my story of this.” 

“Let’s get the rights of it,” said the 
sheriff again, wagging his pompous 
head in a very knowing way. “You 
seem to be very positive in your identi- 
fication, Mr. Poole.” 

“Yes, I am,” said the real-estate man 
flatly. 

“Nobody else here ever saw this 
Dean?” asked the sheriff, looking 
slowly around the circle of faces and 
finally fixing his gaze on George’s trou- 
bled countenance. 

The others murmured a_ denial; 
George said nothing, but made a nega- 
tive gesture. 

“And he has been here for two 
weeks?” went on the officer. “Yet, I 
understand, people have been through 
this house since John Dean disappeared 
in it—now to reappear in this strange 
way?” 

“Houston and I searched it when it 
was first known Dean had disappeared,” 
the reporter said more briskly. “And 
the same day Mr. Fawcett came in and 
found Dean’s cap and coat here.” 

“Finding nothing else?” 

“Not a thing,” declared Tommy. 

“Then, where has the man been hid- 
den all this time?” cried the sheriff. 
“This must be a very strange place in- 
deed, I will look over it myself. No- 
body must touch the body here until the 
coroner comes.” 
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There was a general movement on 
the part of everybody to leave the room. 
Tommy Wells stuck close to the sheriff. 

“Don’t mind if I go around with you, 
do you, Mr. Amsden?” he said more 
cheerfully. “I can see that this is going 
to be an important news story.” 

“It is an important criminal case,” 
said Amsden. “Ahem! Mr. Spencer!” 

George turned as he was about to 
speak to Laura, and looked at the 
county official. 

“Mr. Spencer,” said the latter, “you 
will attend me, please. I must point 
out to you that you are still under sur- 
veillance.” 

“Oh!” murmured Laura faintly. 

“Yes?” questioned George. “And 
why ?” 

“It is a fact that we have not found 
Mr. Monroe Fawcett here. This is cer- 
tainly not his body. But a murder has 
been committed in this house. You are 
known, Mr. Spencer, to have entered 
the house alone last night. I am in- 
formed that you gave every evidence 
of disturbance of mind when you came 
out of the house. Something occurred 
while you were in here, which arouses 
suspicion in my mind. In my mind, 
sir !”’ ' 

The severity of the county official 
was not to be overlooked. If he was 
an ass, he was an ass with all the au- 
thority of the law behind him. 

“T have a warrant in my pocket call- 
ing for your apprehension, Mr. Spen- 
cer,” continued Amsden. “A man has 
been murdered here. You were, so far 
as we know, the last person in this aban- 
doned house previous to Mr. Cummins’ 
discovery of the body lying here on the 
floor.” 

“You mean to arrest me for this mur- 
der, Amsden?” asked George. 

“T feel it my duty to detain you.” 

“Oh, George!” cried Laura. “He 
cannot do it! It can’t be legal! Why 
—why, it is ridiculous!” 

“All right, Laura,’ muttered George. 


Disappearances 
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“Don’t bother about me. Hecan’t hold “Bail, Mr. Spencer? You should know 

me long on such flimsy evidence. I— better than that. Bail is not so easily 

I'll get bail.” allowed by the court in an accusation 
“Bail?” repeated the sheriff warmly. of murder.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
a ae 
HOMELIKE TEXAS JAIL 


[N Breckenridge, Texas, there is a jail where prisoners and jailer are chums. 

James B. Harrison, who is in charge of this county institution, not only keeps 
the prisoners supplied with magazines, newspapers, and indoor games, but he also 
permits them to enjoy music and motion pictures. The men can have anything 
to eat that they want. A plate of food is not shoved through the cell door at 
them ; instead, they sit down on chairs before a table covered with a white cloth, 
have napkins, and observe good table manners. The jailer eats with them. Har- 
rison believes that permitting the men to prepare their own meals and table has 
had a great influence for good upon them. 

A recent Sunday’s dinner consisted of ham and eggs, green beans, potatoes, 
fruit salad, bread and butter, coffee, iced tea, milk, oranges, apples, and bananas. 

“The chocolate pies these men make are wonderful,” says Harrison; “and 
the way they can cook other dishes is a great surprise. The boys have games, 
magazines, newspapers, and Bibles. At night I permit them to assemble at the 
windows in the jail overlooking an open-air theater and view the pictures. We 
are trying to beautify the plot of ground around the jail, and have planted it in 
grass, and when the prisoners want some fresh air I let them come down and 
help with the work. I never, however, require them to work, but they have at 
all times been apparently much pleased to do anything that they thought would 
help.” 

Harrison is thirty-three years old. He planned to enter the ministry, but, 
owing to defective eyesight, was prevented from taking the course of study. 
Always he has been a student of human nature, believes in his fellow man, and 
says that he finds some good in the worst he has met. 


SEB 


TO FINGER-PRINT ALL FOREIGNERS IN PARIS 


DENTIFICATION cards, which hitherto have been demanded only of for- 

eigners who remain in France more than two months, soon will be made 

compulsory for all of them who go to Paris. Failure to obey this regulation will 
make the offender liable to punishment. 

These cards will be issued by the police department without charge. Each 
one will bear finger prints of the person to whom it is given. Duplicate cards will 
be kept on file at police headquarters. 

According to the plan under consideration by the police, these cards will serve 
as identification to their holders and will be recognized as such in all official and 
banking transactions in the city. For the present the scheme will be confined to 
Paris, but later it probably will be made general over France. In this way the 
police hope to give, to citizens and foreigners alike, protection against criminals. 
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$ Holloway Horn 


S he turned into River Road, 

Carleton Fenwick switched 

off the headlights of his car 

to dimness. It was very dark 
beneath the trees, but between them 
the moon slashed the road_ with 
silver. On one side were fields slop- 
ing down to the river; on the other, 
large houses were dimly silhouetted 
against a luminous mass of cloud. 
They stood perhaps a hundred yards 
back from the highway. 

When a quarter of a mile down the 
road, Fenwick turned off the dimmers 
and ran his car into a patch of grass. 
He remained seated a while in the sta- 
tionary car. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance a clock struck one, otherwise no 
sound broke the deep silence. 

Quite satisfied with the way things 
were turning out, he left his car and 
walked to the gate of a large house a 
little farther on. 

A glance told him that the house was 
in darkness, and without hesitation he 
entered the grounds. He did not, how- 
ever, follow the drive, but chose to 
break off into the shadow of the trees 
which surrounded the house and to 
make his way, slowly and deviously, to 
the door of the big conservatory at the 
side. 

Shielded by a clump of rhododen- 
dron bushes which came-to within a 
few yards of the conservatory, he was 
able to approach it without leaving the 
friendly shadows. Arrived at the door, 
he listened intently. Presently he heard 
a clock in the house announce that a 
quarter of an hour had passed since 
he had left his car. 


From his pocket, the burglar—for 
such was Carleton Fenwick, despite his 
car, his clothes, and his manner—took 
a short and highly-polished steel bar, 
which, among the more uncouth mem- 
bers of his profession, is known as a 
jimmy. With this little instrument it 
would have taken him something under 
thirty seconds to force the windows at 
the side of the door, But he made no 
effort to do so, for a sound came to him 
from within the house which caused 
him to stiffen with caution, Quite near 
him a door had been gently closed. 

Carleton Fenwick withdrew quietly 
to the deep shadow of the rhododen- 
dron bushes and waited. 

One of the first things the successful 
burglar must learn is never to be sur- 
prised. But even Fenwick’s  well- 
steeled nerves and long training did not 
avert a feeling of amazement when he 
saw the door open, and a lady, heavily 
veiled and fully dressed in outdoor at- 
tire, step into the moonlight. She was 
carrying a suit case, and for several 
seconds she stood looking about her as 
if she were uncertain what to do. In 
spite of the veil she was wearing, it 
was clear from her carriage and from 
her general air that she was young; 
there was about her something vague, 
indefinable, which made Carleton Fen- 
wick quite certain that the face beneath 
the veil was a beautiful: one. 

She placed the suit case on the 
ground and walked a yard or so away 
from the burglar. He noticed that she 
peered into the shadows of the trees 
near the gate. It was clear that she 
was expecting some one. From his 
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hiding place Fenwick watched her. He 
had little doubt that she was the 
wealthy Mrs. Narroby. Quite ob- 
viously she was not a servant; and he 
knew—for it was his duty to know such 
things—that no visitors were staying at 
Red Gables. Her husband, he knew, 
too, was always in bed before eleven 
o'clock. At once he became interested 
to know what Mrs. Narroby was do- 
ing .in a traveling costume at such an 
hour of the morning and, still more, 
who it was she was expecting. In any 
case, it was a complication which he 
had not anticipated, and complications 
of any kind are never desirable from a 
burglar’s point of view. 

As he watched, Carleton Fenwick 
saw the woman suddenly raise her 
hand to her neck. The rings on her 
fingers sparkled, and in that strange at- 
mosphere, emotionally hardened as 
Fenwick was, he sensed a quality of 
evil in their cold, bright glitter. 

She peered about carefully, and Fen- 
wick, even in the shelter of the dark- 
ness, shrank back as her eyes swept 
past him. She appeared to hesitate and 
then turned back to the door. At the 
threshold she hesitated again, but after 
a second or so she entered the house. 

Left alone, Fenwick endeavored to 
find a solution of the mystery of her 
presence. As he pondered, scraps of 
gossip which he had picked up while 
laying the foundation of the night’s 
work came back to his mind. He knew 
that all was not well between Narroby 
and his wife—that scandal was busy 
with their names. Thus he arrived at 
the solution. He had interrupted the 
crisis of the affair at which gossip had 
been hinting. Clearly Mrs. Narroby 
was leaving her husband’s house—elop- 
ing. Either she was early, or the man 
in the case was late. 

Now this was not only a complica- 
tion—it was a nuisance. It seemed 
highly unreasonable that, of all the 
nights in the year, Mrs. Narroby should 
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have chosen this—the only one of them 
on which Carleton Fenwick had wished 
to visit Red Gables—to elope. 

The next instant, however, another 
aspect of the case flashed upon him, 
In all probability she was taking away 
the very jewels for which he had come. 
And even as this thought took shape in 
his mind, his eyes. fell upon the suit 
case resting on the ground. in the moon- 
light, only a few yards from him. 

Was it not more than likely that it 
contained the jewels? 

He smiled as the irony of the situa- 
tion dawned upon him. Surely never 
had a, burglar been so fortunate. All 
he had done was to walk up to the 
conservatory, and, lo! Mrs. Narroby 
had come out, placed her valuables at 
his feet, and gone back into the house. 
It was too wonderful a chance to be 
missed. He disntissed the idea that it 
was a trap and stepped into the moon- 
light. It required steady nerves, but he 
obtained the suit case and retreated 
again to the darkness of the rhododen- 
dron bushes without untoward happen- 
ing. He had even taken a few steps in 
the direction of the outer gate when, 
for the second time a sound came to 
him which altered his plans—a car 
had drawn up outside. A moment later 
came the sound of steps in the drive, 
and between the bushes he saw the 
newcomer, 

He was a tall man. As Fenwick 
watched him he veered from the drive 
onto the grass and approached the 
house as silently as Fenwick himself 
had done. As he passed within a few 
yards of the burglar, Fenwick saw his 
face clearly—a dark, handsome face. 
But even this almost momentary 
glimpse revealed to the concealed ob- 
server the face of a man which carried 
its own warning for all who cared to 
read. 

A sound came from the conservatory, 
and a stifled cry, half of fear and half 
of joy, told the burglar that Mrs. Nar- 
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roby had seen the visitor. She came 
to him in a little rush and was in his 
arms almost before Fenwick could ap- 
preciate what was happening. 

“Dearest,” the man said, in a low 
tone, “I’m sorry I’m late. Had a punc- 
ture.” 

“T’ve been terrified,” was the reply, 
almost in a whisper. “I thought you 
were not coming. I left my necklace 
on my dressing table and went back 
for it I was so frightened.” 

“There, there,” the man said, in a 
calming tone. “You have the others 
with you, of course?” 

“Yes,” she said, and turned toward 
the spot where the suit case had been. 

A muffled cry of surprise and fear 
escaped her. 

“IT left it there,” she said—‘there, 
just by the door. It’s gone—Robert— 
what has happened? I’m certain I left 
it there.” 

Her voice had risen 
ment. 

“Quietly, dear,” he said. “You 
were evidently mistaken. Either you 
didn’t bring it down, or you took it 
back again when you went for the 
necklace—you had better slip up and 
see.” 

“I could have sworn——” 
hesitatingly. 

“We have no time to lose, dear,” he 
urged. “It’s bound to be upstairs.” 

“I will see, then,” she said. “You 
make certain that your car is quite 
ready—I was never so nervous in my 
life.” 

“All right!” 
man’s voice reply. 

Again Mrs. Narroby disappeared in 
the darkness of the house. After a 
perceptible hesitation the man _ for 
whom she had waited turned and rap- 
idly made his way, in the shadow of 
the trees, toward the gate. 

Then it was that the great idea came 
to Carleton Fenwick. It was part of 


in her excite- 


she said 


Fenwick heard the 
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his business to be able to form an ac- 
curate estimate of a man on the most 
casual acquaintanceship—and he was 
rarely wrong. He bent down to the 
suit case at his feet and tried the lock. 
The case opened. He stepped back a 
little to a point where the darkness was 
not so intense and examined its con- 
tents. On the top, where Mrs. Nar- 
roby had placed it, reposed the jewel 
case. That, too, as he had expected— 
for his knowledge of feminine psychol- 
ogy was extensive—was unlocked. 

It was the work of a moment to 
transfer the jewels it contained to his 
pocket. He replaced the jewel box, 
closed the suit case, and in silence 
stepped out into the moonlight. It was 
here the risk came which was entailed 
by his idea. Cautiously he placed Mrs. 
Narroby’s property just inside the open 
door. He had barely regained the 
shelter of the rhododendron bushes 
when he heard steps in the drive which 
told him that the stranger was return- 


ing. Again followed that devious ap- 
proach to the house. 
From his point of vantage Fenwick 


watched the tall man carefully. He 
was listening intently for Mrs. Nar- 
roby’s approach. 

Presently the burglar caught the 
sound of a muffled, impatient oath. 
Then, suddenly, what he was expect- 
ing happened. The man started—he 
had seen the suit case in the dimness of 
the conservatory. 

Twice he stepped forward, but only 
at the third attempt did his nerve and 
courage allow him to reach the door. 
Bending over the suit case he tried the 
catch and found, as did the burglar, 
that the suit case was unlocked. All 
caution apparently had-left him! He 
flung the case open, tipped the contents 
out, picked up the jewel case, and with- 
out further hesitation rapidly made his 
way toward the outer gateway—and 
his car. 

At the moment his form disappeared 
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in the shadow of the trees, Mrs. Nar- 
roby entered the conservatory. The 
burglar saw her stand in utter con- 
sternation as she caught sight of her 
open suit case. For seconds she stood 
motionless, her hands raised to her 
temples, as if the sight dazed her. The 
unnerving silence was broken by the 
sound of a motor car starting. 

The whole sordid business was as 
clear to Mrs. Narroby as it was to the 
man who had deliberately engineered 
it. Still, for interminable seconds, she 
stood without movement. A little 
sound—it might have been a sob— 
came to the listening man. Suddenly 
her body seemed to stiffen; he knew, 
rather than saw, that she was clenching 
her hands, that it was the outward, 
visible sign of an inward gripping of 
herself. Then her whole body seemed 
to relax, and with the jerky, mechani- 
cal movements of one who was work- 
ing automatically, she replaced her 
scattered belongings in the suit case. 

For a moment she stood in the door- 
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way, and Carleton Fenwick saw that 
she had thrown her veil back over her 
hat. Her face, in the moonlight, was 
very white, and he saw, what he had 
suspected before, that she was a 
woman of great beauty. There was a 
wistfulness in her eyes which moved 
him. His impulse, at that moment, 
was to step forward and tell her that 
he, Carleton Fenwick, had saved her 
jewels—that he had saved her from a 
blackguard. He would beg her to take 
back her possessions and allow him to’ 
pass out of her life as he had entered it. 

3ut men like Carleton Fenwick 
rarely act on impulse, particularly 
when the impulse is tinged with emo- 
tion. And he was probably wise; her 
overwrought nerves would have stood 
no more that night. A nervous, bitter 
laugh came to him. With a shrug of 
her shoulders and a little moue which 
betrayed her Southern origin, even as 
rumor had already betrayed it to him, 
she turned back to the conservatory 
and quietly closed and locked the door. 


MAY JAIL DOCTORS FOR FALSE DEATH CERTIFICATES 


HYSICIANS in France who issue false death certificates through carelessness 
may face prison terms if a proposed law becomes part of the French statutes. 
Many persons are advocating a law because some physicians recently have been 
in error as to the cause of the deaths of certain individuals whom they had ex- 


amined. 


Numerous cases have been brought to light which indicate that even police 
doctors have neglected their duties in connection with certifying the cause of 


death. 
farmer had died of tuberculosis. 
the bodies were exhumed. 


Near Limoges a certificate was issued that three children of a wealthy 
There were protests against the diagnosis, and 
It was found then that the children had been tortured 


and deprived of food, while scars on the bodies showed death was due to inhuman 


treatment. 


In several widely known cases similar mistakes were made. 


One 


doctor gave a death certificate stating that a man who was murdered had com- 
mitted suicide. He based his diagnosis on the fact that a bullet had gone through 


the man’s heart in such a way that the man might have killed himself. 


Later, 


when the body was disinterred, a bullet was found in the skull, thus disposing 


of the earlier suicide theory. 





Headquarters Chat 


H, if the entire reading public of the United States were only like this, 
what bliss! Hark ye, gentle readers, to C. H. W., of Syracuse, New 
York: 

“Obtained your issue of September tenth yesterday, and my first move was 
to peruse Headquarters Chat, which is my custom. Note that you give space 
to letters that are of a critical nature, as well as those that are complimentary. 
This reveals ‘you in the character of a broad-minded man. 

“I have a complaint to make and am willing that you should publish this 
letter ; but do not conclude that I am seeking to get my name in print. If you 
make use of the letter, please do not publish any more than my initials as an 
identification of the writer. 

“Your magazine is usually obtainable by the undersigned on Tuesdays. By 
Thursday, or Friday, at the latest, I am ready for another, but it is not ready 
for me! Do you call this fair? Hence the complaint. 

“Am a commercial traveler and take great comfort in reading the DeTrecrive 
Story MAGAzINe during spare hours. Time was when I wrote for publication. 
That was many years ago. Am no longer a youth, although still active. Would 
be writing now, were conditions favorable, but road work is not conducive to 
literary inspiration. Believe myself to be somewhat capable of judging literary 
quality and unhesitatingly state that your corps of writers is well-balanced and 
effective for the class of literature that you provide. 

“Am not one to deal in superlatives and shall not tell you that your mag- 
azine is ‘wonderful,’ ‘magnificent, ‘superior,’ ‘ne plus ultra,’ or anything along 
that line. There are other good writers and other good magazines, but I could 
not afford to carry many while on my travels, and the fact that I have selected 
the Detective Story MAGAZINE ought to convince you that I do not hold it in 
low esteem, 

“Shall not invite you to have Thubway Tham permanently incarcerated, 
or Mr. Clackworthy buried with his face toward China. Both have served a 
useful purpose, and, I doubt not, can continue to do so. In fact I abhor the 
institution of comparisons between the work of various authors contributing to 
one publication. It does not seem to me quite sportsmanlike to knock one writer 
and boost another, when both are doing their level best to render the magazine 
attractive.” 

Thank you, C. H. W. May you grow old in the land of peace, plenty, and 
happiness. 


Well, well, somebody’s gone and remembered to say something nice about 
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the artist man who does the covers for the magazine. Francis X. McWilliam, 
of Los Angeles, confines his entire letter to this subject. But don’t think we 
are jealous because he doesn’t say anything about us. 

“Since people are writing to you, permit me to say that one of your best 
contributors is named John A. Coughlin.” 


There! Don’t say that we suppressed a letter and let virtue go unrewarded. 


We wish you could read Some of the letters of praise that come to those 
who conduct the various departments. Here’s one to Rutherford Scott from 
Robert W. Chambers, of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada: 

“Please let me take this chance to thank you for your kind letter which 
I just received. It has given me new hope and filled me with inspiration; it 
has encouraged me to greater efforts. Yes, indeed, I know of the long, hard 
work that such an ambition as mine involves, but I would gladly do much more 
work to reach the end which I hope to accomplish.. I am working under odds, 
because my parents seem to have acquired the idea that an author is a gaunt, 
long-haired individual working and starving in an attic bedroom; so, you see, 
I have to work at my ambition alone and on the q. t. This does not discourage 
me, however, for I am certain that with persistent study of English and the 
works of best authors, I shall be able to succeed. 

“I have some fine books on the subject, namely—‘Writing the Short Story, 
‘Technique of the Mystery Story,’ ‘Writing for the Magazines,’ ‘Studying the 
Short Story.’ I have been writing practically since I was twelve, so I am now 
doing what is the very soul of me. I think I told you that I had the reputation 
as the Youngest Editor in the Maritime Provinces. I wish I could receive your 
letters all the time, but I suppose, like all good things, it is impossible.” 


This to Lucile Pugh, Department of Expert Legal Advice: 

“Allow me to express my appreciation of your courtesy to answer my request 
so promptly. If at any time a humble sailor can be of use to you, pray command 
me. Gratefully yours, Frank M, RepIns. 

“New York City, N. Y.” 


Of course we mustn’t forget Louise Rice, so we will pick one of a sheaf 
which have come to her. This was written by Doctor Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, Educational Director of the National Association for the Study and 
Education of Exceptional Children. He says: 

“I was glad indeed to receive your letter. Its contents interested me very 
much. It will be instructive to talk over this matter, and I thank you for your 
readiness to do so. But you must please give me another opportunity. At 
present I am suffering from some acute attack of something which has put me 
hors de concours. I trust you are not already running away to Canada for the 
winter—I feel almost tempted to run along—but will return for a while. Please 
be good enough to let me know when you will be here again. 

“Your answers to the questions of your Detective Story MaGaziNe clients 
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show so much common sense and understanding of human nature that I must 
know you better.” 


As will be supposed, all the other departments have their admirers, and 
many are they who spend engrossing hours ‘Under the Lamp.” 


Remember, those of you who do not take advantage of these departments, 
that they are a big feature of the magazine, that they are useful as well as en- 


tertaining. 


GUARD TRAINS AGAINST NOTED BANDIT 


Roy GARDNER has done it again. A short time ago this desperado escaped 
from his guards while on the way to prison. On September 5th he broke 
out of McNeils Island Federal prison in Puget Sound. 

Gardner, who was serving fifty years for robbery, escaped while the prisoners 
were playing a ball game. With Everett Impyn and Lawrence Bogart, fellow 
convicts, he made a break for the prison walls during an exciting batting rally. 
Half a-dozen guards opened fire upon them with rifles. Impyn was killed; 
Bogart dropped to the ground, severely wounded; Gardner, with the luck that 
has marked his bandit career, was untouched and scaled the wall with the agility 
of an acrobat while bullets struck all around him. He dropped to the ground on 
the outside and disappeared. 

He first was sentenced to the penitentiary for a robbery in 1911. Two years 
later he was paroled, and he turned up in San Diego, where, with his face black- 
ened, he robbed a mail truck of a sack containing thirty-one thousand dollars. 
He was captured and sentenced to twenty-five years on McNeils Island. 

After he had disarmed his guards in a Pullman compartment he escaped 
and made his way to Canada. Last May he returned, dodged pursuers, called 
on his wife while they were hot on his trail, and held up a train for one hundred 
thousand dollars at Roseville, California. He was captured a few days later. 
Sentenced then to fifty years, he again escaped while on a train, was recaptured 
and taken to McNeils Island penitentiary, which held him but a short time. 

Mail trains throughout the Northwest are carrying special guards armed with 
rifles. The authorities believe Gardner will try to get funds by robbing another 


train. 


MOTHER ARRESTED AS PICKPOCKET 


[N the crowded street of a New York pushcart-market center two detectives, on 

the lookout for pickpockets, arrested a mother of five children recently. The 
detectives say they watched her pick the hand bags of two women who were 
absorbed in their day’s marketing. ; 

Later, in court, the accused woman described herself as Mrs. Julia Ditchner, 
thirty-four years old, of No. 224 East Second Street. According to the police, 
she is an old offender, with a record of arrests during the last nine years in New 
York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Boston. She usually works with a male con- 
federate, the police assert. Her husband is said to earn an honest living as a 
painter. Their eldest child is eleven years of age, the youngest is two. 








if you are an employer and desire to piace your employ in the iti in your office er factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if yeu are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes invelving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of yeur friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persone concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you ber expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with er without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


Seery care wilt be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

R. L. W.—You are equally miscast in the steel mills and in the office. You 
are innately a salesman, and your great instinctive interest is in people. You 
are tactful without half trying and persuasive without effort. Look into the 
possibilities of this work, and I am sure that you will discover that your mind is 
attracted toward it. 


You should beware of tying yourself to any form of domestic life. If 
you marry, try to find a girl who likes travel and who is more interested in the 
business world than in a home. She will be either a very decided blonde or a 
dark and vivacious brunette. The intermediate type are never such extremists. 


C. M. W.—Your writing shows that you possess executive ability, but that 
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" you are not truly ambitious in the sense of being really interested in making a 
success of life. So many, many people like you—wanting the rewards of success 
and able to win them, but without any real heart in the business! Buck up, 
C. M. W., and go out after success with a whoop, and you'll surprise yourself. 
Of your inclosures, number one is practical and kind. Two has a very weak 
will. Three is hopeful, but has a bad temper. Four has a strong will and ought 
to be successful. Five is too fond of pleasure, but has unusually good taste. 
She ought to be doing work that would use this. Six is immature; needs all sorts 
of training. Seven is a person who is too emotional, too easily made unhappy. 
Eight is normal and moderately practical. Nine is a very positive character and 
can work into executive positions if she tries. 


Mrs, Krettum.—The problems which confront the mothers of half-grown 
families always engage my most earnest attention. No, I am never bored with 
my work. If I were I should quit it. You never can do anything well that 
bores you. Your problems are, indeed, worth study. Mary’s writing shows a 
morose and moody girl, but I think you are wrong in considering her sly and 
untruthful. She is probably very sensitive to criticism, and, having found out 
that it is often directed toward her, she says or does anything she can think 
of to avert it. If I were you I should try to help her by giving hér, not demon- 
strative affection, which she would resent, but by taking a tone of respectful 
consideration toward her. As she is the oldest, let her have the proper place 
of the head of your small clan. As for Robert, I suspect that he is a strongly 
contributing cause to her unhappiness, for he is an assertive, vain, and selfish 
child. Sorry; I see, of course, that he is the favorite child, and I think that a 
pity. Further, if you continue to encourage him you will have a far more serious 
problem on your hands as he grows up. Make him obey his sister. It will be 
good for him and will restore her pride and self-confidence. Your youngest 
child has no formed “hand” as yet, so I cannot judge him, but from a few 
tendencies it looks to me as if here was another Robert. Don’t be blinded to 
the faults of your sons and cold to the virtues of your daughters, as so many 
mothers are. It is a fatal mistake. It is bad for the girls, of course, but it is 
absolute ruin for the boys. 


V. F.—Your handwriting shows that you are a person whose worst fault 
is a very high and uncontrollable temper. It is so pronounced, in fact, that 
as I look at your writing it is hard for me to see anything except those heavy, 
vicious digs of the pen which reveal your defect. The tone of your letter is 
made unpleasant by this quality, but I am sure that you are unconscious of that 
fact. I am not at all surprised at your complaint that you cannot hold your 
friends and that people are continually misunderstanding you. What if you do 
apologize when you have flown into a rage without cause? By the time you have 
done that a few times a friend is neryous in your society and instinctively on 
the defensive. That doesn’t make for a happy, friendly atmosphere, and another 
row is almost sure to occur. See? The only thing for you to do is to subdue 
your temper. When you do you will find the world a more friendly place. 





16 Fourtn STREET.—The woman's writing that you inclose shows what are 
the supposedly conventional feminine qualities—gentleness, affection, sensitiveness, 
mild love of beauty, orderliness, and purity. The man’s shows exactly the same! 
Nothing like graphology for knocking traditions into a cocked hat. These two 
persons are very much the same. I see no reason why they shouldn’t be friends. 
Like often draws like, you know. Your handwriting shows that you are still 
immature. What d’you mean by “feminine weakness?” Huh? Mental, moral, 
gE—ns 
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or physical? Arid don’t you think that that was rather a tactless remark to make 
to a woman who is giving you her professional services free of charge? Just 
the same, I’m sure that you will be surprised by having it taken that way, which, 
if you will reflect on the matter, may explain why people have this extraordinary 
way of getting angry at you, which you mention with such a bewildered air. 
Briefly, put yourself in the other fellow’ s place, and you will be more apt to make 
friends with him. 


A. S. L.—Your “t” bar is so long, so strong, and so emphatic, and your 
pen pressure is so beta and well sustained, that I am more than astonished 
at the tone of your letter to me. How can you be so despairing? It is not 
natural for you. How can you whine and cringe like this, when your “t” bar 
says that you would be defiant under disaster or injustice? What in the world 
can be the matter with you? I strongly advise you to pull yourself out of this 
slough of despond into which you have fallen, and to blush with shame over 
your supine immersion in it. I don’t care what the matter is. And, ten chances 
to one, it’s not half so bad as you think, You’ve just struck a sort of moral air 
pocket. 


CLaupe E, W.—The very fact that your writing is rather a wild affair of 
a certain type shows me that you are on the right track in taking up the study of 


commercial art. 2 We ass 
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However, your “t” bar is rather light and short and that shows that your 
will power is “not so “anoets ” Better look to this. You are es ig § incon- 
stant and selfish in affection and in friendship. Sorry! Better look te that, too. 


Biepsor.—I’m glad you think that I am “genial.” Some people don’t agree 
with you! You see, I believe in really saying what I see in handwriting, and 
I do agree that I am sometimes trying to my clients, but at least they can depend 
on it that I am not just putting down words because they will sound pleasant. 
Your handwriting shows that you are a person of considerable ardor and in- 
tensity of feeling, but that you have a large slice of good sense and practical 
ability with which to counterbalance your impulses. You are a lover of beauty, 
react strongly to fine and harmonious surroundings, and are impatient with people 
who do not. Look out for the man who is materialistic and grasping and crude. 
Women of your type so often are swept off your feet, as the expression is, by 
such men, only to deeply regret-it the moment that the ties of marriage begin 
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to be felt. You are, in fact, so aggressively independent that it would be well for 
you to approach marriage with the greatest ef caution. 


Frank A., Hotel Work.—As you don’t give me any name to use besides your 
own, which you do not wish me to, I am trying to identify yow in this way. 
Your wife is entirely right. Your difficulty is im your own mind and not in the 
work. A great many persons suffer from this tendency to dislike all work that 
they undertake, and to continue the feverislr search for something that will meet 
a need which, when pressed, they cannot define. You belong to the great big 
class that most of us do—the class which is not especially talented, but which 
can do all kinds of work, once we have made up our minds. to win success and 
to be content in all the situations in which we find ourselves. Of course I don’t 
mean that you should foolishly stick to a place which is: too hard, or which does 
not pay. My opinion is that in the hotel business: you will have as good an oppor- 
tunity as anywhere, if you will just settle your mind to it. . 


Joun T. C. Mopesto.—You are a very positive character, but are not vain 
or too assertive. Your ideals are definite and your ambitions well defined. If 
all of us were as sensible and well poised as you are, this world would be in a 
very much better state. Your friend has a character which is, alas, far different. 
This person is both vain and selfish—a very bad combination indeed. The dis- 
position is “flighty,” as the expression is. Love of pleasure is too pronounced. 
The temper is uncertain, to put it very mildly, This writer ought to learn self- 
control. 


M. 28. L.—It would take up this week’s entire department space if I should 
do all of the thirty specimens you sent in. I will do “Estelle,” since she has 
an interesting “hand”—which few of the others have. Send one specimen at 
a time, and I’ll do my best for you. Estelle is the sort of woman that ought 
to be in a public position of some kind. She revels in social life, shines when 
talking to groups, and is thrilled and interested by crowds. She could use this 
in a great many ways if she wishes to earn her own living. From the girl who 
has the tobacco and magazine concession in a big hotel to the woman who is a 
political leader is a long range in which Estelle will find all sorts of opportunities. 


Mary.—Your husband’s writing shows me that he is a pretty fine fellow, 
and I can’t imagine why he should find it so difficult to get work or to keep it. 
Perhaps he is in the wrong line. Is he doing routine office work? If so, there 
is your difficulty, for his true talent is his resourcefulness, his ability to “turn 
his hand” to anything that needs to be done at the moment. He would be a 
far better mechanic than an office man. Now don’t shy at that word “mechanic.” 
Many a man, to appease the pride of his wife, has condemned himself to a 
lifetime of misery by using a bookkeeper’s outfit instead of a tool box. Your 
handwriting shows a forceful character in which there is a fair amount of good 
nature and more than the average intelligence. I see no reason why you should 
not make friends that are “worth while;” in fact there is nothing in the writing 
of either yourself or your husband to show that you are handicapped in any way. 
You must have fallen into a sort of “pocket” for a time, or you are very un- 
congenially situated. Both of you are proud, though, and it may be that you 
have drifted into the way of acting in a “stand-offish” manner that discourages 
people from being friendly. You know the true recipe for catching friends, don’t 
you? Well, listen—be a friend. , 


E. S. O.—No, I don’t think that any of us are “predestined” to misfortune 
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I do think that some of us have a much harder time than others, and that there — 
are periods in the lives of all of us when things seem particularly to go wrong; 
but if we will have patience and use good sense, we will usually come out all 
right. Believe me, I know what I am talking about, not only from very extensive 
observation, but from personal experience. Your handwriting shows me that 
your disposition is not naturally a buoyant one, and so you find it harder than 
it is for many of us to live through the periods of depression. You are too 
sensitive, too quick to react to your surroundings. This is always a disadvantage 
and should be struggled against vigorously. 


F. S. H.—With all your lack of real self-control ydu-have a lot of shrewd- 
ness and business acumen. You are a lover of money, and a person who does 
not value those things in life which are not represented by it does not interest 
you. Your personality is a dominant one. You express your opinions in no 
uncertain terms and are none too careful to verify the premises on which you 
base them. 


I should say that you had a fair amount of sincerity, but that you were inclined 
to rate people largely according to the degree of their usefulness to you. 


ALFRED R., New York City.—I don’t see that you are really bashful. Your 
lack of self-assertiveness comes from a lack of proper training. If I were you 
I would go to a school where stage dancing is taught and get myself put through 
a thorough course of instruction. You will see by this that I do think that you have 
some talent for the stage. Just how much it is I don’t know, but it is at least worth 
developing. The specimen signed “B.” shows a strong will and a pronounced love 
of pleasure. This writer is a constant friend, but is not very ambitious and is in- 
clined to be lazy. The other specimen is the writing of a person who is fat 
less affectionate and far less kind, but who has a mind that ought to be trained 
for business, as it is well fitted to win success through such work. 


Mr. H. H. Jerome.—It is not possible for me to deal in this department with 
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the problem that you present to me. Please write and give me your address, 


or some address where you can get mail, If I say anything that will be of 
teal help to you, it will violate that confidence which you wish me to keep. 


Lester.—I don’t believe that boys of fourteen should try to settle on a 
“life work” unless they have some very, very decided talent. Your handwriting 
_ shows that you are rather more earnest and ambitious than the majority of 
young chaps of your age, but it doesnot show that you have any one pronounced 
talent as yet. So the best thing for you to do is to go right on getting a 
generally good education and waiting for the opening to appear. If no positive 
talent turns up at all, don’t be discouraged. You will be just like most of the 
_ fest of us, an all-around, useful person, who will try to do well at anything that 
comes to harid. 


E. CLEvELAND.—You also are one of the well-balanced persons who are 
boons to this vexed world. You haven’t as much force and decisiveness as you. 
really need, but this is partly compensated for by your firmness in holding to a 
decision once it is made, and by your good sense in refusing to be influenced by 
any one except after long reflection.. You are naturally conservative and are 
never quick to take up with any new thing; but your appreciation and friendliness 
and convictions are all deep and fine. 


_ Thank you for your kind words as to L. R.’s department work. And don’t 
fail to drop that line to the one that you mention. 


Mrs. GERMAINE DE F.—The laws of this country are quite different from your 
own, and your rights as a married woman are so much greater that I am sure 
your knowledge of them will alter your whole plan. Write to Miss Pugh, of 
the legal department, for advice. So far as your husband’s writing is concerned, 
it shows refined cruelty and such extraordinary complexity and peculiarity that 
I would seriously suspect him of being mentally slightly off balance. Mind you, 
that is far from actual insanity, and I doubt» whether you could do anything 
on that basis. But you can declare your intention of becoming an American 
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citizen, I am sure, and proceed to get yourself and your property under the 
protection of our laws. Your handwriting shows so much cleverness, such 
adaptability, and so much business ability that there is no doubt that you will 
be able to go into business for yourself, with success, as soon as you can get 
your affairs arranged. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


By Candlelight 


Candles in New Vork suggest dinner tables, polished silver, 
gleaming glass. But the glow of Nina’s candle disclosed the 
jagged hilt of a knife in the bosom of a ‘‘fence.’’ 


By Edward Leonard 


Mr. Britlatch Breaks 
the Law 


As a general rule a lawbreaker gets his medicine sooner or 
later. And Mr. Britlatch has an overpowering fear. of taking 
that medicitie. 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J, BURNS 


well-known criminologist, whe for years has beca engaged ia the study and investigation of 

crime aad crimi ir readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating te 
te psychological problems, and the srotection of life and property against criminals’ and ether 

evil doers. sooking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-69 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, Hf stamp 
ty Is inelesed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in ali cases te be omitted, wher 


Training Police Dogs 


NUMBER of men both on and off the police force have been making 
A inquiries of me about the training and use of police dogs. The prevail- 

ing idea seems to ve that these animals are dangerous to handle, and 
that their use is not good except in following the most desperate of criminals. 

This impression is entirely wrong. The so-called police dog, which came 
into the public eye during the war because of its use during that period is a dog 
which makes an ideal pet for children, provided it is trained for that. So does 
the collie. The collie, in fact, was as much a spectacular performer during the 
war as were the Belgian and German dogs who won more publicity because of 
their novelty. 

The police dog’s whole value lies in his great intelligence. He can be taught 
what it is that you want him to do, and when he has learned that, he will do his 
utmost to do it; and even if he is in the midst of a spring on a man that he has 
hunted dewn, the voice of his master can turn him from his purpose. 

Te accomplish this the trainer has to have infinite patience and perfect good 
temper and a gteat deal of time to spend on the dog. What is more, it must be 
an amount of time that is given at fixed hours. Feeding and petting, housing, 
and all the questions that pertain to the raising of dogs generally, must be settled 
with the greatest care and the routine adhered to rigidly. 

The training of these dogs does not seem to be too difficult for a patient 
man or a lad who thoroughly knows dogs, but there must not be any of the 
good-natured play between master and dog that there can safely be when the 
two are not contemplating such serious work. The word of the master must 
always mean something and must never be used without a purpose. One of 
the men who has trained many of the police dogs in this country told me that 
the romping, petting, indiscriminate feeding and handling which the average dog 
about a house receives, is fatal to a police dog. , 

If he is played with at indefinite times, he will not know when the play 
ceases. Moreover, careless handling will make him lose that triggerlike tension 
by which his obedience to a command or even to a look is as automatic as the 
response of the control lever of a perfect engine. 

This answers the question so often put to me as to whether the police dog 
can also be the household pet of his master. He cannot. His life must be 
severely regulated, and this is impossible where a number of persons are recog- 
nized as his masters in greater or less degree. If he can be kept in a household 
where this will be rigorously observed, he is an absolutely safe inmate of it; far 
more so, say the experts, than the majority of dogs. 

A policeman who would carefully train such a dog would undoubtedly have 
something to offer his superiors, at a pinch, that might bring a man hunt to a 
speedy close. This answers a few of the more serious inquiries from present 
members of the force. 

As to a man’s training such a dog and then presenting it and himself for 
candidates to any municipal force, the man would have to go through the regular 
procedure, just as if he did not possess the dog, and would have to wait for 
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occasions when he might present to his superiors the services of the animal, just 
as in the previous case. 

The experts say that a man should train a dog under their supervision, but 
I have seen several wonders who were wholly trained by their masters according 
to their personal ideas. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that there 
are certain things which every police dog must thoroughly understand. 

He must be willing to follow anywhere and against all opposition and to the 
full extent of his physical strength, the individual that his master has pointed out 
to him as the object of the hunt—or the scent of the individual that his master 
gives him. He must obey instantly every word of command that he has been 
taught, even though he puts himself in danger by it. He must be taught that, 
when he gets his man, he is not to injure him, but to hold him. This is the 
most important lesson, as on it will depend whether the dog will be safe to work 
or not. He must know some word that will tell him to return to where his 
master is. He must keep quiet though everything is happening that can make 
a dog bark, growl, or whine. He must lie down, sit, crouch, at the word of 
command. He must be taught to leap, and encouraged to get over high fences. 
A dummy should be used to practice him with, and this practice must not be 
slackened for a single day. 

Men accustomed to training hunting dogs will recognize that the system 
is the same in this ‘case. Like the hunter in good training, the police dog de- 
signed for active service has to be kept from too intimate association with any 
one but his master. I have known hunting men who were furious if any other 
man so much as looked intently at their dogs. 

As for young lads training a dog in this way, it would be at least a good 
discipline for the lad and could not harm the dog. In fact this might be a very 
good way for a young fellow with a mind set toward the detective profession 
to begin, and in a community where there was perhaps just a sheriff or a con- 
stable, opportunities might be given him occasionally to show what he could do, 
and in this way he could get actually in touch with the profession. 

It should be remembered that the dog should become his master’s when 
young, and that too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that unless he 
is an absolutely safe dog, in the sense of being one that can be depended on to 
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obey every word of his master, he is worse than no dog at all, and his training 
will do nothing but add a dangerous animal to the country. 


SAZORAV GSAS 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the seience that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
Studying their facial and bedily charaeteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintagces would make congenial 
secial companions, which suitable business asseciates, et cetera. Unless your case Is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until bis articles treat upen the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, if yew are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
whieh baffle yeu, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inelose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be earefully returned, if @ 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Foot—Continued 


OME oddities about the relationship of the human foot to the human dispo- 
w sition may be noted. The very highly arched foot is always the foot of 
pride and imperious will. This is without exception. It holds good, even 

when the foot is fat and otherwise shapeless, which, of itself,-is an indication of 
stupidity. The highly arched foot gives an abrupt arch from the line of the 
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" toes to the ankle and makes an arch in the ball of the foot, beneath which, in 
» extreme cases, a little stream of water can be sent without wetting the skin. 
This foot, called the aristocratic foot by all nations except the Chinese, is not 
a natural foot at all. It is a foot made by countless thousands of generations 
of shoe wearers. 

The natural foot, beautiful and strong, I have frequently seen in African 
women of rather better rank, such, for instance, as the well-born women of the 
Berbers. Their feet, for all the centuries that we have records of them, have 
not known shoes. 

On surface appearances it may seem that this unnatural foot can express 
nothing, but that it has been molded by an artificial means. But we must re- 
member that it is practically impossible really to separate artificial from natural 
when we come to estimate the slow progress of man through the ages. The 
moment that our prehistoric ancestors had discovered the secret of fire and of 
a conveyance that moved on the waters, they left what was and is the animal 
world. When they went a step farther and crossed themselves in skins and fitted 
a stone to sling, they had begun to walk in the path which, to-day, is without 
automobiles, aéroplanes, and all the other “unnatural” conditions of modern life. 

So this foot, with its indication of pride, is really a record of birth and 
breeding. Those with the highly arched foot come, invariably, from long lines 
of ancestors who ruled. They were the men and women who rode while others 
walked. - They were the persons who wore the delicately made shoe, whose feet 
reposed in silk and velvet when their lesser brethren were tramping about in 
heavy wooden sandals. 

In a way the foot and hand are all but incontestable hallmarks of ruling 
_ ancestry. It takes at least ten generations for the heavy wrist and the heavy 
ankle to die out from a stock originally manual laborers. It takes twenty gen- 
erations for that same wrist and ankle to come down to the beauty of the 
aristocratic type. Any one who doubts this should consult a horse breeder, who 
knows this law so well that he would be able to judge a horse were he to see 
only its hocks. 

The thinner ankle and wrist always give grace and flexibility to hand or 
foot. Some persons, with large bones of wrist and ankle, are so loosely articu- 
lated that this effect of graceful action is gained, anyway, but close observation 
will show that the flowing lines, given by the small bones, are entirely absent. 
Thus many a dancer, angular and raw-boned, contrives to charm because her 
articulation is so flexibly constructed, but she can never compete really with the 
woman of softly rounded body and tiny bones. 


CALPE? 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


ETECTIVE TOM ELLORY was—ah—clever. He knew it. Any one 
D who was associated with him three hours was bound to know it, too, for 
didn’t he tell ’em so himself? , 

Ellory was assigned to the case of Max Hartman’s burglarious band. He 
was sent out from headquarters to a suburban town, where it was known, b 
reason of a sure tip, that Max and his two or three followers intended to wor 
next. Ellory’s job was to try to get the goods on the band, and, if possible, 
to prevent any further thieving by this hitherto elusive group. 

A word about the Hartman methods of conducting a job: Before an actual 
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burglary was committed, an advance man would go to the town in which some — 
burglary was proposed, and “get the lay.” This man’s official title in the jargon. 
of crookdom is “gay cat.” His only function was to look over the town’s pros- 
pects, find out at what time the job could best be carried out, and what was the 
safest method of procedure. When such information -was gained, the gay cat 
then sent the word along to the leader, Hartman, who, with whatever assistance 
. he and the gay- cat thought might be necessary, would ceme to the town and rob, 
The gay cat generally quit the town before the advent of the others; and, too, 
a period of time usually elapsed between the gay cat’s visit and the committing 
of the crime. But the point in these maneuvers that most interests us is that 
the gay cat’s communications were always made to Hartman in cipher—and 
Ellory was put on the case largely because he was something of an expert, in 
a small way, in working out secret writing. 

Ellory’s plan was to glue himself to the gay cat while that functionary was 
rounding up prospects; then, when the word was passed along to Hartman, he 
would intercept that word, wait at the scene of the proposed burglary, and catch 
the men red-handed. 

After perhaps a week in the town Ellory’s man led him to the telegraph 
office, and the detective knew that his chance had come. He entered the office, 
to find his man seated at a desk busily writing out a message on a telegraph 
form. Soon the telegram was carried to the clerk behind the counter, the 
charges were paid, and the gay cat departed. 

Ellery intended to get a copy of that telegram, but there was no need. He 
stepped to the desk where the gay cat had been writing, and, on the blank sheet 
that came next on the pad after that on which the gay cat’s message had been 
written, he found all that he needed. The pencil pressure had been sufficiently 
strong to allow of a clear reading from this unmarked, though indented, page. 
And the writing that Ellory saw was a jumble of letters that could mean but 
one thing—a cipher. Elated, Ellory tore off the blank sheet and hastened home- 
ward. 

It teok Ellory much longer to solve the cipher than he anticipated. And the 
result of his work was most surprising, to say the least. Here’s the cipher. 
See for yourselves what it contained: 


OQRV XQUO NT TODVY EKFO HWHWX BIDMS 


The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: “Silk safe at Morley’s ware- 
house. We win if Lefty don’t talk.” It was a transposition cipher. The text 
consisted of eleven words; the first eleven letters in the cipher were the eleven ~ 
initial of these text words. The next eleven letters were the letters which come 
second in sequence in the words of the text—and so on. 


~~ 


KIDNAPS WRONG GIRL 


SAM LOMBARDO, proprietor of a pool room in Chicago, intended one night 

not long ago to kidnap-Rose Luchessi, with whom he was in love. Neither 
Miss Luchessi nor her father looked with favor upon Lombardo’s suit. Learning 
that the Luchessi family were to attend a party, Lombardo, with four friends, 
lay in wait for them. As the Luchessis approached, Sam jumped out, knocked 
down five or six excited relatives, and carried off what he thought was his un- 
willing love. After being driven about the city for more than an hour, the 
kidnapers discovered that they had carried away the -wrong girl. They had 
taken Antonia, a younger sister. Lombardo brought Antonia home and promptly 
was arrested. 
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TERRANOVA, JOSEPH.—We have a letter for you from 
your father. Please send us your address at once. 

SLATS and Vien Mico! address is Box 367, Crewe, Vir- 
ginia. J. E. 
WITTER, 


Ohio, on July 17 
, California, 


Saree E.—He left his home in Bucyrus. 
, 1919, and was last heard from in San 
on June #4, 1920. He is seventeen years 
inebes tall, and has brown hair and 
gray eyes. 
any information as to his George Witter, 
Box 197, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


£. R. S., formerly of San Diego, California, is asked to 
write to his mother, as she is very anxious to hear from 
him, and will be grateful any one who can tell her 
where he is. Mrs. Charlotte Snyder, care of this magazine. 


LIVINGSTON.—Write to your family at once. Every- 
thing is to your satisfaction. 


HALL, ALBERT JAMES.—He was last heard of at 
Eureka, California, in 1918. He is about thirty-three years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, with brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a prominent nose. He is a miner, and when last 
heard of was the owner of a mine somewhere in California, 
lis sister will be grateful for any news of him, and asks 
him, if he sees this, to write to her at the old address. 
Mildred Hall. 

‘RAISIG, PAUL J.—He is about ae years old, and 
lived for a time in Washington, D. His address is 
wanted by an old friend, who will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give information regarding his present 
whereabouts. H. H, F., care of this magazine. 


FOX.—information is wanted about the relatives of 
ENOCH D. FOX, who died in 1856, leaving an infant 
daughter in the care of her mother’s brother. This brother 
died without telling the child anything of her father’s peo- 
ple. She would also like to hear from the descendants of 
JOHN RILEY, of Kentucky, or from any one who can 
give Information that will help to Pom them. Please write 
t Mrs. S. Fox Longacre, P. O. Box 694, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 


VAN DYKE, NICK, 
Train. Write to your pal, 
this magazine. 

COAGAN, first name not given. He was last heard of 
nineteen years ago. For a time he was a druggist in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and later went on to the stage. 
He has a sister named Brewn in Worcester, and a nephew, 
Ciiford. He is now about forty-nine years old. He may 
write his name Cogan. Any information will be greatly 
qppreciated. P. H. R., care of this magazine. 


ALLEN, LUTHER 8.—He left Antelope, Oregon, where 
he had lived for several years, in 1913, and has not been 
heard from since. He is thirty-nine years old, about five 
feet ten inches tall, with very light hair and blue eyes 
He might be on a sheep or cattle ranch. He is asked to 
write to his mother, who will be glad to hear from any 
one who can give her news of her absent son. Mrs. 

H. Swinchen, 811 Josephine Street, Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 


SCHAEFFER, RAY.—He served Mg the U. 8. army at 
Camp Gordon, Georgia, Co. D, Fifth Replacement Regi- 
in 1918. An old buddy like to hear from 
Joseph ©. Sullivan, 219 Brooklyn, 
New York. 

HATHAWAY, LILLIAN.—She was born in 
is about thirty-five years old. She lived in 
or four years, and left there to go to 
rmont, in 1909, where she was last ae 

d friend would Iike to hear from her. 
215 Cold Street, South Boston, Massachusetts. 


PAMPINELLA, BELLA.—Piocase write to C. F., 
this magazine. 
CRAINE.—Iiiformation is wanted of the relatives of 
M. Craine, who died in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
1912. His son would be glad to hear from any 
. He would also like to hear from his old pal, 
SAMUEL R. (CHUP) WOOD, who was last heard of in 
Dodson, Louisiana, in 1920. Private Norbert L. Craine, 
Care of this magazine. 
GONDY, Agt, who lived on Stanford Street. 
Stes, in 1914, is asked to write to M. Cole. care 
Magazine. 


whereabouts. 


formerly with the 108th Supply 
Private Guy Adams, care of 


be 
Vierfleld Street, 


Portland, 


care of 


Los An- 
of this 


HUEY, M. G.—He was last heard from two years age 
in Mishawka, Indiana. is son wants to write to 
nm. iy hopes to hear from Bim seen, Roy Huey, Trask, 

ssour 


KINCANNON, MACK.—When last heard from he was in 
Los Angeles, about a year ago. Hig sister is anxious to 
hear from him, and hopes he will write at ence. Mrs. M. 
Mason, Route 3, Box 63-B, Henryetta, Oklahema. 


WALKER, GUSTA.—She waa last heard of about ten 
years ago, in Greenfield, Indiana. A dear friend would be 
gied ay — from her. Mrs. Panmy Carmey, BR. F. D. 
4, a, 


paeasnng MAGGIE.—She was last heard of in Baker, 
Oregon. Any one knowing = present address will do a 
favor by writing to W. amsen, 117 South Main 
Street, Logan, Utah. 


SWANK, ED.—He was born and breught up in and 
near Paris, Illinois. He left his heme in 1898, and was 
last seen in Chicago. His sister will be deeply grateful to 
any one who can tell her what kas become of him. Mrs 
G. B. Seitz, 411 West End Avenue, Paris, Illinois. 


BROTHER HAROLD.—Please come heme. 7. = Ss 
dead, and we would all be glad te see you. If 
this, please write. Jessie Clark, 3006 West Third” Street, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


JOHNSON, CHARLIE gl One — was 
from in Augud® 1920. was gtven hi 
the navy in January, i921 * and may ; 
cago, © Any information about him will be gratefully _re- 
ceived by Mrs. Rachel Johnson, 2128 Mayer Avenue, New- 
berry, South Carolina, 


McCARTHY, DANIEL.—He was 
Texas, in 1889. heard that he was at 
Nebraska, and was going to France 
Corps. Any information will be gladly 
“his brother, Jerry MoCarthy, 726 West Lex- 

ington Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ADAMS, ALBRO A.—When last beard from he was in 
Company F, Thirteenth Infantry, Offieers’ Training Camp, 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, in 1917-18. His 
mother, M——, would like to hear from him, care of this 
magazine. 


WARREN, SAM, 


last heard 


last heard from at 


who had two daughters, Gracie and 
Ada May, or Etta May. Ten years age one of these girls 
had married, but her name its net knewn. Their half 
sister is anxious to find them, and would be 
any information concerning them or her father. 
born in 1904, ter her parents had separated, 
has never seen her sisters. Mrs. Edith Brister, 
this magazine. 


McWILLIAMS, WALTER.—He was last hea of in 
Dallas, Texas. Also MATTIE FERGUSON, last. a of 
at the same place. The present address ef these two is 
wanted by a friend, who will appreciate any information. 

W., care of this magazine. 


eare of 


RHODES, CHESTER S.—He was last heard from eight- 
een years ago in San Francisco, when was prospecting, 
and was heard to have made a strike. His brother wants 
to hear from him at once to settle property left him by 
his sister. Any one knowing bis present whereabouts will 
do a favor by writing to E. T, Rhodes, Route 56-A, Home- 
stead, Florida. 


HAMEL.—When I was six or seven years okd I was put 
in a home at Montfort, Canada, and was adopted from 
there by Mr. Henri Champagne, of Montreal, when I was 
twelve years of age. In 1918 I came to the United 
States, to try to find some ef my relatives, but have not 
succeeded. I shall be very grateful to any one who can 
help me. Herve Hamel, care of this magazine. 


HOLMES, MRS. RUTH.—Your father is dead, and your 
sister Corma is very low. Your — is very much wor- 
ried about you, so write to her at once. 


DU BOIS, JEAN.—I have been your friend all tases 
the trouble, and am still waiting for yeu I 
still have faith in you, and will fo oreive zoe if oe "will 
only write and let me know where you My promise 
still holds good. H. L., care of this marazine. 





Missing Department 


Senne. PETER F., formerly 
New Ras gave . pat = se 4 for 


York City, 

w Purivance, can same by 
firing. a full description of it, addressed rs EO 
of this magazine. 


JAMES, last heard of 
thirty years ago. ec 
d' or wee 2 

do a seat favor by writi their 
Cherry, Route 2, Box 68, Fort “Svorth, 


anenen, GEORGE oe. a 
in Fort Worth, Texas, abou 
who can give = news 
they are now, 
brother, Horace v 


Texas. 

MALONEY, J. A.—He was last heard of in Caney, 
Kansas. His daughter Ruth would like to se by 4 
has become of — and will be a grateful to 
who can give her his Mrs. T. a Jami- 
son, 421 Street, Marlin, "Tones. 

ew Sg SnAte sti was last heard of in Oklahoma. 
His niec sy tke to —_ > from him, or from any one 
who knows present Jea E. Jotnson, 127 
West Second iBtreets eet. Superior, fr, Wisconsin. 

wesaey, soummne, also known as Jobnnie Pannel. 
When | from he was in the navy at St. Helena, 

inta. His home is some- 

mother is very anxious to hear from 

hopes tf he sees this that he will write to her 

without delay, or to John L. Dixon, 420 Rose Avenue, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

THOMPSON, JOHN.—He is eighteen years old, about = 
feet six inches tall, with light- “brown hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexion. He was last heard from in Seattle = 


1920. be grateful for any Information that 
will help her to brother. Mrs. Lena Nichols, 482 
East Pine Street, Portland, Oregon. 


LYNN, CLINTON.—He is five feet nine inches tall, with 
light eyes and hair, nearly bald. There is a mole on his 
fee, nd 6 pet ce Se ee ote ot es oe He was 
last heard of in Monroe, Michiga Any one knowing his 
Present address will do a favor 4 writing to to J. W., 
of this magazine, 
ELLS, CERIL JOHWN.—He entered Middlebury = 
verneur, New Yerk, in 1906, heard 
of about. 1916 from somewhere in the 
ll teaching school. Your old friends would 
from you, Sherlock. Any one knowing his whereabouts, 
please communicate with Noah, care of this magazine. 


InNGR BAnAe. RRB. GEnneT hae was last heard of 
in a x Di and her small daughter, 
Lois, oom te West Virginia, and from there on 
Seattls. "rriends would like to hear from 
be glad. to hear frem any one who can give news of them, 
or fell them where aed are at the present time. F. K., 
care of this m 

oe DAN. ~——_ was born in New York Sate, 

was 1909, near the town of Pitca 

Femmayivenie” at that time he was about forty-five —— 
old was a prospector and miner and was going to 
Colorado. Also ALBERT VANCE, who was | seen in 
1919 in Gary, Indiana. He is a steel worker, about twenty- 
eight vears eld, five feet eight inches tall, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested and powerfuily built. He has dark hair and 
brown eyes, and tattoo marks on his arms. 


care 


Tavies. ag —He left his home in nn s 
November 


on and has not been 
His 
glad 


is vety ‘tnhiapey at his abvence, vand. wou 
He was ~ t beard “of in a Marriobons rg. aw § A f this 

3! au care ol 
magazine 


work 
m_ sine, 
ld be 
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to bear from 


GRIFFEN, JERRY, last seen in Menlo Park, California, 
in 1906; JAMES H. KIDD, formerly Santa Cruz; 
ROBERT BURNS, last heard of in San Mateo: and 
FRANK, surname unknown, last beard of in San Francigoo, 
where he was sell ny information about _ 
men will be appreciated by Charles E. Byrne, 307 South 
Street, San Mateo, California. 


gy REERS. B. A.—tIn 1914 he was in the navy on the 

8S. S. “Cumberland,” in Cuba, and has not been be heard 

am, since that time. A friend would be glad to get 

news of him, and hopes if he sees this that he will write, 
. A. M., care ef this magazine. 


HANSEN, SWERRA. te a is very ill, 
been worying about you. come home, or write 
once, as it would help a 4 lot. Your sister Helen. 
3108 Washington Street, Spokane, Washington. 


BILLIE. Fae og reconsider your plans. L. needs you. 
Everything will be forgotten. Do this for his sake. If you 
need fare, let me know, and it will be sent. M. M. 1 


CAVENEY, WILLIAM.—He was last heard of in Chicago, 
about 1910-11. His parents are very anxious and worried 
about him, as they have had no news of him since that 
time. It is feared that he may have been in 

accident, and perhaps has lost his memory. All eff 
a — have failed, and it is earnestly heped that some 

readers may be able to relieve the anxiety of his 
family, by giving them some information that will help them 
to know what has become of him. Please write to Alfred 
C. Cox, care of this magazine, 


ME i ie HIRAM T.—Dear uncle, I have tried very 
to find you since you left. You did not give me an 

~- #- in your letter. Please write to me again. If any 
one knows the present whereabouts of my uncle and will 
write to mé¢, the kindness will be greatly appreciated. 
Beatrice Cooney, care of this magfiazine. 


LANE, LEO WILLIAM.—He ig twenty-four years old, 
five feet four inches in height, and has dark hair. 
was last heard from on October 14, 1919, when he was in 
Akron, Ohio. Any news of him will be thankfully re- 
his sister, who is very much worried about him. 


ceived by 
Lane, 1812 Lafayette Street, Swissvale, Penn- 


Mary E. 
sylvania. 


WILHELM, PEARL.—In 1913 she was cashier in a 
restaurant in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, and was last heard 
from in 1914, when said that she had taken out — 
to become a Canadian citizen, and was going to 
a pugilist called Kid Williams. Her old friend Mabel 
Blount would like to hear er, and hopes she will 
write, as she is still a friend. Mrs. M. Evans, care of 
this magazine. 

WALSH, THOMAS.—He was born or near Aghada, 


i 
County Cork, Ireland, and emigrated to America about fifty 
yeurs ago. Any information about him, or any of his 





Any informa- 
tion about ines two men will be most gratefully ap iated 
Robert M. Hyatt, 709 Wooster Street, Akron, Ohio. 


KELLER, WILLIAM EDWARD.—He is about twenty- 
eight years old, five feet seven inches tall, with blue eyes 
and dark-brewn hair. His home was in Ohio. ben last 
heard from he was working as a Western Union lineman. 
If he sees this he is asked to write to pal X. Y , care 
of this magazine. 


MILLER, ALICE M.—She was born on March 14, 
She is married, but her present name is not By ge 
uncle is very anxious to find her, and hopes if she sees 
this that she will write to him. William Crosland, care of 
this magazine. 

WATSON, CHARLES.—He is now about seventy-five years 
old, and all trace of him bee: for fifty years. He 
was about five . With bine eyes, yellow- 
reddish hair, a Neht complezion. He had a brother 
and sis*er living in ae Pennsylvania, where he 
was burn and breught up. very old friend would like 
to find him if he ts alive, aul if he is dead, would like to 
know where he died. Avy information will be gratefully 
received by R. A. Jordan, 206 East Second Street, Macon, 
Missouri. 


1886. 
Her 


POWERS.—At the ace of two weeks I was taken from 
the Wisconsin Home Society at Appleten, and adepted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jake Knoptf, of Athens, Wisconsin. My 
parents were Kdward and Lottie Powers. I was born in 
Elisworth, Wisconsim, on March 22, 1907. I do not know 
how many brothers and sisters I have, but I think there are 
five. Any information cuncerning them, or any news that 
will help me to fired my relatives, will be gratefully re- 
ceived and greatly appreciated. Florence Powers, care of 
this magazine. 

SMITH, WILLIAM H.—He was iast seen in Akron, 
Ohio, about years ago. His son would be glad to 

r from him, or from any one who knows him and can 
= ~w * he is. Glenn EB. Smith, BR. F. D. One, Doyles- 

wn 


will be thankfully received by his nephew, 
Thomas P. Walsh, 74 Merrimac Street, ‘Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. ‘i 


MILLER, EMILY.—She is thirty-one years old, about 
five feet in height, and has black hair and eyes. 
last heard of she was in a Washington lumber camp. 
brothe seeking her, and will greatly appreciate any 
information that will help him to find her. Robert H. 
Miller, 1410 Charlotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Ti mous. eae —He has not been heard from since 
November, Any news of him will be gratefully 
received by ie ‘sister. He was last seen in Boone, lowa. 
Mrs. R. K. Fischer, care of this magazine. 


about you. 


TOM.— Please watts and relieve our anxiety 
happy. 


Mother is worrying, and a letter will make her 
Margie, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


KIRBY, BULAH BRADFORD.—She was brought a. = 
an County, Kentucky, and wag a school teacher. § 

was last heard from in West Virginia, in June, 1917. = 
information in regard to her whereabouts will be gratefully 
received by her brother, J. Bradford. care of this magazine. 


O'DONNELL, JOSEPH.—He was with the Twenty-third 
Infantry, and served tn France. He was lest heard of im 
New York four years ago. Any news of him will be 
gladly received by an old friend. M. H., care of this 
magazine. 


F. W. K., who left home November 18, 1918, with D. 
Myers. When last heard of he was in Akron, Ohio, He 
is asked to write to his brother. who has important news 
for him ©. G. K., oure of this magazine. 


BRENNAN, THOMAS A.—Dear Tom, gtenns come home, 
We are still waiting for you. Mildred is not well, and I am 
heartbroken, but forgive you. Your sae will also forgive 
you if you will only write and let us know where you at 
Your wife, Bessie. 





Missing Department 


KERSHAW, JOE.—He is about twenty-seven years of age, 
five feet two inches in height, and r4 about one ‘eee 
and thirty pounds. _ bome was in nsas City, uri, 
and he was last see California. white. on his 
way to Portland, ‘Oregon, in 1918. wea information as to 
his whereabouts will be gladly received by a friend, M. R. 
Wright, care of this magazine. 


COMFORTH, HERBERT.—He left Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, some few years ago, for the West, to practice medicine, 
and settled in a State where oil was found, taking up that 
business. His uncle is seeking him, and will be glad to 
hear from any one who can tell him where he is, as he ts 
very anxious to d him. M. F.-Wallon, P. O. Box 967, 
u t ie L 





ScoTT, E. C. and W. H., brothers, nicknamed Skinny 
and Billy the peg-knocker, Both are tall and of light com- 
plexion, linemen by occupation. Their home was in 
Athens, Alabama. H. bad one leg shorter than the 
other, °° when last heard from was in Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee, 1917. Their old pal Tommy would like to 
hear from them, as he is anxious to renew old acquaintances, 
and hopes if they see this that they will write to him. 
B. E. Thompson, care of this magazine. 


EASE, MRS. MAY.—She was last heard of in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She left there for St. Joseph, Missouri, with 
her two children, Helen and Harold, in June, 1917. An 
old friend is very anxious to hear from her, and will be 
most grateful for any imformation that will help her to 
find her. Mrs. A. M. Eymer, Rainer, Washington. 


CANNON, JOHN T.—He was last heard of in 1917, 
when he was a sergeant in Company L, Eleventh Infan- 
try, at Camp Harry J. Jones. Douglas, Arizona. His 
home is in South Carolina. Any one who knows his pres- 
ent whereabouts Will do a favor by writing to C. H., care 
of this magazine. 

LE MAISEBE, Grones H.—He worked as a brakeman 
on the U. Wyoming, in April, 1920, and 
was. last heard nm, Utah, in May of that year. 
He is asked to write to his buddy, A. H. N., care of this 
magazine. 


WILSON, CHARLES E., 
Miss Agnes Campbell, 907 Boren Avenue, 
ington. This is very important. 


YANCEY, DUNNINGTON A.—There is important news 
for you in regard to that ‘*T’’ matter. Please write to 
your friend at once. 0. B. B., care of this magazine. 


HAYDON, WILLIAM JACKSON.—He is about thirty- 
nine years old, five feet nine inehes tall, and has black 
hair and blue eyes. He left his home in Iron Gate, Vir- 
ginia, in 1906, for Suffolk, same State. In 1908 his fam- 
ily received a Jetter from W. J. Wood, Eagle, Alaska, who 
had evidently been his mining partner, saying that he 
had started for home. Any information will be greatly ap- 
reciated by his brother, who is anxious to get news of 
him at once, as his mother is very ill. Charles A, Hay- 
don, Sprague, West Vriginia. 


McCAFFERY, CHARLIE.—He is about sixty years old 
and was born in Gray County, Ontario. When last heard 
of he was in Shoal Lake, Manitoba, in 1917, and before 

that was living in Clear Lak e, Wisconsin. Any one who 
knows where he is now will do a great favor by writing 
to his sister, Janet, care of this magazine. 


BROTHER LOU.—There is nothing to fear 
is settled. Mother dear died three weeks before I got 
Am now alone and cannot stay here much longer. 
write and tell me where you are. I will go and 
Your lonesome sister, M. De N., same address. 


is asked to write at once to 
Seattle, Wash- 


Everything 


Please 
meet you. 


FREDERICK, RUTH, who moved 
years ago from South Bend, Indiana, 
- to write to an old friend, E. B., 
zine. 


KEY, JOSEPH W.—He was last heard from in August, 
1918, when he was in Jacksonville, Florida. He is twenty- 
One years old, five feet eleven inches tall,. with blue eyes 
and brown hair. Any assistance in finding him will be 
steatly appreciated. H. Brown, care of this magazine. 


about seven or eight 
to Akron, Ohio, ts 
care of this maga- 


SEE, MRS. JIM, whose husband was killed. Her maiden 
fame was Julia Dethulla James. When last heard of she 
Was near Austin, Texas. Her sister, Ly is an invalid 
and unable to walk, would be very to get _news of 
= Mrs. Eliza J. Peyton, 3706 Engel ke” Street, Houston, 
exas. 


POTTS, JOE.—He is an old-time stage driver, and used 
to drive the stage over the San Marcos Pass Santa 
Barbara to Los Olivos, California, in 1878, and—afterward 
Joined the Sells and Forepaugh circus last heard 
was in Boston. In 1914 he drove the famous six 
cream mules in the stage-coach act with Miller Brothers 
101 Ranch showy and in 1916 wae in charge of the. ring 
Stock with the same show. A moving-picture company is go- 
ing to take pictures in Canada, and a real old-time stage 
driver, who can handle the horses and a coach load of folks 
Om a mountain grade is wanted, and Joe is the man. Any 
ote who can give information that would help to find him 
Will do a very great favor by writing to his old friend, 
John Muckey, care of this magazine 


THOMAS, mee. HATTIE E., formerly of Richmond and 
Hopewell, last heard < in- Canton, ‘North 
Corea. “sched. to write to her friend, F. C. H., 


LY fy So fthunt ALICE.—She was born in Switzer- 
land on the 23: ugust, 1873, = her parents are still 
living there. a." e. whe has i frdm_ her i= 
would be glad to get come news of her, 

be deeply grateful for any information ‘that will help 

find his mother. Marcel Stelmer, care of this maga- 


LYNCH, JOHN J. 
phia in 1901, when his wife 
when he went away, a boy, Willie, and a girl, 
said he was going to Florida. He is 
years old and six feet tall. 
ful for any news of him and will be glad to hear from any 
one who has known her father. Mrs. Sarah Hullman, care 
of this magazine. 


BLACK RUT. 


—He was last heard frem in Philadel- 
died, left two children 
Sarah. He 


K, whose home was formerly in Frews- 
burgh, New York. If any one knows her present address 
and will communicate th B. 8. Williams, care of this 
magazine, the kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 


OGILVIE, GEORGE W., and his sisters, MARY M. 
and KATY J. The sisters are trained nurses and were in 
Philadelphia about twelve years age. George was last heard 
from in 1909 at Topeka, Indiana, Any information will be 
greatly appreciated by T. L. Ogilvie. 


CANFIELD, JAMES.—He has been missing for six years, 
and his children are —, anxious to get news of him. He 
may be known as James Monroe, Frances Canfield, Box 
16, Bucoda, Washington 


COOLIDGE, CLYDE, and his wife, ALICE.—They have 
two children and were living in Denver, Colorado, They 
left that place suddenly on the 12th of Nevember, 1920, 
leaving no trace behind. The children are fatr and about 
three and three and a half yeara old. ‘The boy is called 
James and the girl Virginia. ay information about these 
people will be gratefully received by Mrs. Mary Barry, 1105 
Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


HICKS, SYDNEY.—He was last hoard of in Field, B. C., 
about November, 1920. His friend, Frank Makinson, would 
like to hear from him or from any one who knows him. 
332 Gone Avenue, Vancouver, B. C., Can 


HALBEISEN, GRACE.—She was last heard from in 
Texas in 1912, and disappeared from there without leaving 
any trace. Her father is very anxious to find her, and 
would be grateful for any assistance in the matter. 4. 
Halbeisen, care of this magazine. 


MRS. P. A.—If you should see this notice, please write to 
ie Grand Forks Hotel, Grand Forks, Canada. G, A 


WARD, WALTER G.—He is twenty-nine years old, 
feet six inches tall, with light hair, He left his home at 
Charlotte, N. C., in March, 1919. Any news of him will 
be thankfully received by his wife, Mrs. W. G. Ward, 
care of this magazine. 


La FORREST, GERTRUDE.—She has been missing over 
ten years, and when last heard of had been put in a home 
somewhere between LEightieth and Ninety-sixth Streets, 
New York City. She is now about twenty years old, and 
her brother, who is ber only Hving selative, is anxious to 
find her, and will be deeply grateful to amy one who can 
help him in his quest. Charles La Forrest, care of this 
magazine. 


LONG, DORIS, ten years old, with large, brown eyes 
and dark-brown eurls, and MARY, eight years old, with 
dark hair and blue eyes. Thetr grandmother thinks their 
mother is dead and that some one has the two litle girls. 
If any one who knows where they are will write to her. 
she will be deeply grateful for the kindness; as she is 
most anxious to find her grandehildren. Mrs, L. C. Howell. 
1035 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


EASTWOOD, GEORGE.—He was last heard of in Kane, 
Pennsylvania, and his sister, who has not seen him for 
twenty-three years, Lig ae grateful to_ any ene who can 

ve her news of_her brother. Mrs. H. C. Barnes, 159 
endall Avenue, mM. M.. Pitisbureh, Pennsylvania. 


OWREY, HAROLD.—He ran away frem home in 1:17 
Po joined the navy. h 
Uz. 8. “Kentucky.” 
blue eyes, a ruddy complexion. 
His brother will he grateful 
Harry 


with “auburn hair, 
is seventeen years old. 
any information that would help to find him. 
Mowre7, care of this magazine. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM A.—Please come home as soon as 
you can, as I am very lonesome and breken-hearted without 
you. Every one will be glad to tay you back. Your stand- 
ms js is all right, Please write soon. Your loving wife, 
Lizzie. 


PANZO, JOE.—He was last beard ng A in Yonkers, New 
fork, in 1920. His friend, whose home he visited in North 
Carolin*, is anxious to hear him, and hopes, if he 
sees this, that he will write. Prank J. Smith. U. S 8S 
“Henshaw,” T. B. D. 278, San Diego, California. 





LEAL, JOnN. cousin, A, 
have news of you and your sisters. 
Zealand. 


FARKINGHAM, M&S. DOROTHY BLANCH.—She is 
five feet five inches tall. of fair. 


twenty-three years old, 

complexion, with Browe hair, a small 
nose, twe slight marks, one a 

low the left the cheek bone 

walks erect. was a in England and 


sansoen, F  - ~~¥ .—He was last heard i in 
ptember, Portland, Oregon. He abeut 
twenty-eight -— roy with dark hair, ruddy Et 
and ig about five feet five inches tall. An old fet friend is 
wz. a to find him and bg) ae grateful for any news. 


ATTENTION!—I pa bern in Santa Camwe, California, 
° was in 1894 by a dentist 


f any ean help me to find her or any 
my relatives I shalt be deeply grateful. H. V. Gothard 
care of this magazine. 


SERVICE MEN ATTENTION!—Ail former members of 
Ambulance Cempany No. 4, between the dates of January 
° 17, and February 15, 1920, are requested to write to 
Sergeant =. this magazine. 
Bristow, who waa discharged fro’ 
pital, San Freouctece, 1917-18, wr 
formation coucerning these men will be greatly appreciated. 


COBOURN, PHYLLI68.—At one time she was an amateur 
dance: was last seen in Toledo, Ohio, in No- 
| 3t is thought that she went to 
shortly after that date. She is a blonde, about 
inches Any information that will help to 
find. her will be greatly appreciated. Don C., care of this 
magazine. 


W. D. J.—Your mother is frantic about you. Send her 
a letter in my care, Box 1293, Ser aa North Carolina. 
We can make everything all right. 


Ane. oe at ——- absence is a, mouch anx- 
iety. 238 on to your Aunt Grace at once 
and tet, A you. @. L. D., 465 Mount Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


CARROLL, RANBALL.—He was a sergeant in the Sup- 
pl Comoe Fifty-seventh Infantry, stationed at Camp 
D ersey, and expected to gail from there for 
China in. June, 1928. Nething has been heard of him 
since. He was twenty-three years old, with biack hair 
and cjes and dark te -, had one gold tooth 
in front. Sis heme ts Mount Carmel, Illinois. Any 
information about him wilt be gratefully received by N. 
L.. W., care ef this magazine, 


LEDGEWOOD, MAXLIENE, who lett the State Hospital 
at Kalamazoo, ._ Miickte ichigan, in Novem 1 Your friend, 
James Andrews, better known as Jimmie, would like to hear 
from you, care’ of this magazine. 


KEEGANS, «ag ep OL — ae left Texas with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon for New Mexico in July, 1920. 
An old friend eae be. “rind te hear from her, J. Swei- 
gart, 310 Tyler Serect, Amarillo, Texas. 


WILLIAMS, F. G.. who left Shreveport. Louisiana, in 
August, 1928, and was last heard from in Deming, New 
Mexico, is asked to write home to his folks, as one of 
his brothers is dead. Wheeler, oare of this magazine. 


Ph yg BR. G.—Any hig present ad- 
« 


one know 
Li — news of him, will x a favor by writ- 
ing to 218 Myrtle Avenue, Watts. California. 





ead. 
Margaret. When last heard 
Mount Vernon, Washington. They have one +*-  lizabethy 
iives in the Hast. Their nieee, will 


wi 
to communicate with them. Mrs. T. Whaley, is Belle- 
vue Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


CLARK, BAISEL.—iHe was last seen at Mexico we fn 
1911, when he lived with - AL father. vat the house 
unele, David Clark. His mi Will be glad. to heat 1 
him. Mrs. Mattie Caziton. —f;, * 74 


WOOD, LENA.—When last heard of she was in 
homa LF hag 3 her mother S /——— 
t pang FF Ly 8 grea! appre- 
Stated te ans an old a fren A. Fisher, care of this magazine, 
FOX, &. es Se Se 
Hille ant Bd. Hinds, who, when lust heard of. was 
Logansport, Loutsiana. YI would be glad to hear from 
two or from any one whe can give me their present ad- 
= Green, Bex 1382, Thrift Branch, Burk Bur- 


MORSE, CAWRENOT Be was an Indian, and when 
last heard of was Uni States navy, in January, 
1919, at the pores yt A Pelham Bay Park, New 
City. He ig inches tall. An old 


friend wishes to hear from him. ¥. E. Lancaster, care of 
this magazine. 


MARSHALL, LUCY.—Tast pexet of in rete, Canada. 
THOMAS F. BARRY. when last heard of wag going West 
from New York. JULIA MARTIN VERETTE, last heard 
from in Los Angeles. They are asked te write to Mrs. J. 
English, care of this magesins. 


FULTON LAWRENCE C.—In_ 1895 he married 
MARGARET DICKINSON, of W: 
soon after the marriage he 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. He bed Siem 3 distinguished look- 
ing, interesting persenality, spoke several languages. 
He was forty yeara old at that tine, with iron-gray hair, 
blue eyes, Roman nose, @ ustache. e was heard of 
in Rome, Georgia, steward. Any information that would 
help te know what has become of him would be gratefully 
received by his family. H. De Chaulnes, care of 
magazine. 

STANTON, CHARLES.—He was last heard from at Mount 
Vernon, New York. Any one knowing his present address 
will do a great favor by communicating with George Cole, 
463 Catherine Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


pawatt.., asenes .—His son has not seen him since 

He heard that he was in Galveston, 
7 the pm of 1912, but nothing further has been 
heard about him. He is Bas, feet five inches tall, with gray 
hair, and is a_photegraphy y one —oe his Lag, 
whereabouts will do a Cindmess by_writing his B. 
Jewell, Headquarters Detachment, Fifth Medical Regiment, 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina. 


KENT, RANDALL — PATRICK, the heirs of P. J, 
Kent, who were last heard of in or near Manito and Pekin. 
Illinois. Any one ge knows where they are, please notify 
Mrs. A, M. K., care ef this magazine. 

LEWIS, JOHN WEBSTER.—He left his family in Ten- 
nessee in 1895 nd wert West. He has never been heard 

. He would be now about sixty-eight years old, 
and had a sister caHed Mrs. Clark. w lived in Penn- 
Any information as to what has become of him 
gratefully reeetved by a member of hig family. 
L., care of this magazine. 


SWAILS, BESSY.—Pilease write to me and let me know 
where you are, Everything is all right at home. Your 
babies need you. Your sister, Mrs. J. J. A. Box 57l, 
Homer, Louisiana. 


MERRITHEW, coasts, whe was born at Gaylord, Michi- 
gan, and w last heard of in April, 1911, in Calgary. 
Alberta, Canada. * she is asked to communicate with her 
sister, Alice V. Perry, care of this magazine, 


HESS, gowns, CHARLES.—His son, who enlisted in 
has not seen or seard from his father 

grateful to any one who 

him where he is an elderly man and 

works in a piane store. George Hess, care of this magazine. 


j.—Please communicate with me at 1773 West Mount 
Vernon Street, Springfield, Missouri, care of Mrs. J. Mot- 
“a I am very anxious to hear from you.—J. 


OODS, GENERAL.—If you see this please write to your 
on” buddy, Mike Phelan, at the same address as when we 
parted. 


L——; 
















a 






‘tied in 1915, 

















SHAW-KIRBY.—I am very anxious to find relatives of 
mother, whose maiden name was RUTH ESTHER 
AW < SHORE. ‘She was the youngest 0: 
married my father, John Albert r 
* pagland, in 1891 or 1892, while she was still quite 
. 1 am the eldest of her children, born in 1893, and 
have never seen or heard of my mother’s people. She 
but could not give any particulars about 
her people because she did not know where they were liv- 
ing. £ believe they are of English- Beoteh or English-Irish 
descent. I shall be very grateful to any one who can give 
me any news regarding them. John A. Kirby, Jr., care 
of this magazine. 


MITCHELL, ETHYL, formerly of Monticello, New York, 
and last heard of in New Orleans. A- friend would like 
to communicate with her, and will be grateful to any one 
who can send her address. E. W., care of this magazine. 


wiL Kole, CHARLES.—He is about thirty-six years old, 
and PETER, about twenty-five years old. heir sister saw 
them last about nineteen years ago at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and will greatly appreciate ang pews of them. They may 
have changed their name to KINS. Isabelle Emma 
Wilkins, care of this magazine 


BOOnEY, HAROLD, is s iaiat to correspond with his 
father, ‘A. Mooney, 507 West Hayes Street, El Reno, 
Okiaho kg at once, as there are important papers waiting 

m. 


eet iens—t am very anxious to correspond with any 

who was at the Plankington State School from 1893 

to a7. My object is to renew friendships and exchange 

experiences after having left school. Please write to A. M. 
T., care of this magazine. 


WOLFE, RANSIE.—He is twenty years old, five feet 
seven inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and has gray eyes and black, curly hair. When last heard 
of he was at Burnett, Wisconsin. His mother is very 
anxious to get news of her lost son and will be deeply 
grateful for any information that will help her to com- 
municate with him. Mrs. Hannah Wolfe, care of this 
magazine. 


NICWARNER, C.~E.—I am a lonely girl trying to find 
my lost brothers and sisters. I last heard of them seven 
years ago in Oklahoma. Their names are Harry, Annie, 
Claire, and George. Their sister, Eula Nicwarner, care of 
this magazine. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM.—He was born in East Ham, Eng- 
jand, and wag in Elgin, Manitoba, Canada, in 1918. Later 
he was heard from in Fort Francis, Ontario. When last 
heard of he was Yigg with a moving-picture company 
in the United St is brother George would greatly 
appreciate any information that will help to find him. 
George Russell, 63 Metealf Street, Toronto, Canada. 


CADGER, NAT.—He ieft Windsor, Ontario, about twelve 
jears ago. He is now forty-three years old. He is asked 
to write to his little friend, Jack C., at Walkerville, On- 

lo, who has a parcel for him. 


GRASSEMAN, EDWARD E.—His mother has not heard 
of bim since 1910,.when he was in Milwaukee. She is in 
o mealtt = will be most grateful for any news of her 

os, if he sees this, that he will write to her 
without delay, Mrs. H. G. Hall, care of this magazine. 


BAYER, GEORGE, formerly of Fond du_ Lac, Wisconsin 
and last heard from four years ago at Buffalo. An old 
friend is anxious to get in touch with him and will be glad 
to hear from any one who knows his present address. Pat, 
tare of this magazine. 


HUNTLEY, FRED S., who left Harrisville eleven or 
twelve years ago, and was last heard from at Blackfoot, 
Idaho, about four years ago. Before that time he was on 
& ranch at Helena, Montana. He is about six feet tall, 
with dark-brown eyes and black hair. Any information 
about him will be gladly received by his sister, Mrs. Cora 
T. Youngs, 425 Factory Street, Watertown, New York. 


SHERMAN, AUSTIN.—Several years ago he went to Chi- 
tago, and has never been heard of since. His adopted 
sister is anxious to get news of him and will be glad to 
hear from any one who knows his present whereabouts. 
Mrs. E. B., care of this magazine. 


CLARK, ELLA BROWN.—She left her home in Wiscon- 
sin several years ago and went to live at Mason City, lowa. 
Her old schoolmate would like to hear from her and renew 
the acquaintance of old days. Alma, care of this magazine. 


BAXTER, ELMER.—He has been missing for thirteen 
years, and when lat heard of was ip Newark. His daugh- 
ter is very anxious to find him, and will be most grateful 
to any one who will be kind enough to help her in her 
— Mrs. Mae Lukens, 127 Broad Street, Bridgeton, 
; ersey. 


LEVY, SAMUEL.—He was in the U. S. army in the 
Philippine Islands during the Spanish- American War, and 
for a time was in the coal regions in Pennsylvania. He 1s 
now about forty-five years old, short, heavy set, and had 
& dark mustache. Any information that would help to kaow 

—— nt whereabouts would be greatly appreciated by 
ephew, Jacob Levy, dentist, 2818 Frankford Avenue, 
Philadetphia Pennsylvania 


Missing Department 





MILOR, SEYRALS- Te was | oom in Sune Rapids, 
Michigan, in June-July, 1920. who - knows his 
present rom will do_a great favor by f writing to a 
ham Stael, 239 Cherry Drive, Grand Rapids. Michigan 


WALSH, MRS. RUTH.—Her maiden name was Reeves. 
An old friend would like to hear frem her without delay. 
Thig is important. P. E. D., care of thie magazine. 


RICE, eee at When last heard of he was working 
for the U. P. B. R. in Omaha, Nebraska. An old pal, 
who aK important news for him, ie very anxious to find 
him, and will be glad to hear from any one who knows 
his address. V. S., care of this magazine. 


CRIGLER, SARAH and JAMES.—They separated in 
East St. Louis in BP a 98. They had four ehildren, three 
girls and a boy. ‘wo of the girls were plaeed in the Mis- 
souri Orphans’ ‘oa Any information that will help to 
find eg will be greatly appreciated. Susie, care of this 
magazine, 


BOYETTE, EDITH.—In 1919 she was working at the 
Royal Palm Hotel, at Fort Myers, Florida. A friend who 
has lost sight of her since that time would be ae 
for any news that would help to find her. D. E. O’Con- 
nell, care of this magazine. 


THRON, FRED.—In 1908 he lived on West_ Sixteenth 
Street, between Eighth and. Ninth Avenues, New York 
City, at which time be worked for the Lehigh Railroad on 
a Hudson River steamboat. His sister will be glad to hear 
from any one who can give her hig present address. rs. 
H. Payne, 286 North Carey Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PRYOR, EDWARD.—Please write te your mother. She 
is still living in the same place, and it would make her 
happy to hear from you. 


CONNORS, MARY.—She came from Galway, Ireland, 
about forty years ago, and when last heard from was 
in St. Paul, ae ga Her eldest som was killed by a 
train some years ago. ny information will be gladly re- 
ceived by her niece, Bridget, eare of this magazine. 


SUKUMLYN, THOMAS W.ayeen last heard “from he 
was at Benton, California. bro 
hear from him or from any = whe 
present address. John W. Sukumlyn, care of this magazine. 


LEHMAN, LEV! D.—He left home a few days after be- 
ing discharged from the service in March, 1919, and went 
to a ranch in the West. His friends have not heard from 
him since, and all efforts to find him have failed. If he 
sees this he is earnestly requested te write to A. L. J., 
care of this magazine. 


QUINN, MRS. BLANCHE.—Her maiden name was Mc- 
Dermott, and she lived at Pueble, ag in 1908. Her 
son, who was in McClellan’s O H . at Pueblo, 
wants to hear from her. He hee. Q sister whose name 
is Rose. Hugh Quinn, care of this magazine. 


ADAMS, MRS. JOHN, whoge maiden name was Daisy 
Peden. She came from Quincy, Ilimeis, and leter moved 
to Rochester, New York. She has ome daughter, named 
Katy, about ten years of age. A friend would bo glad to 
get news of her. W. Walters, care ef this magazine. 


CAIN, JOHN LAWRENCE.—Be is about thirty-five years 
old, nearly ix feet tall, of slender build, and has coal- 
black hair. He was last heard from at 193 Perkins Street, 
Akron, Ohio, in July, 1920. Any information as to his 
present whereabouts would be greatly appreciated by his 
father, Dell Cain, 464 Beacon Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


KovocIVITGH. GEORGE. —He was last heard from in 
1917, when he was working In a cafe in El Paso, Texas. 
Also LESTER HORTON, whose bome is in South Caro- 
lina, and who was a member of Company I, Second Bat- 
talion, Engineers, and was in the Hawaiian Islands when 
last heard from. The present address is wanted of these 
two men by Rodger A. Hartley, 457 Boundary Street, 
Macon, Georgia. 


STANDINGER, JOE.— left heme about seventeen 
years ago to go West. nm was then twelve years old. His 
mother and father are now dead, and brother woukl 
= very glad to hear from him. He will be very grateful 

any one who will help him to find bis leng-lost brother. 
| ae Btandinger, 416 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


WINTERS, OTTO WILLIAM.—Ho is a oabinetmaker and 
machinist and was last heard of in Perry, New York. He 
is about five feet five inches tall, amd wore a mustache. 
His son is very anxious to fi him, and will be most 
grateful for any kind assistance in the matter. Otto W. 
Winters, Jr., care of this magazine, 


WILLIAMS, H. G.—Please send address to mother. She 
has some good news, 132 Belleville Avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

CHASTAIN, SIDNEY F.—He is thirty-three years old, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and is a native of Georgia. 
The last letter received from him was from Branson, Mis- 
souri, in February, 1912, He was then working on a dam 
in that State. s sister will be avateful to any one 
who can give her news of him. Mrs. Belle Stanford, 290 
Bellwood Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 








Missing Department 


waieuy. LEWIS F.—He wag last beard from in 1910-11. 
thous ham. 'ey Gum Gave bt ‘preseat addrees, will do a great 
favor p-3 aS @ ¥. W., care of this magazine. 


McGOW KATE, RILEY. REGINALD, yaey. 
DARROW.—. years ago they lived 

Pedro, friend, Hazel Evans, sould like 
to hear frem them. Also JACK J. JOHNSON, of Ban 
Pedro, es months overseas and was 
heard of in August, 1 intersetion of these friends 
will be ae received ‘by HL Black, 11115 Venita 
Street, Les Angeles, California. 


SCHOFIELD, 
years old and 
burn bair and blue 
ville, Oklahoma, A friend 
her or from amy m -:tmaber r il 
Parks, 1150 South Washington Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


ROACH, JAMES, formerly stationed at Camp Travis, 
Texas, asked t write to C, Walters. 2300 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicage. Lilineis. 

WILSON, MRS. ANNABELL.—Sbe was last seen in 
cago about July, 1920. Any one who knows her present 
address will do a great favor by writing to H. M., care of 
this magazine. 


BORESDON, were you are sorry for what you — 
write to me, and I ehall be glad to answer. W. 8., 
of this mazezine, 


ELIZABETH. — a) shout treniy-t0 
has a sist ff She has au- 


MURPHY, evans. She was fourteen years old 
January, and last heard of in April, 1908. She is 
supposed to be “hiving with a family in San Francisco, but 
the name is net mown. Her mother will be, grateful for 
any Doughman, - ter Street, 
San Francisee, Caltfernia. 


DURFEY, BILLY.—‘The friend he helped in Burlington, 
Vermont, ike to bear from hi as 


who 
do a great favor by sending it to his grateful friend, G. W., 
care of this magasine, 


MILLER, GERTRUBE.—Aler last known residence was 
kevil her home is in Centerville. lowa. 
She is asked te write to G. D. #., care of this magazine. 


cAnness. MARY. ox Was a nurse in 
York Etates for 


in fow years, 
1918 for Schenectady. A friend whe 
her since that time Pag = 


be glad to have her 
address, and hepes, she sees this, that she wil 
to KE. F. B., oun ah Gate mas azine. 


ALLER. jt a - —He left his home two 
ars ago, his name to Charlie Williams. 
His parents , — mo’ to Jacksonville, where his 
father has a pas and they would be very glad to wel- 
come him He is five feet eleven aches tall, 
brown hair and blue eyes. Any information that will 
help to find bim will we" gratefully received by his father, 
C. 0. Alien, 522 West Duval Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


waite 


McNABB, FRANK J.—He was a member of the Lake . 


was iast heard from at Cleveland, 

A information that will heip 

maost gratefully received by his 

W. McNabb, 50st Earight, Avenue, St. Louls, M 


SHORT, BRANDON, whose family once lived at Honey 
Grove, Texas. His aunt. who has not seen him since he 
years to get news of a 

and all are anxious 
Mrs. Hattie F. Short, re 


father, 
isgouri. 


te 
North Street, Littl Hock, Arkansas. 


cook, MRS., who worked at = county fom of —- 
Indiana, in 1904. Her daughter adopted 

that time by Mrs. John Brannock, of Chicago. Her Lae 

band, who was a_ railroad C3 had been killed before 

the da ter was be glad to get some 

news of , and will be 4 grateful te any one who 

can help her her search, Mrs. James L. Ray, Jr., 
R. F. D. Ne, Ps “Box 78, Barron Lake, Niles, Michigan. 


VANDERSLICE, LILY.—She was last seen in Bessemer. 
Alabama, abeut mime years ago. An old-time friend would 
like to hear from her, and hopes, if she sees this, that 
she will write te C. Hall, care of this magazine. 


MULLIN, ROBERT.—He was born at North Forks, Sun- 
bury County, New Brunswick, and was known to be some- 
where in the Western States or in British age gg 
half brother would be glad to hear from him rom any 
one who_can give information that will help to find him 
Francis Jonah Mutiin, Sussex, New Brunswick. 


BAGWELL, wate S.—He is twenty years old and 
was last heard at San Francisco in September, 1919. 
He ts about Rays inches tall and of dark com- 
plexion. His mother is grieving B- oe - a only son 
and ig anxious that he should home once. Any 
one who knews where he is, or can “tell onataiag whatever 

do 8 great kindness by writing to his 
% L. Bagwell, Route 1, Box 577, Fresno, 
c California, 


BAKER, Byron ®.—He was last hoard of f 
tr Kellegs, His son woulda 

y wit be most grateful 
re his ows of his father. Cecil J. “Bakes 


TAYLOR, 7. 2 was a ened of 
where 


in 
she living = 
from her 


Carelina 
brother. ‘A friend would like to heart 


important news for her. &. J. B.. care of this macusinat 


MEADE, WALTER $.—He is five feet six inches 
with blue eyes and brewn hair. He is asked to write 
mother at Creston, Iowa, Minnie is dead. 


CONDRA, - WILLIE.—Hie is forty years old, 
has blue eyes, he: 


be very ‘to bear from him. 
‘A ‘Street, Limela "Nebeaee 


CARMAN, ERVi®.—ie eolisted in the U. S. amy a 
bus Barracks, Ohie, in 1915, and later was sent 
the Mexican border. is that bis home is 
where near Yosemite, Kentucky. 
address will do a faver by 

this magazine. 


ZIEGLER, JULIA, the wife of Sam and the mother @ 
Zousph. Any news regarding her will be appreciated ie 
care of this magazine. 


Any one who knows 
to H. L. M., care 


ne ge came from Stamford. C 
years and lived with an anne in 
ig “or Swedish descent, has round fj 
ig a twenty years old. Any 
te find her will be greatly 
. Mrs. J. K. Duffy, 409 


DEWEY, 
cut, sever 
York City. 
and dark hair, 
formation that will h 
ciated her lifelong 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Will_ any of the BAIN or SAtaEs fae. or fe 
of HENRY or aev BARTLE TT, +. or New 
eee ° B. B., 1408 Poplar optreet. $ 

onta: 


LIEB, A a has been missing from Boston since | 
Decembe He was twenty-four years old at that © 
and blue eyes. He is five feet oe 
FT on the lower lip. He is 
upholsterer. be very grateful to any 5 
who can give them news of their son. Mrs. M. Lieb, oe 
Auburn Street, Bosten, Massachusetts. Bs 


BARRETT, Bas. anny. rs maiden name was 
Litt Manchester, New Ra, b 
heart 


oe a has 
It was learned that she was in New York sh 
after the armistice was signed, and it was said that 
had married again, but the name of her husband is 
kn . Her son will appreciate any information that 
help him to communicate with ber. Charles Harry 
rett, care of this magazine. 


McEVADY, JOHN JOE, formerly of Savannah, Geonta 
He was heard from in August, 1915, when he ome 
discharged from the navy and gave his address as Ki 
Maine. His sister would very happy to get news 
him, and will be glad to hear any one who cay 
we her where her brother is at the present time. Edna 

. Zielke, care of this magazine 


RICHARDSON, ERNIE and FREDDIE. who Teft Bar- 
row-in-Furness, England, about fourteen years for 
the United States or Canada; JOSEPH BOYLE. 
Do , whe left the same place about fifteen or sixte 
years ago, are sought by the nephew ef Joseph Royle, from, 
the same town, who would be glad te hear them. 
Wilfred Hine Hindle, 838 Forty-second Street, 

New York. 


Still living at 1720 North McCann Street. ZOLA’S folks” 
are very anxious to hear from her and all is forgive: |) 
Please send your address.—Mrs. Pearl Croason. 


WELCH, JESSE EARL.—His first name was changed to Mig 
Chester by the peeple who brenght him up. He 3 last 
seen in Kansas in Any news of him ‘will be 
gratefully received by &. Lawrence Welch, care of 
magazine. 


D. D. H.—Please come home or write. Your wife, Pans 


NOLAN, MRS. 1 CRASL ES paces. —Her maiden name 
was Lillie Ida we small sons. P. 
and George E. = m4 = in very poor health, 
would le glad. te hear from her soon. Her sister Tillie 
has room for them al) if they will come, and hopes 2 

on er’s new address is %962 Com 
Detroit, Michigan. She is asked to wile 
t ounce, Mrs. Leo Habel, 3723 Canton AW" 7 
nue, Detroit, Michigan. 


HAMPDEN, R. L., formerly 
asked to write te E. W., care of 


MORLEY, MARCELLA, who married a man named 
Kurth and had one son, Percy. When last heard from 99 
she was living in Cripple Oreek or Denver, Colorado. 

Was a trained nurse, Hor half brether is very anxious 

find her, as he has news for ber, and will greatly appter 
ciate any information that will belp him in his search 9) 
Dennis P. Claypool, 1823 Lawitt Avenue. Norfolk, Virginia) 


« 


of Huntsville, Texas, & 


magazine. 











MURDER 
WILL OUT 


The mystery of ‘who committed the 13th murder in a 
Chicago political war can be solved when the finger prints on 
the two guns left on the scene of the crime are compared with 
those of the many suspects. A finger print expert will help 
clear up these baffling crimes. 


BE A FINGER PRINT EXPERT 
LEARN AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Reap the big rewards that fall to trained men in this fascinating 
profession. With the development of the science of finger-prints 
and its fast increasing use in banks, large industries, hospitals and 
government institutions, the demand for experts is rapidly grow- 
ing. Mastery of this profession will open a brilliant career to you. 


POSITIONS GUARANTEED 


We absolutely guarantee positions in connection with finger 
print bureaus to our graduates. 


SECRET SERVICE COURSE FREE 


A valuable course in Secret Service Intelligence is given FREE 
of charge, to students of our course. This information in itself 
is worth more than the cost of our complete course. Take ad- 
vantage of your opportunity now while the field is uncrowded 
and rewards are big enough to attract the most skilled experts. 


FREE FINCER PRINT OUTFIT 


With our course of study you are given a complete set of work- 
ing tools FREE of charge. These professional tools will be used 
for practical work during your course of study and thereafter in 
the practice of your pro’ession. You are thoroughly instructed 
how to use them so that you can easily become expert in their use. 


U.S. School of Finger Prints 





Room 5228, 7003 No. Clark St. Chicago, IIL. 


ANNAN 








WRITE FoR FREE REPORTS 
telling about the adventures of oper- 
@tor No. 12131 and how the great 
Secret service detectives solve the 
thysteries of crimes committed by 
the cleverest of rogues. Find out 

you can become a finger print 
expert in a very short time at home. 
Special limited offer. Write NOW 
While it lasts. 








U.S. School of Finger Prints, Room 5228 
7003 No. Clark St., Chicago, Iil.: 


Please send me FREE Reports on Finger Print 
and Secret Service investigation work with full 
information about your course of study. 























Remember When You Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first 
time? You thought that you would never 
learn and then—all of a sudden you knew 
how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch 
if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is 
no exception to the rule, if you know how. 


A Big Raise in Salary! 
Is Very Easy to Get, If You Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who have doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a pull? 
Don’t you think it. When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he 
does, there is no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and 
knowing what to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour 
we can show you a sure way to success and 
big pay. A large number of men in each of 
the positions listed are enjoying their salaries 
because of our help — we want to help you. 
Make check on the coupon against the job you want 
and we will help you to get it. Write or print your 
name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-822 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 





a 





—— 


. .-Architect 
..Building Contractor 
. ..Automobile Engineer. 
... Automobile Repairman 
....Civil Engi 
-.. -otructura 
..»-Business Manager.... 
..-Certified Public Accountant... 
....Accountant and Auditor. 
...-Draftsman_ and Designer 900 to $4,000 
..-Electrical Engineer $4,000 to $10,000 
General Education.............s+++8 ---In one year 











AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. G 822 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
I want job checked — tell me how to get it. 


....Lawyer 
....Mechanical Engineer 
....Shop Superintendent 
....Employment Manager 
5 EE MEER ic cccocccvcseucscess 
....Foreman’s Course. on 
... Photoplay Writer.... 
... Sanitary Engineer.... 
.... Telephone Engineer 
.... Telegraph Engineer 
....High School Graduate 
....Fire Insurance Expert 




















